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‘School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


‘The New Sanitation as a School Subject 


[This is the second of the series of articles to be 
furnished by Prof: McKeevcr, which is to be con- 
tinued throughout the year. | 

RADUALLY the trained scientist is pur- 
= suing his inquiry intoevery phase of human 
life. In a later article evidence will be 
submitted to show that, with very few exceptions, 
the human child of America is a reasonably 
sound animal at birth and that he is potentially 
good enough in moral and spiritual’ worth and 
in ability to work so far as the practical needs of 
life are concerned. The new science of bucteri- 
ology, allied with the old science of chemistry, is 
now rendering a tremendously jmportant service 
in the saving of human life from lingering disease 
and premature death. 


A School Subject 


Encouraging indeed is the fact that the new 
sanitation 1s not only becoming a school subject, 
but one the practical rudiments of which can 
be understood and applied by any ordinary 
teacher, and taught to the common-school pupil, 
aswell. Itis for the purpose of indicating to 
the teacher just how this new subject may be re- 
lated to the essential work of instruction that this 
article is written. 
body of officers. Otherwise we should have a 
sreat amount of confusion and blundering as a 
result of their efforts. In thiscay of quacks and 
counter claims as to what is good for health and 
for the prevention of disease, the teacher can per- 
haps find safe guidance in only one rule; namely, 
that of using the ccnclusions of only those who 
are recognized as reliable and expert authority by 
the leading educators. Usually the men and 
women whose advice in the field of sanitation may 
be safely relied upon, are those who have college 
or university training and who have proceeded by 
the well-known methods of science. 


First Master the Theory 


The teacher who would make successful use of 
the new science of sanitation must first master its 
rudimentary principles and understand its general 
point of view and method. This proves to be a 
comparatively easy matter, since there are now in 
the field several volumes which treat the subject 
in a clear and instructive manner. 

There is no more necessity for the teacher to 
become an expert bacteriologist in order to use 
and teach sanitation than there is for him to be- 
come a medical doctor in order to teach and apply 
the facts of physiology. ‘The following books 
will be found serviceable as introductory to the 
science of sanitation: 

Ritchie—A Primer of Sanitation; World Book 
Co., 35c. - 

Allen—Civies and Health; Ginn & Ce., $1.25. 
‘ Ogden—Rural Hygiene; The Macmillan Co., 

1.50. 
Morley—The Song of Life; A. C. McClurg & 
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Co., $1.25: .A 
instruction. 

Howard—Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene; Edward 
J. Clode, N. Y., $1.00. 

It will not be necessary for the teacher to pur- 
chase all the books listed. After reading any one 
of them he will be brought into the spirit and the 
method of the new sanitation, so that he will 
naturally desire to read and study some of the 
others, and will secure at least one or two of them. 
In the Child-Welfare Magazine, Philadelphia, 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam has been offering (1910-11) 
a series of unusually helpful articles on school 
sanitation. 

In keeping with the spirit of this series of ar- 
ticles ;the author wishes to take this occasion to 
urge that the young teacher begin early to collect 
a small professional library of books that deal 
vitally with the newer school problems. In the 
usual case there is too much tendency to cling to 
a few old, out of date texts in the common-school 
subjects, and too much borrowing and trading 
around, in the case of the fresh, collateral texts. 


biological approach to sex 


The Psychological Problem 

The pioneer work of the teacher in relation to 
the new sanitation will usually be a matter of the 
psychology of publicity’ and advertising. The 
public mind is as yet by no means well directed 
to the specific purposes and uses of the new sani- 
tation. After having himself become acquainted 
with the plainer truths of the new science, the 
teacher will proceed about as follows: 

Secure from the State Board of Health such 
charts, statistics and other ready-to-hand data as 
may be available. Likewise the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the Director of 
Extension of the State Agricultural College will 
have some. valuable documents to distribute free 
of charge. Also if the teacher be somewhat apt 
at plain drawing. he may make enlarged outline 
copies of illustrations found in some of the books 
on sanitation. He now has the nucleus of a most 
valuable exhibit on the new subject, matter of 
much importance in giving concrete instruction 
to the pupils. A corner of the schoolroom should 
be set apart for displaying as conspicuously and 
attractively as possible the collected materials. 

The next important step—and one which many 
of the aggressive teachers will have the courage 
to take—will be that of calling the school patrons 
together to witness and co-operate in an occasion 
which may be called ‘Sanitation Day,’’ or a 
**Public Health Program.’’ At this meeting it 
will be most helpful for the teacher, with the as- 
sistance of certain carefully-chosen, advanced 
pupils and one or more outside persons, to present 
a well-planned series of topics covering the prom- 
inent aspects of the new science. 

In all the foregoing discussions, care must be 
taken to avoid technical and abstruse matters, 
while the effort of all will be that of presenting 
the subject in such a way that the common listener 
can understand it and take away with him some- 


thing permanently helpful. To this end it is 
recommended that there be called to participate 
in the program one able physician and one well- 
informed person not having a professional interest 
in the matter. 

The first concern in planning the program on 
sanitation should be that of bringing the people 
to the meeting. The latter will come to be en- 
tertained rather than to be instructed. So, some- 
thing in the nature of a blare of trumpets or a 
pyrotechnical display may be advisable as a 
means of drawing a crowd. A_ band, an or- 
chestra, vocal music, athletic. stunts, lantern 
slides—any or all of these may be legitimately 
used for the purpose named. 


What the Schools May Teach 


It at once becomes evident to the well-informed 
teacher that several tremendously important 
problems of health and sanitation may be treated 
helpfully in the public schools. But before list- 
ing and discussing these subjects let us try to dis- 
pose of a practical difficulty; namely, that of 
finding time for the instruction herein recom- 
mended. The solution is this: One afternoon 
per week, or half that time, will be quite enough 
for presenting the new subject. It may be mixed 
in with the **Friday afternoon rhetoricals,’’ or 
alternately take the place of those exercises. 

1. The Pure Drinking Water Problem. Per- 
haps the first serious problem of sanitation is that 
of the drinking water. After acquainting the 
pupils as best he can with the fact and the mean- 
ing of the disease organism, and with the fact 
that good-tasting water is not necessarily safe 
drinking water, the teacher will proceed by means 
of descriptions and illustrations to show how 
disease germs most commonly get into the water. 
The location of wells with reference to surface 
draining and contamination from outbuildiings 
can be plainly shown by means of drawings. 
Many thousands of persons die annually in the 
United States from typhoid fever—probably 
nearly all the result of contaminated drinking 
water—td say nothing of the much larger number 
who recover only after much loss and suffering. 

The teacher can also urge, and show the neces- 
sity of, sanitary drinking fountains and drinking 
cups. To describe a few actual cases and the 
precise manner of the infection will be one excel- 
lent means of prvsenting the lesson. Such matters 
as boiling the drinking water of questionable 
purity, and cleaning out and purifying wells and 
cisterns will also come up for careful considera- 
tion, with simple methods of so doing. 

2. The Pure-Food Problem. With a like degree 
of success as that claimed in relation to presenting 
the drinking-water question may the teacher ex- 
plain the practical meanings of the pure-food- 
and-drugs-question. A most :helpful beginning 
will be that of displaying magnified illustrations 
of how the common house fly contaminates the 
food on the dining table. Along with this will 
go the practical instruction as to screening a house 
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against flies and as to ridding the place of this 
common carrier of germ diseases. Next will 
follow a discussion of the pure-milk problem, 
tracing the milk from the moment it is drawn, 
and showing just how its contamination ordinarily 
occurs. 

Much local interest in the pure-food question 
may be aroused by showing in outline what the 
national and state government, the cities and 
other municipalities are doing for the public 
health and welfare. The dangers of eating ata 
cheap, dirty hotel or restaurant, as well as those 
of using adulterated foods sunply because they ne 
cheap, will also be considered helpful subjects for 
discussion. The right-minded teacher will) be 
forced to admit thet certain high-priced food 
stuffs have been dangerously adulterated by greedy 
corporations. 

5. The Pure-Air Problem. Not a little belpful 
instruction in regard to pure air can be given in 
the schoolroom. The first concrete lesson will 
be that of the teacher showing just how he keeps 
the schoolroom well ventilated, and wiy he does 
so. Any of the sample texts will explain this 
matter. Next in order of topics will be that of 
the sleeping chambers. Many otherwise intelli- 
gent people have formed a careless life habit of 
sleeping in unventilated rooms. — But schooh chil- 
dren can gradually be made sensitive in regard to 
this matter to the extent that they w Hl, im trime, 
educate the family at home ino behalf of open 
windows and better ventilation. The very notice 
able movement of the people —especially in the 
cities—toward the outdoor sleeping room is not a 
fad but rather a substantial fact. 

The teacher may urge with confidence the claim 
that pure air Is one of the first essentials of good 
mental work. The blood must have its full quota 


IRDS can Hy and why cant Le Does the 

little, chattering, sassy wren, no bigger “n 

my thumb, know more than men? Just tell 
me that or prove ’ct the bat’s got more brains 
than’s under my hat and VIL give in but not till 
then. 

If, as Darius Green says, birds can fly, why 
can’t we? Twill not ask you to take a trip with 
Darius and his old-fashioned flying machine, but 
if you will step with me into the Zuman aviator, 
Lep’s, new airship, and in fancy precede him 
across the ocean to Paris, you may be assured of 
a perfectly sefe voyage and a speedy return to 
America, 

Here -is our airship, children. 
Everybody in “ ho cares to gor 

Up we shoot almost inte the clouds. What a 
delightful sensation! For one brief, dizzy mstunt 
we gaze at the rapidly vanishtoag landscape. — How 
small, indistinct and unreal everything seems. 
We turn from the scene and with a sigh of satis- 
look about our smal but comfortible 
laskhet-like car, Tlow pure the arr, how bright 
the sunshine, and the clouds—how = shall we 
describe the clouds!—Great soft masses of Heecy, 
while vapor piled mountain high, with here and 
there thesun breaking through the rifts and light- 
ing up the whole with a wonderful, indescribable 
beauty. But already we have left the land far 
behind us and are out over the rolling waters. 
Now indeed are we isolated—the sky above and 
the water beneath. We fecl as never before how 
very small and utterly insignificant we are as 
compared with the mighty forces of the Universe. 
As we gaze in fascination at the vast expanse of 
rolling waters, the words of Lord Byron flash in- 
voluntarily across our memories :— 

‘Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempest, in all time, 

Calm, or convulsed, in breeze or gale, or storm 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of Eternity,—the throne 

Of the Invisivle.’’ 


Climb in. 
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of oxygen to convey to the brain centers in order 
that clear, effective thinking and study may go 
on properly. It is suggested that this study-im- 
provement idea may prove one of the best means 
of centering the interest of the pupil on the sani- 
tary problems. It will be found that the ordinary 
diligent school boy or girl will attend more 
quickly to a matter that facilitates lesson-getting 
than to one that relates to his physical health. 

t. The Tuberculosis Problem. Something like 
150,000 persons dic annually in this country from 
“the great while plague.”? For ages 1t was be- 
lieved that this dread discase was transmitted 
through inheritance. The experts now deny the 
soundness of this claim, while they are able to 
show beyond a doubt that the disease 1s an in- 
fectious one. The teacher can present the latter 
aspect of the subject in a most helpful way by 
showing just how the infection occurs and just how 
it may be prevented by means of intelligent care- 
fulness. The texts will give plain details of this 
procedure, 

While isolation and a sanitarium are perhaps 
most to be desired for the tuberculous patient, it 
can be explained how he may continue to live 
with his own family and the others be protected 
from the disease through extreme care and constant 
vigilance. 

5. The Social-Evil Problem. Many teacners 
will shrink from any effort to teach the youug 
anything about the sex life and its attendant evils. 
And yet, we can probably never hope to cope 
successtully with the great character-despoiling 
“social plague’’ until teachers and parents every- 
where inform theurselves on the subject and com- 
bal this monster through some juvenile in- 
struction. 

In this connection the teacher can do much to 


A Trip to Paris 
By Nellie A. Weeks 


We are moving silently but swiftly along when 
we hear below us the music of the roaring breakers 
and we see stretched, in long white lines beneath 
us, the shining chalk cliffs of France. And now 
we are directly over the city of Paris, and gaze 
at the panorama as it is presented to our vision. 
The city itself lies in the Seine valley surrounded 
hy heights. ‘Through the valley between these 
heights the river runs, inclosing two islands, upon 
which part of the city is built. Embankments 
built of solid masonry protect the city from in- 
undation. On the north side of the Seine are 
what is known as the boulevards, walled with 
heautiful buildings and lined with grand old 
lrees. We see an irregular arc, called ‘*The 
Boulevard” extending from the Bastille on the 
cast to the Place de la Madeleine on the west. It 
is about three miles long and forms the gayest 
and most stirring part of the city. Here too, we 
note the magnificent triumphal arches of St. Denis 
and St. Martin, which were erected upon the site 
of the principal gateways of the Paris wall which 
for three hundred years surrounded the city. In 
this part of the city we note that the streets are 
spacious, Well-paved and beautiful. ‘The houses 
are built of white, calcarious stone, and beauti- 
fully ornamented. The general height seems to 
be from five to six stories. ‘The avenues are in 
regular lines. We see many forts and we see too, 
that there is a wall about the city which we judge 
to be about twenty-five miles in circumference. 
As we look down on the masses of foliage sur- 
rounding the city, lining the avenues, and filling 
the parks, we no longer wonder that it is called 
the most delightful city of Europe. 

It may be of interest to know that the first ap- 
pearance of Paris in history was on the occasion 
of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, about 2000 years 
ago, when he found a half savage tribe living in 
mud huts, on the bank of the Seine. From this 
humble beginning it has grown until today it is 
the third city of the world in population, being 
surpassed only by London and New York, — 


inviting places for rest. 
with happy, chattering people. 
we are aware of it we have reached the Place de 
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help clear up the social aye nes by giving in 
outline the fundamental, biological and physio- 
logical instruction, and by means of warning the 
young against association with vile persons of 
their own or the opposite sex. Asa part of the 
foregoing procedure will be the matter of vigil- 
ance against the corrupting conversations which 
may goon secretly among the pupils. - This thing 
must be stamped out as one would a dire con- 
tagious disease. Let the teacher by all means 
inform himself as to the present status of the 
social disease and as to the bait known methods of 
cumbatting it. . 

6. The Mind-Disease Problem. It must be 
made known to the pupil early in his life that 
there are certain typ: '-mindedness 
which tend to break dow: *:« ‘3 of the 
organism against the al oechnicits 
of disease. Moreover, ti ver will con- 
scientiously take steps tow. iling into the 
character of the boys and girls hotits of healthy- 
mindedness. _Ithas been proved beyond question, 
for example, that long-continucd sorrow or mental 
depression lowers the vitality, disturbs the bodily 
functions, clogging the system with impurities 
and inviting disease. The beginning of sich 
mind habits may be traced back to carelc sly 
‘Airected childhood. 

On the other hand, laughter, joy and gladness 
in work, courage and fortitude in meeting the 
trials of life—these are health-giving and life- 
prolonging mental attitudes. In fact, any practice 
or habit of life which tends to strengthen’ the 
heart action, to heighten the circulation and to 
give the whole organism a healthier tone—without 
having any deleterious after effect—any such 
thing may reasonably be made a topic of instruc- 
tion in the schoolroom. 


Let us steer for the unique structure which we 
see in the distance. It is Eiffel Tower, an iron 
lattice-work structure 98% feet in height and the 
highest building in the world. As all well-be- 
haved airships take pride in flying about this 
tower, we too, successfully perform the popular 
feat and then descend gradually to the earth and 
land at the foot of this noted tower among a 
mighty and noble people in the bravest and proud- 
est city of Europe. It isa city of light hearts, 
smiling faces and charming manners. 

But even though we possessed Mercury’s winged 
sandals, we could not hope to visit all parts of 
this gay and patriotic city. 

Let_us begin by looking at the Tower. It was 
built in connection with the Paris exposition and 
was designed for both pleasure and scientific uses. 
It has three platforms. ‘The first of which is used 
asa restaurant, and wilk accommodate six thou- 
sand people at one time. The second and third 
piatforms are visited by thousands, although there 
are few who do not draw a long breath of relief 
on finding themselves safe down to earth again. 
We are told that if the Bunker Hill shaft were 
placed upon the Washington monument and then 
the Baltimore monument added to the two, the 
combined heights of the three would be fifty feet 
lower than Eiffel tower. 

Let us drive to the Arc de Triomphe and down 
through the Champs Elysees to the Place de la 
Concorde. The Arc de Triomphe is one of the 
most beautiful monuments of the world and the 
pride of the people of Paris. It was planned by 
Napoleon as a monument to himself and the glory 
of the Grand army. Its sculptured decoratigns 
are colossal figures in high relief. The inner 
walls are inscribed with the namesof victories 
and generals. 

We find the Champs Elysees to be great gardens 
with hundreds of trees, cool retreats, and the most 
The gardens are crowded 

i Almost before 


» 
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la Concorde, the scene of so many stirring and 
often terrible events in the annals of Paris. It is 


‘the most beautiful ead Saeed spot in all Paris, 


and although here stood the guillotine on which 
nearly three thousand persons perished during the 
French Revolution, and we are told that the Place 


- itself was constructed in part of the stones of the 


old Bastille, the most notorious prison on earth, 
the one most feared and hated before the Revolu- 
tion, yet today the Seine flows calmly along and 
the whole scene seems foreign to any past tragedy. 

We pass a little to the east and soon reach the 
gardens of the Tuileries. We are again lost in 
wonder and admiration. Statues in marble, 
bronze and stone rise here and there from amidst 
gorgeous flower-beds. Cool ferneries, dancing 
fountains, and every where the grand old trees 
call out new expressions of admiration. A little 
beyond us we see the Grand Museum and Art 
Gallery of the Louvre which is now one with the 
Tuileries. The two palaces have been growing 
for about three hundred years and united they 
cover over twenty-five acres. ‘Twenty-five acres 
of art, ornament, pictures and splendor! 

We would like to visit the public parks but our 


guide tells us that they are outside the city limits. . 


The park on the west covers an area of 2,150 
acres and the Vincennes. on the east is said to be 
even larger. 

We express our desire to visit the tall, round 
pillar which we see in the distance and upon 
reaching it we find that it supports a statue of 
Napoleon and learn that the statue was made from 
cannon which Napoleon had captured in battle. 

Look over at the left. It is the church of the 
Madeleine, one of the world’s most beautiful 
churches. It has the appearance of a Pagan 
temple, and with its colonnade of Corinthian 
pillars reminds us of the Parthenon at Athens. 
The columns support a richly sculptured frieze 
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and cornice. The niches in the side walls are 
filled with statues of the saints. The interior is 
embellished with white marble and gold} and is 
decorated with many valuable paintings and 
sculptures. 

We must also visit the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
whose history is as old as Christianity itself. 

Upon entering from the noise afd glare of the 
city streets, we seem to have stepped into another 
world. The rose-colored panes flood the aisles 
with a soft rosy light, while beyond we see the 
blaze of candles and clouds of burning incense. 
Thinking upon the many scenes which have taken 
place here, we become silent and reverent. We 
visit the sacristy, where the sacred relics, 
from the East, are shown us. Among them are 
a supposed piece of the true cross and part of the 
Crown of ‘Thorns. 

We find our way back into the busy streets and 
as we walk along we find the streets everywhere 
filled with moving people. All Paris is out to 
enjoy the air. Fashionable people, workingmen, 
newsboys crying their papers, children selling 
candy and toys, peddlers advertising their wares, 
automobiles and carriages, all are there. We 
pass crowds of people eating and drinking on the 
sidewalks, 

Do look at those most gorgeous shop windows. 
No! we can not go in, for if we did the girls 
would spend the rest of our time in selecting 
gilttering jewelry, the latest Paris hats and fluffy 
party-gowns. 

Our next stop is at the Hotel des Invalides, a 
home founded many centuries ago for the old 
soldiers of France. The most interesting part of 
this visit is when we are admitted to the chapel 
and shown to the great circular crypt, in which 
lies the body of the great conqueror, Napoleon. 
Krom a marble platform above the tomb we 
look down in silence upon the stone coffin, sur- 
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rounded by colossal victories and trophies of sixty 
foreign flags, all of which were taken by Napoleon 
in battle, and now keep silent guard o’er his 
memory. The windows are so arranged that soft 
tinted lights fall upon the coffin. At the entrance 
of the crypt we find these words carved:—"'I de- 
sire that my ashes may rest on the banks of the 
Seine. in the midst of the French people whom I: 
have loved so well.”’ 

And now if you are real brave, children, we 
will visit the catacombs. 

By the light of wax tapers we descend, with our 
guide, about seventy feet, into a world of silence, 
over which the Paris police keep watch as strictly 
as over the world of noise and confusion above, 
We enter chapel after chapel, walled with human 
bones and we listen as our guide tells us that about 
one-tenth of Paris is built over caves made by 
taking the stone from the deep-lying quarries. 
The government strengthened the roofs, divided 
the caves into rooms and filled them with the 
bones of the dead taken from the cemeteries of 
Paris. It is estimated that the skeletons of three 
million people are now in these tombs. The sight 
is a horrible one and our visit is brief. 

If the contrast is not too sharp, let us now visit 
such a scene of splendor as gay Paris alone can 
produce. It is the Opera House of Paris, the 
most sumptuous theatre in the world. Its statues 
and groups of sculpture, its paintings, frescoes 
and other decorations make it a home for the 
world of art such as the Muses might dream of. 
It is thronged with the wealth and fashion of Paris 

But look how dark it is getting! It is time we 
went back to America. We hurry back to our 
waiting ship, climb in, and settle ourselves for a 
refreshing nap. We have hardly reached the land 
of dreams wheu we are aroused by the cry :— 

“Springdale, America, everybody out!”? and 
our trip is over. 


The Value of Orchestral Oganization in the Public Schools 


of the orchestra in America was asked in a 

‘recent number of a musical magazine. The 
question was, “"Are all the best players in our 
Symphony Orchestras imported?’ In looking 
through the published list of members of one of 
our best and largest orchestras, we find that ail 
the soloists and many of the assistant players are 
imported. And, to quote the leader of this or- 
chestra, this state of affairs is not only existent in 
most of our orchestras, but seems to be necessary. 
The time has passed when a foreign name is 
necessary to attract applause from the public to 
tne performer, hence, the only apparent reason 
fur the borrowing of talent from other nations is 
the lack of developed talent in this line in our 
own country. 

Probably the most important cause for this 
existing condition is the strenuous struggle for 
dollars. If we take time to,develop the aesthetic 
side of our natures it must be in the few moments 
snatched from our money-getting. It is not 
probable that a man will enter upon the serious 
study of music after he has been drawn into the 
whirl of business. But, presuming that the old 
suying, “*Man is a creatwre of habit,”’ is true, 
why not develop the musical habit before this 
wild rush begins, and while these business men 
are yet children? We will trust to the power of 
music itself to keep them interested as they grow 
older. } : 

In most towns amateur orchestras are difficult 
to maintain because they do not play well enough 
to | remunerative engd4gements. High school 
and grade school mabe have the advantage 
in that they are usually maintained by the Board 
of Education of the school disirict. The orches- 
tra is usually able to play creditably enough to 
furnish the music for al] public school affairs, 
and in this way the district} is saved the expense 


of hivteg an orchestra for each oceasion. This 


A VITAL question pertaining to the future 


By Ethel Grace Pike 


should certainly be an argument in favor of the 
district paying the expenses of maintaining an 
orchestra; but if this does not seem feasible there 
are numerous ways in which a high school or- 
chestra can pay its own expenses. 

A full or even ten instrument orchestra is hard 
to find in a high school, the usual list of instru- 
ments being first aud second violins, trombone, 
cornet, piano and occasionally clarionet, flute or 
cello. Very rarely do we find any instruments 
except these. Many children play the mandolin 
and guitar, but these are too light to make good 
orchestra instruments. Rather than use them in 
an orchestra, it would be better to organize a 
mandolin club wherein their light sweet tones 
could be heaid toadvantage. — It is our belief that 
if the orchestra sentiment were preached more 
often to the children, they would be led to buy 
and learn to play a greater variety of orchestral 
instruments. 

If the supervisors of music in the schools would 
superintend the organizing of feven a small or- 
chestra much good would be done. ‘The average 
supervisor is not a player of orchestral instru- 
ments. If it is possible it is well to hire a leader 
to meet with the orchestra occasionally to see that 
the children do not acquire bad habits of playing. 
However, a supervisor who is interested in this 
line can learn enough about instruments by read- 
ing and observation to become a good director, 
even though he is unable to play an instrument 
himself. Any grade or high school teacher can 
organize and maintain a good orchestra if he cares 
to put thought and work into the enterprise. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of 
music. It must be within their powers of execu- 
tion, must please a child’sear for music, and yet 
must be chosen with the purpose in view of de- 
veloping a taste for the best music. Most of the 
music publishing houses are now publishing 
splenitid arrangements of the best music for 


amateur orchestras; hence good music is easily 
obtained if one really wants it. 

If the general public would be less harshly crit- 
ical of the attempts of amateur orchestras, much 
more would be accomplished. We will admit 
that the results are not always the most satisfactory 
and we would much rather listen to skilled per- 
formers; but a few words of encouragement to 
children are never lost. 

Who knows but that from the small beginnings 


.of the amateur orchestra we may get big results 


in American men and women whoare able to take 
their rightful place in the American orchestra ? 





Education of Boys and Girls 


Little attention has been given by schools to 
the different needs of boys and gir!s as regards 
preparation for life. In most particulars, courses 
of study have been planned to meet the supposed 
needs of the boys and have been offered without 
modification or alternative choice to the girls. 
The following resolution adopted by the National 
Education Association at its last meeting indicates 
that a change in this respect is to be expected. 

“The success of woman in the field of higher 
education during the last generation demonstrated 
her intellectual quality and placed her on a level 
with her brother. Up to this time she had been 
following the traditions of man’s education, in 
many instances of an antiquated type; but the 
time has now come for a new difterentiation. 
While no essential difference exists 1n the mental 
value of the sexes there exists a difference in men- 
tal and emotional quality and in social function. 
This Association, therefore recommends that this 
difference be recognized in courses of study aud 
methods of training for our girls and young 
women.’”” 
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Charles Dickens 


\ X FHILE the Koglish-speaking world is doing 
homage to the genius of Charles Dickens, 
the pupils may with profit) study his 

works during this nionth. 

‘Teachers who have not already become Fauiliar 
with “"Dickens as an Eduecator,’? by James L. 
Hughes, will find that volume a delight, as well 
revelation of amuch that as fuodamental on 
Ihe newer views of education current today. — It 
certainly is an advantage to study an author al 


ais a 


the season of his centennial, for the magazines 
and newspapers are then supplying so much that 
is of decided interest. Besides, there is the cum- 
ulative delight tn moving forward with a subject 
day by day, at the same remembermg that 
the rest of the world of readers is cngaged with 


brane 


the sane theme 

Fortunately for the school, its bonding hooks 
and language books are well suppled with excerpts 
from Dickens. We would not think of omitting 
the “Christmas Carol’? even if we did not have a 
chance to give Tb at the season when it means most 
lo children’s Charact I's. 

Much of this work read aloud by the 
leacher rather than treated didactieally. It will 
be read aloud and enjoyed, and therefore made a 
permanent possession, After a unit 
vividly imagined, it may be ulilized as a language 
lesson if it especially lends itself to such treat- 
ment. Narration and characterization are per- 
haps the most usable forms of prose writing Found 
in these extracts suitable for purposes. 
When a characterization appeals strongly to the 
class, let them examine it closely, discovering how 
Dickens secured his effects. Sometinies let pupils 
read and re-read a sentence or a phrase until it 
becomes part and parcel of their own speech. 
Memorizing becomes a delight under such cireum 
stances, and pupils will enjoy Incorporating into 
their own everyday Buglish some of those espe- 
clally felts itous sit) Hes ot Dickens. 

Insight into human nature, its motives, aspira 
tions, hopes, trials, and simple joys should result 
More sym- 


will be 


has been 


school 


from a prolonged stady of Dickens. ; 
pathy with others, more compassion for the un- 
fortunate, more delight im the welfare of the 
uninteresting people around us 
of the desirable results we may confidently ex- 
pect from our work with the pupils during the 
yy riod given to Dickens. 

Detailed study of a unit may be profitable for 
chicr pupils in the composition class.  ‘Tuke the 

erpt from Martin Chuzzlewit, used in Nutter, 

rsey and Greenough’s “Specimens of Prose 


these are some 


‘omposition”’’ :— 

‘*Tt was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when 
the declining sun, struggling through the mist which 
had obscured it all day, looked brightiy down upon a 
little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey of the 
fair old town of Salisbury. ’ 

‘“Like the sudden fla.li of memory or spirit kindling 
up the mind of an old man, it shed a glory upon the 
in which its departed youth and freshness 
The wet grass sparkled in the. 


scene, 
seemed to live again. 
liyht; the seanty patches of verdure in the hedges 
Where a few green twigs yet stood together bravely, 
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ENGLISH 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


reststing to the last the tyranny of nipping winds aud 


carly frosts, took heart and brightened up; the stream 
sullen all day long, broke 
rhul sinile; the birds began to chirp and 
the naked boughs, as though the hopeful 


creatures hatf believed that winter had gone by, and 


Which had been dull and 
out into a elies 
twilter on 
pring had come already. The vane upon the tapering 
pire of the old chnreh glistened from its lofty station 
; and from the 


in sympatiny with the general gladness 


ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back 


upon the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet 


buthding were the hoarding-place of twenty summers, 


and all their ruddiness and warmth were stored within. 
‘Even those tokens of the season which emphatically 
whispered ef the coming winter, graced the landscape, 
and, for the mement, tinged its livchier features with 
ulness. The fallen leaves, with 
forth 
sounds of distant 


nO OppPressive air of 


whieh the ground wa trewn, vave a pleasant 


fravranee, and subduing all harsh 
fect and wheels, ercated a repose in yentle unison with 
the lisdit 


distant husbandmen and with the noiseless passage of 


scattering of seed hither and thither by the 


it turned up the rieh brown earth, aud 
fields. On 


the plongh 
wrought a vraceful pattern in the stubbled 
the motionless branches olf some trees, autumn berries 
like 


Where the fruits were jewels ; 


hug clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled 


orchards others, stripped 
of all their varniture, stood, each the centre of its little 
heap of bright red leaves, watchiug their slow decay ; 
them all 
crunched and crackled up, as though they had been 
burnt; about the stems of sume were piled, in ruddy 
mounds, the apples they had borne that year; while 


others again, still wearing theirs, had 


others (hardy evergreens, this class) showed somewhat 
tern and gloomy in their vigor, as charged by nature 
with the admonition that it is not to hermore sensitive 
grants the longest term of 
life. Still athwart their darker boughs, the sunbeanis 
light, 


mnantling in amony their swarthy branches, used them 


and joyous favorites she 


trnck out paths of deeper gold; and the red 


as foils to set its brightness off, and aid the lustre ot 
the dying day. 

‘A mnoment, and its glory was no wore. The sun 
dark 


the west 


went down beneath the long iines of hill and 
an air city, wall 
battlement ; the 


the shining church turned cold 


cloud which piled up in 
heaped on wall, and battlement on 
light was withdrawn ; 
and dark; the stream forgot to smile; the birds were 
silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt on everything. ’”’ 

‘The order of procedure in presenting this bit 
of description to a class may be as tollows:— 

1. Vivid imaging of the scene. 

2. Comparison of these items with scenes al- 
ready familiar to pupils. 

3. Original observation of the aspects of the 
present season and environnient. 

4. Inquiry into the way in which Dickens se- 
cured bis results. 

5: A brief study of choice words, structure of 
sentences, and arrangement of material. 

6. A re-reading of the excerpt to unify and 
express what has been learned. 

His works, not his biography, will interest 
children most in the study of any author. ‘The 
works are more valuable than the biography. 
However, if may be desirable to present some such 
characterization as the following in closing the 
lessons on Charles Dickens, 


*- 


. ure, determined to couquer ¢ 


February 1912 


leacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


How well I recall the bleak winter evening in 


1842 when I first saw the handsome, glowiug face of 


the young man who was even then famous over half 
the globe! He came bounding into the Tremont 
House, fresh from the steamer thai had brought him te 
our shores, and his cheery voice through the 
hall, as he gave a quick glance at the new scenes 
opening upon him ina strange land on first arriving 
at a Transatlantic hotei. 
as the lights burst upon the merry party just entering 
the house, and several gentlemen came 
greet him *, * Young, 
shipped for his genius, belted round by such troops of 
friends as rarely ever man had, 


rang 


‘Here we are!’’ he shouted, 


forward to 


handsome, almost wor- 


coming to a new 
country to make new conquests of fame and honor 
* * * From ton to toe every fibre of his body was 
What vigor, 
what freshness of spirit possessed him! He 


i 


unrestrained and alert. what keenness, 
laughed 
all over, and did not care who heard him! He seemed 
like the Emperor of Clice-fulness on a cruise of pleas- 
reaim or two of fun every 
of his overflowing existence. 


hour That night im- 


pressed itself on my memorv for all time, so far as I 
am concerned with things sublunary. It was Dickens, 


the true‘ ‘Boz, ’in flesh and blood, who stood before us 


at last, and with my companions, three or four lads of 


eht, 


my own age, I determined to sit up late that nig 


None of us then, of course, had the 
quaintance with the delighiful stranger, and J 


honor of an ac- 
little 
thought that I should afterwards come to know lim in 
the beaten way of friendship, aud live with him day 
by day in years far distant; that I should ever be so 
near to him that he would reveal to me his joys and 
sorrows, and thus, 
life from his own 


ati? shoutd learn the story of his 
James T. Fields, 

There is one broad sky over all the world, aud 

whether it be blue or cloudy, the same heaven beyond 


it.—Charles Dickens, 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH TO COLERIDGE 


Yes, do send me a book for my 
hirthday. Not a bargain book, bought from 
a haberdasher, but a beautiful book, a book 
to caress—peculiar, distinctive, individual: 
u book that hath first caught your eye and 
then pleased your fancy, written by an author 
with a tender whim, @llrigs:t out of his heart. 
We will read it together in the gloaming, 
and when the cathermy dusk doth blur the 
page, we'll sit with hear! too full Jor speech 
and think it over, i 
Personal Description 

Several-days prior to the giving of the lesson, 
assign topics to be prepgred by the pupils. Let 
them find good word-pi¢tures of George Wash- 
ington’s personal omens. Ask the pupils to 
practise reading aloud their individual parts be- 
fore coming to clas§ Im jorder that they will be 
able to convey the pletyre to the rest. 

Such units as this from thei readers will doubt- 
less be brought in: 














gpersonal appearance was in 


‘*George Washington’ 
yar: * it was a model of manly 


harmony with his : 




































‘There stood the ‘Father of his Country’ 


February 1912 


strength and beauty. He was about six feet two inches 
in height and his person well proportioned,—in the 
earlier part of life rather spare, and never too stout 
for active graceful movement. The complexion in- 
clined to the florid; the eyes were blue and remarkably 
far apart; a profusion of ‘brown hair was drawn back 


from the forehead, highly powdered according to the ! 


fashion of the day, and gathered in a bag behind, He 
was scrupulously neat in his dress, and while in camp, 
though he habitually left his tent at sunrise. he was 
usually dressed for the day.’’ 


This also from ‘*Heroes Every Child Should 
Know’? will doubtless appear among pupils’ 
selections : 


“On the fourth of March, 1797, Washington went to 
the inauguration of his successor as President of the 
United States. General Washington's dress was a full 
suit of black. His military hat had the black cockade, 
acknowledged 
by nations the first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of hiscountrymen, No marshals with gold- 
colored scarfs attended him; 
no noise ; the most profound silence greeted him, as il 
the great assembly desired to hear him breathe. 1 
cannot describe Washington's appearance as I felt it— 
perfectly composed and self-possessed till the close of 
Then when strong, nervous sobs broke 
great 


there was no cheering, 


his address. 
loose, when tears covered the faces, then the 
man was shaken. I never took my eyes from his face. 
Large drops came from his eyes. He looked as if his 
heart was with them, and would be to the end.’’ 

Further description is also given thus: 

“In person Washington was unique. He looked like 
no one else. Toa stature lofty and commanding he 
united a form of the manliest proportions, anda dig- 
nified, graceful, and imposing carriage. In the prime 
of life he stood six feet, two inches. For his step was 
firm, his appearance noble and impressive long after 
the time when the physical properties of men are sup- 
A majestic height was met by cor- 
person 


posed to wane. 
responding breadth and firmness. His whole 
was so cast in nature’s finest mould as to resemble 
all of whose parts unite to the per- 
But with all its development cf 


an ancient statue, 
fection of the while. 
muscular power, Washington's 
bulkiness, and so harmonious were its proportions that 
lie did not appear so tall as his portraits have repre- 
rather spare than full during his 


form had no look of 


sented. He was 
whole life.’’ 
Let pupils read these or others. Those who 
listen should be able to give the salient points in 
the description when it closes. 
A good portrait of We ‘on may then be 
shown to advantage. Wit picture in sight, 
pupils can orally or in wriung give a description 
of it. Comparison with the models brought to 
class by the pupils may follow with profit, and 
this brief stady should close with something rather 
more original on the part of the pupils. ‘They 
may be “required to closely observe Whistler’s 
portrait of Carlyle, for instance, and write a 
description of that masterpiece. 
BOOKS 
Our teacher and our great masters. These 
are the masters who instruct us without whip 
or rod. without harsh words or anger, asking: 
naught in return. If you seek them they are 
noi lip; Yf you ask counsel of them, they 
do not refuse it; if you go astray, they do 
not chide; if you betray ignorance to them, 
they do not know how to laugh in scorn. 
Truly, of all our masters, Books alone are 


free and frecly teach.—Richard de Bury (1635. ) 
The Verb 


**T find that you have difficulty in recognizing 
transitive and intransitive verbs. Today we shall 
learn how to tell them apart without the slightest 
confusion. 

**What did I do?’’ 

**You broke the crayon.”’ 

“Write that sentence on the 
Freda."’ 


blackboard, 
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‘Find the word that ex presses the action. 

We’ ll mark broke number one.”’ 
**Find the word that names the actor, Norman.” 

“We'll mark you number two.”’ 

**Find the word that names the receiver of the 
action, Antoinette.” 

“We'll mark crayon number three.”’ 

**How many elements, or parts, have we found 
in this sentence, Marie ?”’ 

**Count and name them, Claudia.”’ 

“Close this book, Alice. ‘Vell what Alice did, 
Roy.”’ 

** Alice closed the book.”’ 

“Find the word that expresses the action. 
Number it one. 


**Find the word that names the actor. Number 


1t ¢wo. 
“Find the word that names the receiver of the 
action. Number it ¢/ree. 


“How many cle ments do we find in this sentence ? 
Name and number them. 
“You pupils may come to the bl: ikbourd and 
nuinber in this order the clements of the sentences 
I have written here. 


Bees make honey. 

Fran:tin invented stoves. 

Yeats writes dramas. 

Music inspires men. 

Pennsylvania exports coal. 

The bird protects her young. 
Washington crossed the Delaware. 
Edward Lear wrote nonsense verse. 
She called you. 

Clothes collect dust. 


**How many elements are there in each of these 
sentences? When a sentence is built in just this 
way, with these three parts, the verb is always 
transitive. If one of these parts is missing, the 
verb cannot be transitive. What must you do to 
find out whether a verbistransit:veor not? Yes, 
you must examine the whole sentence to sec 
whether these three elements are there. Looking 
at the verbalone will not be sufficient. You must 
take in the whole sentence. 

‘**You may compose original illustrations of the 
trancitive verb, As you give your sentence, name 
and number the three eleme nts. 

‘*From what we have discovered of the real 
li iture of this verb, define transitive verb. 

*“Now turn to your grammar, and find the 
definition given there. Learn it by heart. Close 
hooks. Recite the definition. in concert. 

**Let us look at the verb that is net transitive. 
The Greek in means nol, so intransitive merely 
means not transitive. When is a verb — not 
transitive ? ; 

**The wind blew the leaves. What kind 
verb is blew? Put the period alter b/ew and erase 
the rest. What kind of verb is blew? How do 
you know? Can you be puzzled about it now ? 
How can you always test a transitive verb? When 
a verb will not stand the test for transitive how 
will you classify it? 

Stop saying or even thinking that a verb is 
transitive, but used intransitive ely. That is like 
saying that because you wore a pink dress last 
evening you are still rosy in that lovely color. 
Remember all words are just what their use in 
that sentence mukes, no more, no less. Call the 
verb by just what it does in the instance you are 
considering, and leave everything else alone. 

‘Compare original sentences containing in- 
transitive verbs. Be ready to give your reason 
for saying intransitive. 

**Give original sentences containing both classes 
of verbs. Call on a classmate to select each, giv- 
ing reasons, 

“Turn to that descriptive lesson you studied in 
your geographies yesterday. [ind all the verbs. 
Make two lists of them. 

**How shall you avoid confusion in future with 
these two clusses of verbs? 

‘* Define intransitive verb from your text book. 
You ten pupils read the definition aloud one after 
the other. Close books. Class repeat the defini- 
tion frou: memory. 

“What have you learned today ?”’ 
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THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
In the 
library I spend my nights. 
library and all history unrolls before me. I 
breathe the morning air of the world while-the 
scent of Eden's roses yet lingered in it, while 
it vibrated only to the laugh of Eve. TI see 
the pyramids building ; I hear the shouting 
of the armies of Alexander; I feel the ground 
shake beneath the march of Cambyses. J sit 
asin a theatre; the stage is Time, the play is 
the world. What a spectacle it is!—Alew- 
anacr Smith. 


garden I spend my days, in my 
* I gointomy 


Picture Enjoyment 


Why are people desirous of seeing great paint- 
‘hearing exquisite music, hel holding fine 
sculpture # Why are they willing to put forth 
much effori, sometimes making many sacrifices, 
in order to come face to face with a maste ‘Eplece 
of art? The inspirs ation, the joy resulting, are 
abundant reward fer every ¢ fort, ever v sacrifice. 
"h he ‘nthe mission of art is to give enjoyment and 
to “lead life upward.’ Is not this the mission 
of art in the schoorloom as well as in the world 
at large? And yet so wedded are teachers to the 
idea of instruc tion that even under the guidance 
of the least didactic, the most artistic of super 
visors, the practice of converting a picture into a 
lesson frequently prevails; in such cases the real 
purpose of the course in art is submerged, 
Perhaps the cause of much misunderstanding in 
the treatment of pictures can be traced to the 
commonly-used term “picture study,’ a term 
most misleading. It has resulted in a didactic 
rendering—rending, I mean—-of works of art, 
with aim, preparation, presentation, and sum 
mary, all very definitely set forth in the form of 
a lesson. ‘That this treatment is erroneous ap 
pears at once. Many pictures appeal te the emo- 
tions rather than to the intellect, others appeal to 
the imagination rather than to the judgment. 
Or, to state the matter more correctly, many pic- 
tures appeal to the intellect only as the emotions 
are active, and to the judgment only as the imagi 
nation is fired. To illustrate: We recently saw a 
lesson on the well known painting, “‘ Feeding her 
Birds”? by Millet. When this subject was pre- 
sented to a class the pupils were asked to study 
the picture in order that they might write a story 
about it! Then followed an exercise in which 
each figure in the painting was named, cataloged 
without any reference to the relations each 
Minute descriptions of these 
regard- 


ings, 


merely, ; 
bears to the other. 
figures and of the background came next, 
less of the fact that Millet shunned details in his 
desire to set forth one great truth. ‘The exercise 
closed without any attempt to arouse a sweet sense 
of filial appreciation, no delicate treatment ap 
peared of the mother’s self-sacrificing atutude to- 
ward her children, a universal feeling ‘so touch 
ingly depicted by the artist. ‘The real import of 
the painting evades verbal treatment. If the real 
significance of the pictute is not felt by the pu- 
pils, of what value is the detailed study, exeept 
it, be a study of technic—a subject we are not dis- 
cussing here. ° 

Plainly the judgment is best reached in an in- 
stance of this nature through the avenue of the 
emotions. It is not possible to teach this picture 
any more than it is possible to teach ‘Tennyson's 
‘Bugle Song.’? The skillful teacher of lilera- 
ture “does not dream of teaching Shelley’s **Ode 
to a Skylark,’’ neither does she dream of teac hing 


(Continued on page 56) 
OLD BOOKS 
What a silence in those old books, 


half-peopled world; what bleating of flocks, 


what pastoral rest, what. ndubitable human 


as U “Ul 


evistence! Across brawling centuries of blood 
and war IT hear the bleating of Abraham's 
flocks, the tinkling of the hells of Rebekah's 


camels.—Alevander Smith. 
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_ Hours With Literary Friends—VI. Will Carleton - 


IL.L, CARLETON is the poet of Western 

Wy farm life in the early days, and as such 

will ever hold a place in literature. He 
has never been excelled as a narrative versifier. 
His ballads paint witha master hand scenes which 
ithe hand of ‘Time has long since relegated to the 
past. ‘Take, for instance, “*The First Settler’s 
Story.’’ It is asplendid picture of pioneer life, 
portraying the hardships which they endured and 
the depressing homesick longing for Eastern 
friends and privileges. Others equally true and 
vivid are “A Lightning Rod Dispenser,*’ **Mak- 
in’ an Editor Outen o’? Him,” “The Christmas 
Baby,’ ‘Betsy and I Are Out,”’ ete. 

There is much of inspiration and interest in 
the story of Mr. Carleton’s life. He was born 
in Hudson, Michigan, Oct. 21, 1845. His 
father was a pioneer settler, formerly from New 
Hampshire. Like many another farm lad, young 
Curleton helped on the farm during the summer 
time and attended the district school during the 
short winter term. But he was rot contented 
with this brief period of study. He loved books, 
and deep in his heart slumbered the ambition to 
become a famous poct. ‘To this end he spent 
evenings and such odd times as he could spare in 
reading and studying. Finally he fitted himself 
for the high school in his neighboring village 
and cheerfully trudged the five-mile walk twice a 
day to and from the school. Often the roads 
were almost impassable with snow, again they 
were heavy and thick with mud, but “‘he trod 
these difficulties down out of the way, for he was 
bound to win, come what would.”’ 

At the age of sixteen, young Carleton became 
a teacher in a neighboring country school, and 
for the next four years divided his time between 
teaching, attending school, and working as a 
farm hand. Here he gathered the incidents 
which later served him such good turn in the de- 
tails of his poems. 1n 1865 he became a student 
at Hillsdale College, Michigan, and was gradu- 
ated four years later. He was the class poet. 

The graduation poem, “Rifts in the Cloud,” 
was afterwards published in *‘Farm Legeuds.”’ 
It contains many passages of inspiration. Note 
the closing stanza: 

‘*Old class of ’69, together, still, 

We’ve journeyed up the rough and toilsome hill ; 

Seeking the gems to labor ne’er denied, 

Picking the fruits that deck the mountain-side. 

Now, in the glory of this summer day, 

We part, and each one goes his different way. 

Let each, with hope to fire his yearning soul, 

Still hurry onward to the shining goal. 

Thé way at times may dark and weary seem, 

No ray of sunshine on our path may beam, 

The dark clouds hover o’er us like a pall, 

And gloom and saduess seem to compass all ; 

But still, with honest purpose, toil we on; 

And if our steps be upright, straight, and true, 
Far in the east a golden light shall dawn, 
And the bright smile of God come 
through.’’ 

In his poem, ‘That Day We Graduated,” 
Carleton tells of the hour which had at last 
arrived after four years of waiting: 


bursting 


‘*The hour we wished and dreaded most, 
From which we shrunk, for which we waited ; 
That inward fear and outward boast— 
That fine old day we graduated! 
A thousand heads and -hearts were there, 
With more or Jess discernment gifted ; 
Our enemies with hopeful stare. 
Our friends with look of kindness lifted. 
We saw gay chaplets, wondering who 
To crown their brilliant lives were fated ; 
Bouquets looked puzzled ’mid their bloom, 
That fragrant day we graduated !"’ 

At a class reunion some six years later the poet 
recorded the triumph and progress of the **Old 
Class of °69°’ in his poem ** Brothers and Friends. ”’ 
He threw his fish-line deep and far into memory’s 
pond and still at the close was able to rejoice that: 
‘Beneath the blue of this clear sunlit sky, 

Meneath the storm-cloud, rudely lingering nigh, 


From night to night—from changing day to day— 
Our grand Society has won its wey. 





By Inez N. McFee 


And as the lichen plant, when tenipest-torn, 

And roughly from its native hillside borne, 

Sucks moisture from the whirlwind’s shivering form 
And grows, while yet hurled onward by the storm, 
And wnen at last its voyage well is ’o’er, 

Thrives, sweeter, purer, stronger than before, 

Our gallant little band has ever grown 

Stronger for all the struggles it has known ; 

And, ’mid the smiles and frowns that heaven out-sends, 
Our hearts still beat as Brothers and as Friends.’’ 

On the occasion of the twentieth alumni _ re- 
union for **The Old Class of ’69,”° the poet was 
to the fore with his memorable poem **Our March 
Through the Past.’? He began with the day “*in 
bonnie October’? when they “‘stood on that line 
where youth’s journey was done’’ ready to “suffer 
and strive with the nerves of the mind,’’ and 
came on down through the years of the “bright, 
glorious march,’’ with many a quip and witti- 
cism, rejoicing that he could say with Webster, 





WILL CARLETON 
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**The past is secure.”’ In closing, he sounded a 

clarion note for the future :— 

‘*Forward march is the order that comes from on high, 

And rules the great college that graces the sky ! 

They say Art is long, and they say very true; 

But, so, by-the-way, is Eternity, too! 

No study today gets our effort and love, 

But has its completion in text-books above ; 

No work over which the clouds struggle and beat, 

But finished may be with the clouds ’neath our feet ; 

Then with eyes upon Earth, but with hearts forward 
cast, 

We will thank happy Heaven for our march through 
the past !’’ 

After graduating from college Mr. Carleton 
began work as a journalist on an agricultural 
yaper in Chicago. His famous poem “* Betsy and 
| Are Out”’ was the first to bring him recognition 
in literary circles. It appeared in the **Toledo 
Blade” in 1872. ‘*Harper’s Weekly”’ at once 
copied it with suitable illustrations. The follow- 
ing year Harper & Brothers brought out a collec- 
tion of Carleton’s poems under the title of Farm 
Ballads. This contaired the now famous selec- 
tions, ** How Betsy and J Made Up,” ‘*Gone With 
a Handsomer Man,” “*Over the Hills to the Poor 
House, ”” ete. 

The preface to ‘“*Farm Ballads” gives an inter- 






ested public a little insight into the poet’s liter- 
ary methods. He says: “These poems have been 
written under various and, in some cases, diffi- 
cult conditions: in the open air, with team afield ; 
in the student’s den, with ghosts of unfinished 
lessons hovering gloomily about; amid the rush 
and roar of railroad travel, which trains of 
thought are not prone to follow; and in the edi- 
tor’s sanctum, where the dainty feet of the muses 
do not often deign to tread.”’ 

Other volumes of poems are ** Farm Legends,”’ 
**Farm_ Festivals,’’ “City Ballads,”’ and ** Young 
Folks Centennial Rhymes.’’ Mr. Carleton has 
also found favor with the public through the 
medium of his journalistic work, in the pages of 
the popular magazine which bears his name, and 
in his lectures througheut the West. 


SuGGEsTIONS For A CARLETON Day 


1. Song. 
2, Quotations from Carleton. 
3. Recitations: 
(a) Flash, the Fireman’s Story. 
(b) Three Links of a Life. 
(c) Makin’ an Editor Outen o’ Him. 
4, Song. 
5. Pantomime: The ‘Three Lovers.* 
6. Song. 
7. Recitations: 
(a) ‘The Schoolmaster’s Guests. 
(b) Gone With a Handsomer Man. 
8. Biography of Carleton. 
9. Recitations: 
(a) Over the Hills to the Poor House. 
(b) *Tis Snowing. (T'wo Voices. ) 
(c) Betsy and I Are Out. 
10. Song. : 


*This is a most successful pantomime for amateurs. 
fails 10 bring down the house? Found in ‘‘Farm Legends.’ 


QUOTATIONS FROM CARLETON 


Would I might utter all my heart can feel! 

But tLere are thoughts weak words will not reveal ; 

Tlie rarest fruitage is the last to fall; 

The strongest language hath no words at all. 
—Brothers and Friends. 


Nevet 
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And show ’em, that though this life’s a start 
For the better world, no doubt, 
Yet earth an’ heaven ain’t so far apart 
As many good folks make out! 
—Three Links of a Life. 


**We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast, 
The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased— 
For, never a blessing encompassed earth’s child, ; 
But Thou,in Thy mercy, looked downward and smiled.’’ 


Lay thee aside thy grief, darling !—lay thee aside thy 
grief! 
And Happiness will cheer thee beyond all thy belief! 
As off as winter comes summer, as sure as night comes 
day, 
And as swift as sorrow cometh, so swift it goeth away! 
K’en in your desoiation you are not quite unblest: 
Not all who choose may count their woes upon.a 
mother’s breast. 
—Three Links of a Life. 


Sank a palace in the sea, 

When my ship went down; 
Friends whose hearts were gold to me— 
Gifts that ne’er again can be— 

’Neath the waters brown. 
There you lie, O Ship, today, 
In the sand-bar stiff and gray! 

You who proudly sailed away 
From the splendid town 

—When My Ship Went Down. 


If life’s charms in our arms grow a-tired and take 
wing ; 
If the flowers that are ours turn to nettles and sting; 
If the home sink in gloom that we labored to save, 
And the garden we trained, when its best bloom is 
gained be enriched by a grave; 
Shall we deem that life’s dream is a toil and a snare? 
Shall we lie down and die on the couch of despair? 
Shall we throw needless woe on our sad heart bereft? 
Or, grown tearfully wise, look with pain-chastened 
eyes at che joys that are left? 
—The Joys That Are Left. 





A good deed is never lost; he who sows co rrtesy, 
reaps friendship; and he who plants kindness, 
pee a love. — Basil. 
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The Country of Lady of the Lake—Trossachs and Loch Katrine 


was the first Sassenach who discovered the 

Trossachs as it was his poem that gave them 
world-wide celebrity.”’ The Trossachs pass is a 
narrow crooked defil- between two high moun- 
tains. *‘When rst you enter the Trossachs there 
is such an assen:biage of wildness and of rude 
grandeur as beggars all description and fills the 
mind with the most sublime conceptions. ’’—-Dr. 
Robertson, 1791. The pass is thickly wooded 
with birch and oak a a thick vegetation of 
moss and ferns and heather covers the ground. 
On the north are the glens and deep cut rocks of 
Ben An, on the south are the glens and ravines 
It was in this section around Ben 
Nearby 


Ge ts says, ‘*The world believes that Scott 


Venue thatthe gallant grey perished. 
also is the Pass of Keal au Duine. 

Legend tells the story, and it is considered au- 
thentic in the district, that Cromwell's soldiers 
fund their way to the Pass of the Trossachs and 
a Highlander shot one of them. The Highlanders 
had placed their money, women, children and 
treasures on an island in Loch Katrine and had 
removed the boats from the lake shore. One of 
the soldiers swam.to the island to bring away a 
boat to carry a party of soldiers over to the island 
to avenge the death of their comrade. As the 
soldier laid his hand on a projecting rock with 
one stroke of a knife a Highland dame severed 
his head from his body. The island was no more 
molested. The heroine was Elan Stewart, from 
whom the island takes its name. 

In the shadow of Ben An the Knight of Snowdoun 
saw. Blanche of Devan, rewarded Red Murdoch 
for his treachery, and accepted the hospitality of 
MacAlpine’s chief. The description of — the 
‘Trossachs by Scott, beginning, ““The western 
waves of ebbing day”? and continuing through 
the paragraph is vivid and accurate. 

‘*And now to issue from the glen.’’ 

The water of Loch Katrine has been raised and 
its shore line somewhat changed by the Glasgow 
Water Works, but I doubt if it has lost any of its 
beauty. I saw the lake for the first time about 
nine o’clock one night early in July and watched 
the sun set. It must be remembered that in this 
latitude during the longest days there are only 
about three hours darkness. If the moon is full 
and the sky clear it can hardly be called night. 
The air on this occasion was hazy as it usually is, 
but under favorable conditions I doubt not that 
the scene would be equal to that described by 
Scott, “‘What scenes were here for lordly pomp or 
churchman’s pride”’, My next visit was on a Sun- 
day morning. ‘he cattle were grazing on the 
distant strath. ‘The sheep were feeding on the 
mountain side. ‘he rabbits and squirrels were 
playing on the ground. The souud of the church 
bell was soon echoed and reechoed from moun- 
tain to crag and glen to cavern. The worship- 
pers wended their way to the kirk. ‘The whole 
atmosphere bespoke the Sabbath reverence. It was 
a clear, calm, and peaceful Sabbath morning. 

No better description of Loch Katrine exists 
than Dorothy Wordsworth’s in Recollections of 
a Tour in Scotland in 1803. This was seven 
years before the Lady of the Lake was written. 
*‘We were*rowing down that side of the lake 
which had hitherto been little else than a moovish 
ridge. After turning a rocky point we came to 
a bay closed in by rocks and steep woods, chiefly 
of full grown birch. The lake was elsewhere 
ruffled, but at the entrance to this bay the breezes 
sunk, and it was calm; a small island was near, 
and the opposite shore, covered with wood, looked 
soft through the misty rain. William, rubbing 
his eyes. for he had been asleep, called out that 
he hoped I had not let him pass by anything that 
was so beautiful as this; and I was glad to tell 
him that it was but the beginning of a new land. 
After we had left this bay we saw before us a 


*All rights reserved. 


By L. V. Arnold 


long reach of woods and rocks and rocky points, 
that promised other bays more beautiful than 
what wehad passed. The ferryman was a good, 
natured fellow and rowed very industriously, 
following the ins and outs of the shore; he was 
delighted with the pleasure we expressed, contin- 
ualiy repeating how pleasant it would have been 
on a iine day. I believe he was attached to the 
lake by some sentiment of pride as his own domain 
—his being e!most the only boat upon it—which 
made him, seeing we were willing gazers, take far 
more pains than an ordinary boatman. He 
would often say, after he had compassed the turn- 
ing of a point, This is a bonny part, and he 
always chose the bonniest, with greater skill than 
our prospect hunters and picturesyue travelers. 
Places screened from the wind-—that was the 
first point, the rest followed of richer 
growing trees, rocks and banks and curves which 
the eye delights in, 

“The second bay we came to differed from the 
rest; the hills retired a short space from the lake, 
leaving a few level fields between on which was 
a cottage embosomed in trees; the bay was de- 
fended by rocks at each end, and the hills behind 
made a shelter for the cottage, the ouly dwelling, 
U believe, except one. on this side of Loch Ket- 
terine. We now came te steeps that rose directly 
from the jake. and passed by a place called in the 
Gaelic the Den of Ghosts, which reminded us of 
Lodore; it is a rock, or mass of rock, with a 
stream of large black stones like the naked or 
dried up bed of a torrent down the side of it;hirch 
trees start out of the rock in every direction, and 
cover the hill above further than we could see. 
* * * Our delight increased as we advanced, till 
we came in view of the termination of the lake, 
where the river issues out of it through a narrow 
chasm between the hills. 

*** * * While we were upon the lake, on every 
side of us were bays within bays, often more like 
tiny lakes or pools than bays, and these not in 
long succession only, but all round, some almost 
on the broad breast of the water, the promontories 
shot out so far.”’ 

Ellen’s Isle is a beaatiful little circular island 
well covered with birch and oak and_ heather. 
This island was for a long time the home of a 
clansman of the MacGregor family, the strongest 
of MacAlpines. It waza safe retreat and was 
most fittingly chosen by Scott as the hiding place 
of the banished Douglas. ‘The island faces the 
Trossachs Pass beautifully and richly studded 
with heath-clad rock, the mouuntains on either 
side proudly flaunt their emblems of oak and 
mountain ash to the breeze. 


course— 


‘*High on the south, huge Ben Venue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled ; 
While on the north, throngh middle air, 

3en An heaved high his forehead bare.’’ 

The Silver Strand is a white pebble beach about 
one-fvurth mile in extent on the north side of the 
island at the foot of Ben-an. This beach is made 
of quartz stones apparently washed down from a 
quartz vein in the rock, High above is Rederick 
Dhu’s watch tower from which position his lieu- 
tenants could command a sweeping view of the 
country. 

On the opposite side of -the island, on Ben 
Venue is Coir-nan-Uriskin or Goblin’s Cave, less 
of a cave than a mass of rocks which the storms 
of centuries have uncovered and hurled into the 
mountain chasm. It was an ideal spot for the 
Highlanders to imagine ghosts wou!d disport 
themselves. Higher up on the mountain is the 
Pass of Cattle, Beal ach nambo. It was througtt 
here that the stolen herds were “‘lifted’* from the 
Lomond region. 

Loch Kairine is the largest of the Trossachs 
lochs. A brief comparison with the others may 
prove interesting: 


Lochs Max. Depth Length Max. Breadth 
Katrine 495 feet 8 miles 1 mile 
Achray — ea % °* 
Vennachar JJI ‘* °c 34 ** 
Lubnaig 46 °° 4% 4° 
Lomond 630° ** — 4 ™ 


The latter two are outside the Trosssach section. 

The steamer which now plys the water's of I.och 
Katrine covers much the same route which Scott 
ascribes to the victorious warriors returning 
home. The ship lands at Stronachlacher, the eas- 
tern terminal of a natural pass from the Lomond 
region to the Trossachs. ‘he western terminal 
is Inversnaid on Loch Lomond. 

The Lomond district is really divided into two 
literary parts, the northern part or Rob Roy sec 
tion overlapping the southern or Lady of the 
Lake Second only in Scottish scenery 
to the Trossachs is Loch Lomond. Its many 
wooded glens, its scores of islands, its clear water 
presents a variety of scenery rarely seen. Wild 
flowers hedeck the landscape, the hog myrtle and 


section, 


“The bonnie, blooming heather, what nameless charms 
it hath, 

As it spreads for miles 
tain path— 


around me on the lonely moun- 


The hills and dales and knowes are clad in purple 
sheen 

And far away, beneath the pines, what a sea of glossy 
green.’"’ . 


The course of the Highlander plunderers ss 
rovted by Scott can be readily followed on the 
map. From Glen Fruin they erossed the lake by 
boat stopping at the Castle of Lenox on Inch 
Murrain, from there they rowed past Inch Callioch, 
the island of Women, to Balmaha Pass. On Inch 
Callioch are still the remains of the ancient nun 
nervy. From Balinaha the shaggy Highlanders 
evidently followed one of the :nany paths along 
the lake shore through Dennan’s Row, or Ro 
wardennan, past Rob Roy’s prison and Craig 
Royston to the pass afore-mentioned, 

From manuscripts of the 16th century il is 
found that Lomond Loch was famous for three 
things: fish without fins, waves without wind, and 
a floating. island. 

Scott knew the section that he has introduced 
into the Lady of the Lake so thoroughly and has 
taken so few liberties with its topography that 
the pleasure of reading the poem amid the scenes 
of its action is wuch greater than is usually ex 
perienced in such cases. 

Scott has united fact and fiction with the ver 
bal painting of this section in such a masterful 
way that the Lady of the Lake has become a little 
classic. 1t will ever perpetuate the fame of the 
‘Trossachs, that part of bonnie, bonnie Scotland 
that will never, never die. 

Tributes to Washington 

The purest figure in history. -—Gladstone. 


Never did I behold so superba man. —Lafiyetle. 

Eternity alone can reveal to the human race its 
debt of gratitude to the peerless and immortal 
name of Washington.—Gar/ield. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was second to none 
in the humble and endearing scenes of his private 
life.—Richard Henry Lee. 

America has furnished to the world the charae- 
ter of Washington; if American institutions had 
done nothing else that alone would have entitled 
it to the respect of all mankind. — Webster. 


Washington is the mightiest name on earth 
long since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, 
still mightiest in moral reformation. * * * 
To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name 
of Washington are alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name, 
and in its naked, deathless splendor, leave it shin- 
ing on. —Lincoln. 
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Character Building—Being a Valentine 


'‘Cheerfulness is a duty we owe-to-others,’’ 


E have no reason to believe that St. Valen- 

W tine had anything to do. with the customs 

of the fourteenth of February. However, 

we have connected: his name for so many years 

with Valentine’s Day that it seems to take some- 
thing away from the day to leave his name out. 

Many years ago there lived a priest by the 


~ name of Valentine. Everybody knew.him. When 


anyone was sick, in sorrow, or needed help, the 
kind priest was ready to help him. Oftentimes 
poor people and children came to him and went 
away happy and comforted. But as the years 
passed on he soon became feeble and was sad _be- 
cause“he could no longer make his visits to the 
people who needed him. Then he thought, and 
decided that although he could not gladden_ peo- 
ple by seeing them, he could write loving mes- 
sages to cheer them. Whenever anyone was in 
sorrow or trouble, he looked for a little message 
from Valentine. Even the little children clapped 
their hands in glee when they received a little 
letter from him. 

But after a time people no longer received these 
letters, for Valentine was dead. He had brought 
happiness to so many hearts that people said, ** He 
is good enough to be called a saint,”’ and since 
his death we speak of him as Saint Valentine. 
We cannot truthfully say that Valentine’s Day is 
held in honor of St. Valentine but we can at least 
think of this good man on this day. 

It isn’t always possible for us to send Valentines 
but we can make many people happy by being 
Valentines ourselves. A sunny face does more 
sometimes than a bit of lace, ribbon and paper. 
Kind words often help very much. So this year 
if we cannot send a Valentine by the postman, 
we'll try to carry it ourselves. 

Little Annie wanted tu help her mother. ** Yes, 
Annie, you can wipe the dishes for me,”’ said 
mother. But Annie began to whine and said, *'I 
don’t like to wipe dishes, I want to do the dust- 





GARDENER 


By Catherine Payer 


ing.”’ ‘*You can’t do that for it is difficult for 
you to reach the high places.’? But Annie fretted 
all the time she was wiping the dishes. Was that 
the best kind ot help? Was that being a Valen- 
tine? 

We can make people happy by being good and 
trying to do our best. You know when you bring 
home a good report how mother and father are 
— How when you aie cross, mother’s face 

ooks worried. How pleasant father looks when 

you say and do pleasant things. What a smile 
came over grandma’sface when you found her 
glasses and gave her half your candy. How Tige 
wagged his tail when you gave him a piece of 
your bread. Didn’t baby laugh when you played 
with the brightly colored ball? My, what Valen- 
tines we can be when we just try a little! 


THE GIRL IN BLUE 

It was the blue suit that first caught Mr. Greenfield’s 
attenton. No one would have fancied that this grim- 
looking old gentleman, whose heavy eyebrows were 
habitually drawn into a portentous frown, would have 
had any leanings toward colors suggestive of June skies 
and forget-me-nots. But nevertheless, it was the flash 
of the blue suit on the sidewalk which made him look 
up from the back seat of the carriage where he sat with 
his arms folded and his thoughts busy. 

When he had looked, he forgot about the blue suit 
in watching the girl herself. Her face was so sweet 
and so joyful that it was worth the attention even of 
a millionaire planning how to make another million. 

Her dazzling smile was for the ragged newsboy, who 
was beaming back at her, showing every tooth in his 
head in his delight. 

‘*Well, Joe, how’s business?’’ he heard her say. 
Fortunately a blockade ahead forced tlie coacliman to 
rein up his horses, and so he heard Joe’s reply, ‘‘ Fois’- 
rate, Miss Bessie.’’ 

‘And are you still going to evening school ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Miss. An’ I’m goin’ to keep on till I know 


» >) 


somethin’. 





‘*That’s right, Joe. I expect to be proud of you 
some day. Good-by!’’ 

The girl in blue passed on, and suddenly quickened 
her pace to a run, for the old lady in front of her had 
dropped her umbrella and her purse and was looking 
down with an air of dismay on her scattered belong- 
ings. Before the stiff old knees could bend, the girl 
in blue had swooped down and restored both articles to 
their owner. 

‘*Thank you, my dear,’’ smiled the old lady. ‘‘It’s 
getting to be considerable of a task for me to get down 
And it isn’t all young folks that’s 


’ 


to the sidewalk. 
as sweet and obliging as you are.’’ 

The carriage had started again, but, just as it turned 
the corner Mr, Greenfield saw the girl in blue stop in 
front of a Salvation Army lassie whose face looked 
pale and tired under the quaint bonnet. ‘‘I haven’t 
much money with me,’’ the girl in blue burst out, 
‘but I'm going to walk both ways, so you can have 
the car fare anyway.’’ And the pale face lighted up 
and looked quite charming in that unexpected radiance, 

‘*Three in a block,’’ said Mr. Greenfield to himself, 
as the horses trotted swiftly to his office. He meant 
the three faces he had seen break into smiles at the 
approach of the girl in blue. She had not done much. 
A kindly interest, a small-service, an offering within 
the reach of the poorest, and yet in that one block she 
had made more people happy than Mr. Greenfield had 
in a year. He pulled his moustache thoughtfully. 
The making of more money to add to his fortune did 
not seem so important as it had whem he left home 
that morning... He had a curious craving to see how 
it would seem to scatter happiness about him, as had 
the girl in blue he had seen that morning. 

When he reached his office, he spoke to his confi- 
dential clerk. ‘‘Call Weeks up and tell him that he 
needn’t worry about that mortgage. Say we’re not 
going to press him.’’ He recollected Weeks’ face as 
he had seen it Jast, worn and harassed, and stniled to 
himself at the thought of the relief such°a message 
would bring. He felt almost as light of heart as the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Interest—II. 


J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


points relative to the subject of Interest were 

discussed. In the present article some of the 
methods of solving problems in Interest will be 
considered and suggestions will be made upon 
various phases of the subject. 

There are numerous methods for computing 
simple interest. One book with which the writer 
, is familiar enumerates thirteen. The following 
methods are the ones most commonly discussed in 
texts on Arithmetic. Six per cent, aliquot part, 
sixty day, one day, one month, one dollar, one 
og cent, twelve per cent and thirty-six per cent. 

t is not wise to require pupils to master more 
than one method besides the general one for com- 
puting interest. It is the experience of most 
teachers that the attempt to secure a mastery of 
several Citferent metheds tends to confuse the 
pupil, One method thoroughly mastered will 
serve the purpose much better than a partial 
knowledge of several methods. There is some 
difference of opinion as to what this one method 
should be, but most teachers will agree that the 
six per cent method is the one ta be taught. 

The six per cent method is the shortest for find- 
ing the interest on one dollar for a given number 
of days. It is somewhat inexact since it is based 
upon a year of three hundred sixty days. If 
exact interest is to be computed the basis must be 
the year of three hundred sixty-five days. Exact 
interest is the only method commonly used in 
England and it is the method generally employed 
hy the United States government. Bankers usu- 
ally collect interest upon the basis of a year of 
three hundred sixty days. Such a basis 1s more 
favorable to a bank because it is productive of a 
larger amount of interest. The interest tables 
generally used by the banks are usually computed 
upon this basis. For most financial transactions 
the difference between the exact interest and the 
interest based upon a year of three hundred sixty 
days is so small as to be negligible. 

‘The six per cent method is based upon the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Interest on $1 at 6% for I year (360 days) 
‘ se 


[ the last issue of this journal a number of 


s 06 


$1 ‘' 6% ‘* 2months (1-6 of 1 yr.)--$ .o1 
a ““ gr ‘6% ** rmonth (% of 2 mo.) § .005 
7s “gr **6% * 6 days (1-5 of 1 month)-- $.001 


i ‘gr “6% ‘** x day (1-6 of 6 days) =$.0001-6 
From a study of this table it is readily seen 
that since the interest on $1 at 6% for one month 
is $.005, or one-half a cent, the interest on $1 at 
6% for any number of months will be half as 
many cents as there are months. The interest on 
$1 at 6% for eight months is $ .04; for 7 months 
it is $.035 and for eleven months it is $ .055. 
The table also indicates the fact that since the 
interest on $1 at 6% for one day is $ .000} or } of 
a mill, the interest on $1 at 6% for any number 
of davs will be } as many mills as there are days. 
The interest on $1 at 6% for 18 days is $ .003; 
for 21 days it is $ .0035. 

The six per cent method thus enables us to de- 
termine quickly the interest upon $1 for any 
given number of months or days. If we are re- 
quired to find the simple interest on $480 for 7 
mo. 18 days at 6% we may proceed as follows: 

Interest on $1 at 6% for 7 mo. 18 days=$ .038 

Therefore interest on $480 at 6% for 7 mo. 18 
days=480 x $.038— $18.24. 

f the problem required the interest on $480 
for 7 mo. 18 days at 4%, we might find the in- 
terest at 6% and then 4 of this amount. If the 
rate were 314%, we might first find the interest 
at 6%, then divide this result by 6 (which would 
give the interest at 1%), and then multiply this 
result by 3%. : 


Short methods in interest should be postponed 


until the pupil has a working knoWledge of a good 
general method. The six per cent method ex- 
plained above may be considerably abridged and 
there is no reason why the abridged form should 
not be taught to the pupil after he understands 
the more expanded method. 





Suppose we are required to find the simple in- 
terest on'$480 for 7 mo. 18 days at 6%; we may 
proceed as follows: 

eC ro $1 8.24 

The 228 is derived from the reduction of 7 mo. 
18 days todays. We divide by 6 because the 
principle requires us to take } of the number of 
davs. We divide by 1.000 because having taken 
1. of the number of days we must use the result as 
mills and mills stands in thousandths place. 

What is the simple interest on $480 at 7% for 
5 mo. 12 days? 

16a Tone —$]1 5.12 

We divide by the first six because we must take 
1 of the number of days (162). We divide by 
t. e second six in order to find the interest at 1% ; 
we multiply by 7 in order to obtain the interest 
at 7%. 

One more problem by this method will prob- 
ably be sufficient to illustrate it. Find the simple 
interest on $840.24 for 3 mo, 24 days at 5%. 

3 mo, 24 days=114 days, 

} MexGc1 600 24 =$1 3.303 

The opportunity for cancellation afforded by 
this method is one of its chief: merits. 

In finding the time between two given dates the 
teacher should use the method prevalent in the 
vicinity. In some communities the time is com- 
puted in days, when the time is less than one year, 
and in years, months and days when the time is 
greater than a year. In other places the time 
tor periods greater than a year is found in years 
and days. The time between April 14, 1910 
and November 8, 1912 may be found in ‘any 
one of the following ways. By compound sub- 
traction the difference in time is found thus, 
1912—11— 8 The result is 2 yrs.. 6 mo., 24 da. 
1910— 4—14 

2— 6—x24 

Another method is as follows: The time from 
April 14, 1910 to April 14, 1912 is 2 years. 
The time belween April 14, 1912 and October 
14, 1912 is 6 mo. The time from October 14 to 
November 8 is 25 days. Therefore the entire 
time is 2 years, 6 mo., 25 days. 

Still a third method reckons the time from 
Apuil 14, 1910 to April 14, 1912 as 2 years and 
then computes the time from April 14, 1912 to 
November 8, 1912 as 16 days+-31 days-+-30 days 
—31 days+-31 days+-30 days+31 days+8 days, 
or 208 days, thus making the entire interval be- 
tween the dates equal to 2 years, 208 days, or 2 
years, 6 mo., 28 days. There are certain sec- 
tions of the country in which each of the three 
methods is recognized as correct. In one of the 
eastern states the day a note is given and the day 
it becomes due are both counted in computing the 
time. A note given May 14, 1912 lod dee July 
7, 1912 would therefore be considered as cover- 
ing a period of 55 days. In most states either 
the date a note is given or the date it matures is 
counted, but not both. The method current in the 
locality should be taught in the schools. 

Experience indicates that it is not wise to pre- 
sent the various ‘*indirect’’ problems in interest 
by the rules and formula. Such problems have 
but a very limited practical application and it 
would be more profitable to omit them than to 
require the pupils to work them in a mechanical 
way. They may be so presented as to afford a 
training that is worth while. A few such prob- 
lems will now be considered. 

What principal will yield $24.21 interest in 8 
mo. 15 days at 5%? 

(a) The interest on $1 at 5% for 8 mo. 15 
days= $.035,5, 

Therefore $24.21 is the interest as many times 





$1 as $.035,°, is contained times in $24.21, 


which is 673.82 times, therefore the principal is 
$673.82. 
(In this and in the following problems we con- 


sider 360 days=1 year. 8mo., 15 days, which is | 


equal to 255 days, is therefore 33 of a year.) 


(b) PxXyiaX Fei =924.21 
so p—*2*?! __ $673, 0 
T00* G0 
Method (a) appeals to some teachers and 
method (b) to others. Each method demands 
thought upon the part of the pupil and both are 
superior to the mechanical method so common in 
former years. Such methods as those just ex- 
plained never appeal to the mechanical teacher. 
In what time will a principal of $684 yield 
$10.032 interest at 4% ? 
(a) The interest on $684 for 1 year at 4%=- 
$27.36 
Therefore $10.032 is the interest for as many 
times 1 year as $27.36 is contained times in 
$10.032, which is .366 times. Therefore the 
time is .366 yrs. or .366 of 360 days, or 4 mo., 
12 days. 
(b) $684 x 54, x T=$10.032 
Where 'T==time in years 


10.032 : 
= 109977100 = 1008.2 — 866 


-. T=6 4 Xriv 

.. T=.366 years, or .366x 360 days, or 4 
mo, 12 days. 

One of the advantages of the second method is 
the opportunity that it affords pupils to employ 
the equation. 

In what time wiil any principal double itself 
at 4% simple interest ? 

In order that a principal may double itself it 
must gain 100% of itself. Since the principal 
gains 4% of itself in one year, it will take as 
many years to gain 100% of itself as 4% is coni- 
tained times in 100%, which is 25 times: there- 
fore the reqt ired time is 25 years. 

In order to find how long it will take any prin- 
cipal to triple itself at a given rate we find how 
long it will tike it to gain 200% of itself at the 
given ra‘, 

At whe: rate will any principal double itse!f 
in 20 yeurs? 

Since the principal is to gain 100% of itself in 
20 years, in 1-year it must gain ,!, of 100% of 
itself, which is 5% of itself. Therefore the re- 
quired rate is 5%. 

If the time permits, teachers will find it some- 
what valuable to have the pupils construct a 
small portion of a simple interest table such as is 
generally employed by bankers. A portion of 
such a table 1s given below. ; 

2months 4% 

Total days $1000 $2000 $3000 $4000 $5000 $6000 $7000 $8000 $9000 
60 6.66 13-33 19.99 26.65 33.33 39.99 46.66 52.22 59.99 


61 6.77 13-55 20.33 27.10 33-89 40.66 47.43 54.21 60.99 
62 E 6.88 13.77 20.66 27.55 34-44 41.32 48.21 55.10 61.99 


The table shows that the interest on $3000 for 
60 days at 4% is $19.99. The interest on $300 
for 60 days at 4% would therefore be $1.999 and 
on $30 it would be $.1999. The interest on 
$7000 for 62 days at 4% is $48.21. By mov- 
ing the decimal point we can easily find the in- 
terest on $700 or $70 or $7 or $.70 for the same 
tithe at 4%. 

Required to determine by use of the table the 
interest on $5486 for 61 days at 4%. 

The interest on $5000 for 61 days at 4% (from 
table) $33.89. 

The interest on $400 for 61 days at 4% (from 
table) $2.71. 

The interest on $80 for 61 days at 4% (from 
table) =$.5421. 

The interest on $6 for 61 days at 4% (from 
table) —$.0406. 

Therefore interest on $5486 for 61 days at 4% 
(from table) $37. 182. x 

In the next issue of this journal some further 
applications of percentage involving time will be 
considered. Especial attention will be given to 
the subject of compound interest. 





The way to mend the bad world is to create the 
right world.—Emerson’s Conduct of Life. 
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Geography—Teaching the Location of Cities 


MOST interesting experiment is now being 
A carried on in a great university of our 

country to see what the students remember 
of their place geography. Just yesterday a bright 
young lady located Toronto, Canada, just east of 
the mouth of the Detroit River; another located 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley in the heart of Ara- 
bia. What is the trouble? These students have 
not been taught the whys of Geography. They 
have tried to hold, as a mere memory load, the 
places of geography and the task has been too 
great. I learned the location of hundreds of 
cities in Geography. I do not think I was ever 


_asked if I had any notion why a city grew at one 


place while a colony dwindled to nothing at 
another. In our history study men got angry 
at each other and fought. Why they came 
together at a particular place troubled neither 
teacher nor pupil. We have long since learned 
to place stress on the reasons for the strategic 
plans and significance of the outcome rather than 
on the character of the fight and the numbers 
slain. I hear that too often still. children in 
geography locate places for no other reascn than 
to answer well to the teacher’s map question. 
And this purely arbitrary memory lozd must be 
dumped to make place tor another such load. 
The tests being made on these girls, to which I 


_ referred a moment ago, prove that they know but 
. little place geography. 
‘many of our best schools. 
‘ geography in a way to show similar results should 


These people represent 
Are you teaching 


these tests be made on your pupils? If so, is there 


_a better way that is really practical for you? I 
. believe there is and wish to make two suggestions 


that may help. 

The newspapers daily refer to places, not in an 
arbitrary way, but always with regard to the part 
this city, this water boundary, this mountain 


_barrier, this water outlet plays to some interna- 


tional contention. If teacher and class follow 


. this history in the making all the places have real 


significance and you have but to bring up the 


: struggle to have before you the important places 
: connected with it. 
‘score are referred to in almost every issue of our 


Commercial cities by the 


great dailies. Locate these cities as you read 


‘about them and you will soon have a fund of 
_ place geography that you cannot forget. 


Sup- 

se, as an experiment, you have the clifidven 
ocate during the next month, twenty-five places 
of which they have learned the significance by 
reason of their connection with newspaper read- 
ing. Let them locate twenty-five others purely 
Test them a month later 
and satisfy _— as to the place geography 
that will stick. 

But there are vast numbers of places that will 
not be mentioned in newspapers about which the 
children ought to know. ‘True, but the geog- 
raphy of important places is not a matter of 
chance. If a city of a certain sort is situated at 
a certain place there is a reason for it. Learn 
the reason, and the place and nature of the city 
will remember themselves. Reason now comes to 
the aid of memory and what a noble assistant it 
is! 
Let the children give you a list of reasons for 
the location of cities. Then take a 1910 census 
and locate our great cities, giving the reasons for 
the size of each. They will make mistakes, but 
the teacher is there to correct and guide and the 
exercise is stimulating and profitable. Let us 
call to mind the different factors that determine 
the location of our cities. ‘Then apply these fac- 
We 
will find that some one end frequently several of 
these silent forces have been building for us day 
and night, many of them every day since the city 
started, others have come into play later, while 
early or transient factors have dropped out. 

“At least ten factors have helped in the making 
of our American cities. Let us think of them 
\ 





By Carrie P. Herndon 


somewhat in the order of their significance. Good 
harbors have, since the earliest times, been a most 
important factor in city growth. Greece had her 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus and many other great 
cities due to good harbors. The peninsula of 
Italy had but a single great city, due to the fact 
that Rome was her only great harbor. True, this 
was largely artificial, costing the lives of many 
slaves and much money, but once made the mag- 
nificent harbor tempted hundreds of boats to bring 
their cargo here. 

Phoenicia and Palestine lie along the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. The fact that the 
flourishing commercial cities of Tyre and Sidon 
are on the coast of Phoenicia while no city of 
great significance in the life of the Hebrew lay 
along this sea shore is due in large measure to the 
absence of harbors. Let the children find the 
cities in the United States that have been located 
in part by reason of good harbors. Now let us 
see what factors enter into the making of a good 
harbor. Clearly, they are depth, size, proximity 
to nations needing their commodities, the dis- 
tance inland and accessibility to articles to be 
shipped. Let the children compare Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile 
and New Orleans in regard to these points. 

New York will be found to have the advantage 
as to depth of harbor and, considering the great 
advance in size of vessels used, this is a much 
more important factor than in the days when 
these cities were first located. As to size of har- 
bor the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore easily 
have the advantage for the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays lie safely protected from ocean waves. 
Boston will be found to be nine degrees of longi- 
tude nearer Europe than Charleston and about 
nineteen degrees nearer than New Orleans. Then, 
should our trade be with Europe, clearly Boston 
has the advantage. Should it be with the inte- 
rior of our own country, the advantage lies with 
those more centrally located. Our own Southern 
states, through their vast cottun crop furnish more 
clothing than all the rest of the world. Clearly, 
their ports are remote from Europe as compared 
with el and from Asia as compared with 
San Francisco. 
South America’s supply of cotton cloth. Should 
this be transferred to the South, as it ought to be, 
and the Panama Canal completed, how will the 
cities of Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile and New Orleans be effected as to the 
third of our points making for a good harbor,— 
proximity to nations needing her commodities. 

In the matter of accessibility to articles to be 
shipped New York early had a great advantage. 
The Hudson-Mohawk depression led far into the 
interior of the country. From the head of navi- 
gation on the Mohawk to the present city of Buf- 
falo lay the only opening through the great 
mountain chain. This fact as early as 1825 was 
made use of in a very practical way. The Erie 
Canal tied New York to the vast waterway of 
the Great Lakes and the outgoing grain from the 
richest and most extensive grain fields in the world 

oured through the harbor of New York. A. 

. Hart says: “‘that not until the mountains back 
of Boston aiid Philadelphia sink down will it ever 
be possible for Boston or Philadelphia to get 
such an advantage.’’ Today the great New York 
Central railroad owns six parallel tracks through 
this natural depression and all of them are busy 
day and night, to say nothing of the other rail- 
roads that have tapped the great grain fields of 
the West by building tunnels and trestles, costing 
millions of dollars, across New York in order to 
connect the vast Wect and the harbor of New 
York. 

Baltimore clearly had the advantage of ‘‘dis- 
tance inland,’ the fourth of our points. The 
Susquehanna. River poured its waters into the 
Chesapeake and down this great river came the 


England now has a monopoly of * 


splendid wheat crop of Central Pennsylvania and 
much from Central New York as well. This 
position far inland not only gave Baltimore com- 
mand, in the early days, of the wheat crops of 
Pennsylvania and Central New York, but per- 
mitted her to easily connect with the Ohio River, 
first by the national wagon road, later by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

One more factor must be added to our ideal 
harbor. Since steam propels our ships and coal 
is necessary for steam, proximity to coal is of 
greatest importance to ocean navigation. The 
children may note how many of our five points 
making up the ideal harbor are possessed by each 
of our Atiantic ports. 

It is easy to see why New York has outstripped 
her sisters from the standpoint of an ideal har- 
bor. Her harbor is the deepest. It is sufficiently 
large. It is centrally located for trade with for- 
eign nations and as well with our own, It has 
throughthe Erie Canal, water connections with re- 
gions as remote as Minnesota, while her railway 
connections bring her very near all parts of the 
interior. The great coal fields of Pennsylvania 
are at her very door. 

Next to being on a good harbor, the best place 
for city growth with us has proven to be on a 
navigable river or water way. The children will 
be interested to find the points on a river that 
seem best for city growth. They will most surely 
think of the mouth of a river as the pluce to com- 
mand trade. ‘Toledo, Cleveland. Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New York, New Orleans and scores of other 
cities may be named that by reason of their posi- 
tion at the mouth command the trade of a given 
river. It will be very interesting to the children 
to compare the size of the rivers commanded by 
these cities, to compare the cargoes they would 
naturally transport and the proximity of these 
fields of production to fields of consumption. 
Saybrook commands the Connecticut and New- 
buryport, the Merrimac. Let the children look 
at the census of 1910 for the populatioa of these 
cities and account for their failure to grow. Both 
rivers have falls but short distances inland, hence 
the lack of trade. Again, look at Cairo, Illinois. 
It 1s at the mouth of the Ohio and not far from 
the mouths of the Tennessee and Cumberland. 
The explanation of her failure will be found in 
the hilly, rough character of Southern Illinois, 
the barren nature of its soil furnishing but little 
for shipment, the people of the hills demand- 
ing but little from the outside; the difficulties in 
connecting the city with the regions to the north. 
Let the children find a number of cities near Cairo 
on the rivers where boats woufd rather stop. 
Again, Cahokia was locuted on the Illinois side 
before St. Louis on the Missouri side at the mouth 
of the Missouri river. Why did one grow and 
the other decline? It will be noticed that St. 
Louis went far enough south of the mouth of the 
Missotiri to get good solid high ground on which 
to build. She had profited by the floods that so 
often rendered Cahokia uninhabitable. James- 
town’ Va., will furnish another illustration of a 
city well placed as far as river navigation was 
concerned, that could not be made to grow because 
of the low, swampy nature of the ground. The 
Commercial Company had its charter repealed) in 
1624, after having sent 14,000 people to James- 
town and having spent £5,000,000, and there 
were but a few hundreds in Jamestown. 

Another favored place on rivers for the location 
of cities is where the fresh water of the river meets 
the tide water of the sea. Why? London, Ham- 
burg and Bordeaux enjoy cach itions. The 
children may be interested ‘to find them and to see 
on what rivers they are located. Locate Amer- 
ican cities that eujoy similar positions. 

Another favored location for cities is at the 
head of navigation just above falls or below them. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Marching Song 


Bring the comb and play upon it! 
Marching, here we come! 


Willie cocks his highland bonnet, 
‘Dobnny beats the drum. 








Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
“Each a Grenadier! 


TAIL in the most martial manner 
Marching souble-quick:; 

| While the naphin like a banner 

Waves upon the stich! 


Here's enough of fame and pillage, 
“Great Commander Fane! 
Stow that we've been round the village, 
“Let's go home again. 


—From Robert Louis Stevenson’s Complete Poems—Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog'’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter ‘when we come. 
—Byron. 


SCATTER SUNSHINE : 


Once there was a little yellow bird, trim and neat in 
shape ; with a long white tail and white tipped wings. 
His slender pink toes grasped the bar of his swing, 
which swayed back and forth as fast as any little boy 
could have made his swing under the apple tree go. 
It was a southern window where the cage hung. All 
day long, the sunshine flooded the broad sill, bathing 
the cool green aspidistra leaves that arched so tempt- 
ingly near hiscage. But the lighter shade of geranium 
was more to his taste. He had one once for dinner, a 
sweet, young one. But then the ‘‘No! no!’’ came, 
and the salad course was ended. 

Yes there was a ‘‘No! no!’’ there. It was the yellow 
bird’s new home, and at first he was very much puzzled. 
He had come from such a friendly store on gth St. 
where canaries sang, dogs barked, and parrots shrieked 
all day. Then Bill wrapped his cage in a rustling 
thing and out the door he went. He knew, for he had 
seen Bill wrap many a cage, and they always went out 
the door after that. Where did they go? Once, he 
had asked Flutter in the next cage. ‘‘ Don’t know. 
Only wish I could go,’’ said his neighbor, ending with 
a rolicking trill, full of the spirit of adventure. 

The next thing was the lovely window and a great, 
awful quiet! ‘‘That was dreadful! Every seed I 
cracked sounded so lond, I turned my head from side 
to side, looking for trouble. And the cuttlebone! 
That snapped the loudest of all. But a deep breath 
aud a drink of cool water steadied my nerves and I 
began to investigate. 

‘*The room was much larger than the gth St. store. 
Away on the other side, on a shady sill, was a big gold 
fish gliding round, up and down in his globe. I had 
often watched them in the store and this looked very 
much like Sparkle. At least that is what Bill called 
him. I could always understand when Bill spoke, but 
I have not learned fish language yet. 

‘* *So lonely!’ he piped plaintively. 

‘*Between the two sills were rows of tiny counters. 
At least that is all I know to call them, for I was born 
in astore, All the walls were hung with beautiful 
animals and boys and girls, but not one of them made 
a sound or moved. I was just wishing that fat puppy 
in the red border would bark, when I heard something. 
It wasn’t the puppy either, for he had not moved an 
eye-winker. 

‘*What was it! 

‘‘That was shrill and sweet enough to be a bird; or 
was it a little girl langhing! Children often came in 
the store. Out of the babble that followed, I thought 
dogs were barking, cats yawling, parrots shrieking, 
but saw only children eagerly crowding into the great 
rooin | 

‘* « Happy New Year!’ said a voice close by, and I 
turned my beady black eyes full on the ‘No! no!’ for 
the first time.’’ 

‘Oh isn’t he lovely !’’ ‘‘What’s his name?’’ ‘‘ Did 
Santa Claus bring him?’’ ‘‘Is he ours for keeps?’ 

‘*The ‘No! no!’ said ‘Yes,’ to everything but my 
name and that she said she did not know. All the 
children grew very quiet and looked pitifully at me 
as if 1 were a waif. Then the ‘No! no!’ said. cheer- 
fully, ‘Mothers always give their new babies names. 
He is our new pet. What shall we name hin?’ 

‘**Bob’ shouted a_ sturdy, freckle-faced chap. 
‘Sweety,’ sang out a be-ribboned, be-ruffled miss. A 
shy little hand caught the ‘No! no’s!’ skirt and a 
quiet voice said, ‘He is yellow like the sunshine. 
Would Sunny be a nice name?’ 

‘* ‘Fine,’ exclaimed the ‘No! no!’ and all the child- 
ren caught the enthusiasm in her tone as she said, ‘Ile 
loves the sunshine too. See how it makes him sing.’ 
For I was singing. It wasn’t the sunshine, though, 
not that time. It was the liquid tones in the shy, 
little voice that gave me my name that set me singing 
till my throat swelied and my body vibrated with the 
joy. 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Marie B. McKinney 


**Sunny ismy name. Every morning, I hear it when 
the children bring me clean perches, or fill my seed 
cup. The shy, little voice sings it when she brings 
fresh water, and I answer, ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet.’ 

**Kach morning, a great bell rings and the children 
scamper to those little counters and are busy all day. 
I don’t know what they do; do you? They never sell 
anything. This cannot be a store. I wonder whai it 
is! Can you tell? : 

‘‘When the sunshine is warmest on my cage, the ‘No! 
no!’ puts in a white tub of. warm water. Then the 
children are very quiet. I splash a little on the boy 
nearest, so he will smile up at me. WhenI have been 
in three times, the ‘No! no!’ takes the tub away. I 
do not like that, but I finff my feathers dry, and swing. 

‘‘No caged bird was ever happier than I, because I 
love the children. The ‘No! no!’ loves the children 
too, I know, even thongii slie does scold them some- 
times. When she does, I sing loud and clear and 
drown out her scolding with my sunshine song.’’— 
Josephine R. Dodge, Thaddeus Stevens School, Phila., 
Pa. 

THE CATTLE TRAIN 

Somewhere above Fitchburg, as we stopped for twenty 
minutes at a station, I amused myself by looking out 
of a window at a waterfall which came tumbling over 
the rocks, and spread into a wide pool that flowed up 
to the railway. Close by stood a cattle train; and the 
mournful sounds that came from it touched my heart. 

Fullin the hot sun stood the cars; and every crevice 
of room between the bars across the doorways was 
filled with pathetic noses, sniffing eagerly at the sultry 
gusts that blew by, with now and then a fresher breath 
from the pool that lay dimpling before them. How 
they must have suffered, in sight of water, with the 
cool dash of the fall tantalizing them, and not a drop 
to wet their poor parched mouths! 

The cattle lowed dismally, and the sheep tumbled 
one over the other, in their frantic attempts to reach 
the blessed air, bleating so plaintively the while, that 
I was tempted to get out and see what I could do for 
them. But the time was nearly up; and, while I hes- 
itated, two little girls appeared, and did the kind deed 
better than I could have done it. 

I could not hear what they said; but as they worked 
away so heartily, their little tanned faces grew lovely 
to me, in spite of their old hats, their bare feet, and 
their shabby gowns. One pulled off her apron, spread 
it on the grass, and emptying upon it the berries from 
her pail, ran to the pool and returned with it dripping, 
to hold it up to the suffering sheep, who stretched their 
hot tongues gratefully to meet it, and lapped the 
precious water with an eagerness that made little bare- 
foot’s task a hard one. 

But to and fro she ran, never tired, though the small 
pail was so soon empty; and her friend meanwhile 
pulled great handfuls of clover and grass for the cows, 
and having no pail, filled her ‘‘picking-dish’’ with 
water to throw on the poor dusty noses appealing to 
her through the bars. I wish I could have told those 
tender-hearted children how beautiful their compassion 
made that hot, noisy place, and what a sweet picture 
I took away with me of those two little sisters of 
charity.—Loutsa M. Alcott. 

HIS FAITHFUL HORSE 

One Sunday morning an aged man was leading an 
old horse across the commons of the city, and out to- 
wards the suburbs, when a passer-by asked him where 
he was going. 

‘Tl am looking for a little green grass and some fresh 
water for the old fellow here,’’ he answered, stroking 
his companion gently on the neck. 

‘*T would send him to the boneyard or the glue fac- 
tory, if I were you,’’ said the stranger with a sneer. 

‘Would you?"’ asked the old man in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘if he had been the best friend you had in tiie 
world, ard helped you to earn food for your family 
for nearly twenty-five years? If the children that are 
gone and the children who are living, had played 
with their heads on him for a pillow, when they had 
no other? Sir, he has carried us to mill and to meet- 
ing, and please God, he shall die like an honorable 


old horse, and I will bury him with these hands of 
mine, if he goes first. Nobody shall ever abuse old 
Bill, and if I go before him, there are those who are 
paid to care for him. 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ said the man who had spoken 
first. ‘‘I cannot blame you for not wanting to part 
with the faithful old animal.’’ 

And the two who had toiled long years and grown 
old together resumed their journey. 

HELPING HIMSELF 

On one of the hottest days of the early summer a 
horse was left standing by the curb in one of the pub- 
lic squares of a large city. The hot pavement reflected 
heat that was well-nigh intolerable and a broiling sun 
poured down upon him. Flies persisted in lighting 
upon his sweaty sides and legs and biting his sensitive 
flesh. He pawed and stamped and switched his tail 
and tossed his mane continually to drive away the pests 
and this made him the hotter and more nervous. Worst 
of all, he was suffering, as so many other horses suffer 
in hot weather, from thirst. With imploring eyes he 
looked at each passer-by. Few noticed him and those 
who did, strangely failed to interpret his wants. 

Over in the middle of the square there stood a bub- 
bling fountain which a wealthy city had provided for 
its thirsty human citizens. Men, women and children 
directed their steps to this oasis and there drank and 
were refreshed, The horse saw this steady stream of 
people approach the fountain, tarry a few moments, 
and then go away with a more satisfied air. He had 
that kind of sense which men sometimes ascribe to 
their fellows as a compliment. He wanted water. It 
was there, bubbling out in a tiny streamlet, difficult 
for a horse to get, but necessary. With the wagon to 
which he was attached, by degrees he drew nearer the 
fountain and when a little girl who stood on tiptoe 
and quenched her thirst had stepped aside he saw his 
opportunity and plunged his nose down to the scanty 
stream. People stood still and watched him as with 
long gulp he drank his fill and then carefully backed 
away. ; 

Meu have seen horses and other animals slake their 
thirst before, but the sight of the horse drinking at 
that fountain at once set them to thinking. A move- 
ment is on foot in that city to erect a suitable drink- 
ing fountain for animals and there is every indicatiou 
that it will be successful.—Our Dumb Animals. 

A DUTIFUL DOG 

A shepherd had a favorite dog, which had been his 
faithful companion for many years. One day this shep- 
herd went to remove a flock of sheep from one fold to 
another. They had to pass by a gap in the hedge, 
where the shepherd told his faithful servant to watch, 
saying, ‘‘ You stand there, Jack.’’ 

After the man had led his sheep to their new fold 
he went about other work, and thought no more about 
the dog until the evening; but then, when he was 
sought for, he was nowhere to be found. The next 
day the shepherd chanced to remember what he had 
told the dog to do the day before. He immediately 
set out to the place where he had left him, and to his 
deliglit found him at his post of duty. ‘The poor ani- 
mal was much pleased to see his master, but he did 
not move from his post until he was called. Might 
not many children learn a lesson of obedience and 
steadfastness in duty, from the shepherd’s dog?— 
Young Folk’s Catholic Weekly. 

SONG OF THE CHICKADEE 


List to the song of the chickadee, 

Perched in the top of the leafless tree ; 

Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 

Coat of grav with its trimmings brown. 

Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 

Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 

Chickadee chirps: ‘‘Chickadee-dee-dee | 

Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 

Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 

There’s never a day in all the year 

You may not hear me. I’m small, you see; 

But I’m bright and active and full of glee."’ 

From limb to limb then he hies away. 

Out on the branches you see him sway, 

Black cap bobbing about as he 

Sings: ‘‘Chick, chick, chicka, chickadee, dee !’’ 
— Boys and Girls, 
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Physiology and the Teacher—VIII. 


PON the framework of a house depends 

largely the shape, size and strength. Much 

of these same qualities in our bodies de 
vends on the framework or bony skeleton. ‘The 
Nias give rigidity to the body so that it can 
keep an upright position, protect the more deli- 
cate parts, and, working with the muscles, permit 
movement. 

The place where two parts of a house come to- 
gether is called a joint. These joints are made 
just as rigid as possible because the house is an 
immovable structure. The joining of the doors 
and frames is the only place where a flexible joint 
is required. Most doors are arranged to open 
only one way though occasionally they are made 
to swing to both sides of the frame. If the join- 
ings of the bones in our bodies were rigid it 
would be impossible for us to move about. Con- 
sequently the “‘immovable joint’’ is here the ex- 
ception instead of the rule, being found only be- 
tween the bones of the skull where no motion is 
desirable. Most of the joints, as those of the 
fingers, are much like door hinges, permitting 
motion in only one direction. These are called 
“hinge joints.”? At the hips and shoulders treer 
motion 1s necessary than is allowed by the hinge 
joint, and here we find the “‘ball and socket” 
joint. ‘The rounded ends of the long bones of 
legs and arms fit into cavities in the hip and 
shoulder bones and are held in place by an 
elastic ligament connecting the two bones. This 
arrangement can be illustrated by closing one 
hand around the other which has been doubled 
into a fist. If several elastic bands connect the 
fingers of the two hands, the ligament is also 
represented. The neck joint, which permits the 
head to move up and down as well as around, is 
still another type, called the *‘pivot joint.”? In 
the wrists are found “sliding joints,’’ where the 
two bones reaching from elbow to hand slide over 
each other. 

Every boy who rides a bicycle knows that it 
needs frequent oiling at the places where two 
parts come together and there is friction. Some 
machines are “‘self-oiling,’’? that is, the oil is 
applied all at one place and used by the machine 
as it is needed, Our joints are also self-oiling, 
though in a somewhat different way. They are 
lined with a membrane which secretes a sticky, 
oily fluid which keeps the joint well lubricated. 
If this membrane is injured stiffness of the joint 
results, just as the bicycle ** goes hard”’ and finally 
stops if not well oiled. 

Closely connected with the bones is a tissue 
called cartilage. A baby’s bones consist largely 
of cartilage which gradually changes to true bone, 
the change taking about twenty years for com- 
pletion, This elastic cartilage forms a padding 
between parts of joints, preventing jar. It is 
especially uscful in the spinal column, layers 
being found between all the vertebrae. This not 
only prevents injury to the spinal cord and brain 
but permits motion of the spinal column. The 
compression of the cartilage allows a shortening 
and consequent bending of the back in any direc- 
tion. This can be illustrated by placing rubber 
washers between small flat spools, the kind on 
which buttonhole twist is wound. Run a heavy 
string through the holes in washers and spools. 
The column thus formed can be bent slightly 
without allowing actual spaces between the spools 
and washers. 

The bones are of many shapes and kinds, each 
fitted for its own use. Those of the skull are 
hard and flattened, forming a box which protects 
the all-important brain. The ribs, which protect 
the lungs and heart, are also flattened but not so 
hard because these parts are covered with a thicker 
layer of muscle. They do not form acontinuous 
box like the skull, as increase in the size of the 
lung cavity is necessary. In the arms and legs 
we find long hollow bones, whose walls are thick- 
est at the middle where the chance of breaking 
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is greatest. ‘Take two similar sheets of paper, 
roll one into a tube and fold the other into a 
flat strip. ‘The comparative difficulty with which 
the tube is bent shows how the hollow bone econ- 
omizes material. Of course it would be even 
stronger if of the same size and solid, but would 
then be too heavy. The ends of the long bones 
are not holiow but have many spaces between thin 
layers of bone, which gives a large surface to 
which the muscles may be attached without mak- 
ing it too heavy. 

Like all parts of the body, the bones are pro- 
vided with blood vessels.’ Since their work is 
passive rather than active, they do not need so 
large a blood supply as most parts of the body, 
as muscles and glands. When a bone is broken 
the blood vessels are especially necessary to carry 
a supply of new building material that will: join 
or cement the broken ends, The long -bones 
have an intimate connection with the blood be- 
cause in them the red blood corpuscles are made. 

Obtain a chicken ley or the rib from a lamb 
chop and place it in an olive bottle containing 
a 10% solution of hydrochloric acid. - In ‘about 
four days remove, wash carefully, and show how 
easily it can be bent or even tied in a knot. In 
another bottle of 10% solution of hydrochloric 
acid drop a bit of lime stone, or, if this is not 
available, marble from a stone cutter’s. ‘The 
stone or marble will be entirely dissolved by the 
acid. If it dissolves slowly,: leave several days 
and shake occasionally. In the bone, the mineral 
matter, which was largely lime, was dissolved by 
the acid, leaving behind only the flexible animal 
matter which is gelatinous, 

Place a large piece of bone on a hot coal fire 
and leave undisturbed until the animal matter 
or gelatin is burned away, leaving the lime. 
This can be done with any kind of fire but is 
easier with the coal as the bone is more apt to re- 
main undisturbed. Handle this specimen care- 
fully as it is very fragile. Place a piece of it in 
the hydrochloric acid and it will be dissolved. 
Bones are made up of lime and gelatin in the 
proportion of about two parts of lime to one of 
gelatin. ‘This proportion may be demonstrated 
by weighing the bones used in the previous experi- 
ments before and after taking out the lime and 
gelatin. The lime gives rigidity and the gelatin 
some flexibility and enables the bones to knit when 
broken. Glue, with which we mend broken fur- 
niture, is a concentrated gelatin. 

In the bones of a child there is more than one- 
third gelatin, and in those of an old person more 
than two-thirds lime. This large amount of 
gelatin in a child’s bones has several advantages. 

It permits growth, allows the bones to bend 
somewhat without breaking, and enables them 
to heal rapidly if broken. The numerous falls 
of children would be much more serious if their 
bones were as brittle as those of their elders, A 
fall is a very serious matter with an oid person, 
both because a break is apt to occur and because 
the break heals very slowly. As stated a few 
paragraphs back, some of the bones of children 

contuin so much gelatin that they are little more 
than cartilage. Lime is gradually es one 
making the bones more and more rigid. For this 
reason it is necessary for children to be very care- 
ful about the postures which their bodies assume. 
Bad sitting and standing positions at this time 
will mean that the bones will harden into bad 
shapes and some day it will be too late to correct 
these irregularities and deformities. Tight cloth- 
ing also prevents the pipe growth and shape of 
the bones. Ordinary schoolroom conditions are 
especially injurious to the backs and shoulders of 
children. Habitual leaning over a desk, the 
wiry te position usually assumed while writing, 
and the careless standing attitudes often permitted, 
are all dangerous at this formative period. Not 
only is the effect on the bones bad, but the lungs 
are cramped and tuberculosis often results. 
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Framework of the Body 


The bones of the feet, especially of girls, are 
also more apt to be abused than most parts of 
the body. A good diagram of the foot, such as 
can be found in many textbooks, shows that it 
consists of many small bones, twenty-seven in 
all. Many people use their feet as though they 
contained only one solid bone. Then they won- 
der why walking tires their feet. The trouble is 
that they are putting all the work on the muscles 
connected with a few bones instead of distributing 
it over the whole foot, giving each muscle only 
a small share. When they walk, the foot is put 
down heavily, and they lack the ‘*spring’’ found 
in people using the foot properly. Also, if the 
instep muscles are not used, the instep is apt to 
**break,’’ especially in the case of teachers and 
others who stand a great deal. 

This ny ai use of the feet becomes a habit 
which is hard to break. It is caused, primarily, 
by badly shaped shoes. ‘To show how these shoes 
differ from the actual shape of the foot, cut paper 
diagrams of the soles before coming to class. 
Standing with the bare foot on a large sheet of 
paper, trace around it. Make another tracing of 
a correctly shaped shoe which fits the same foot. 
Put on a “‘stylish’’ shoe with a small high heel 
and narrow toe that is “‘plenty large enough”’ 
and trace again. When making the tracings of 
the shoes be careful to make two drawings of the 
heel, one around the heel of the shoe, the other 
showing in dotted lines the shape of the sole above 
the heel. If possible have several sets of these 
tracings made by different people. Have the 
tracings of the feet on paper of one color, those 
of the shoes of another color. Cut out and pin 
on a dark surface, placing the copies of the shoe 
soles over those of the feet. The results are de- 
cidedly illuminating. Cut tracings of the feet 
of persons who habitually wear correct shoes and 
of others who wear badly shaped shoes. Observe 
how the feet have been molded to suit the shoes. 

The perfect shoe has a heel—for an adult— 
from three-fourths to one and one-fourth inches 
high, depending on the shape of the foot. The 
inside line from toe to instep is straight, not 
slunting toward the toe. The outer side is 
rounded. The toe should be wide enough to per- 
mit free use of all muscles. The instep and heel 
should fit snugly. The upper should not extend 
over the sole. The shoes should be laced, not 
buttoned, as laced shoes better accommodate them- 
selves to the shape of the foot. 

The wearing of correct shoes is important not 
only because of its effect on the feet but because 
it permits a proper amount of exercise to be taken 
comfortably, and hence affects the whole body. 


Copyright, 1912, by Jane Condit Robison. 





If higher training at the college and universities 
has shown a tendency to turn aside into the by- 
paths of technical work, the Froebelian idea of 
educating a child for living rather than for some 
specialty has persisted and undergone a remark- 
able development in the work of the lower schools, 
and especially the kindergartens. Kindergarten 
teachers, indeed have become the most advanced 
of pedagogues, possessed of an ardor and enthu- 
siasm amounting to that of a great faith. The 
kindergarten, in its human and at the same time 
scientific treatment of the social problem of the 
cities, has become one of the outposts of civiliza- 
tion. Through the children it reaches the home 
and the mother, and ‘‘the educated mother,”’ 
savs Hamilton W. Mabie, **is the hope of Amer- 
ica.”’—Philadelphia Press. 





No one thing does human life need more than 
a kind consideration “of the~faults of others. 
Every one sins; every one needs forbearance. Our 
own imperfection should teach us‘to be merciful. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


0... =°. . Physical Culture and Moral Culture 


[The following article forms a chapter in a new book 
by a Swiss educator, F. W. Foerster, entitled ‘‘ L,’ Ecole 
et le Caractere.’’ It was translated from the original 
for THR INSTRUCTOR by Roy TrmpLg Housse, of the 
Departinent of German, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. ] 

We must remember that it is a mattcr of the 
utmost importance to cvunterbalance physical 
education by a strong moral influence—in the 
first place because physical culture brings with it 
evident perils for the development of the soul, 
which can be escaped only by fortifying the 
training of the character; in the second place 


_ because it is from the spiritual world that the 


impulses come which are most favorable to physi- 
cal health, courage and endurance. 

No thoughtful educator will deny that atten- 
tion given to bodily exercise may easily degen- 
erate into an exclusive interest in beautiful mus- 
cles, which is fatal to what is in thé true sense of 
the word human culture. I need only mention 
the extravagant state of affairs which has been 
reached in certain schools of England, where 
attention to athletic games has in some cases in- 
duced an appreciation of physical vigor which 
ignures all that makes for the life of the spirit. 
In many institutions a place has been made for 
sport with the idea of weakening certain tempta- 
tions of adolescence, but if we go too far in this 
direction we discover that with excessive atten- 
tion to the body everything physical receives a 
new relief, notably the very instincts that we are 
seeking to restrain. Payot (Education of the 
Wiil, p. 175,) has reminded us of exaggerations 
in this direction: *‘We should not take for prog- 
ress,’” he writes, “‘this tendency to bring us back 
to the animal. Excess for excess, I should prefer 
those of the schools of the Middle Ages which 
gave us Saint Thomas Aquinas, Montaigne and 
Rabelais, to those of the schools which are giving 
us the champions of the oar.”’ 

The latest schools which attach a great degree 
of importance to physical culture heve been so 


- wise as to replace sports by work in the fields. 


It would be an excellent thing if our youth could 
learn to expand their surplus energy in sume use- 
ful occupation rather than in brutal games like 
football, ‘*There are many lazy rascals in Atti- 
ca,’” Euripides said, a considerable time ago, 
**but the worst of all are the athletes.’ 

If the physical education is not expressly sub- 
ordinated to the moral education, it will not be 
possible to take advantage of the numerous oc- 
casions when bodily exercise may become the 
means of expression of moral virtues; constant 
preoccupation with athletic successes materializes 
the entire man. 

**Save the flesh, that ye may have a part in the 
spirit.’’ These words, attributed by a tradition 
to Christ himself, indicate the highest aim, to 
which all physical culture should be made sub- 
servient, and which should assign to it its measure 
and its limits. 

An attempt at a salutary’ reaction against the 
overturning of all values which, thanks to modern 
enthusiasm for physical exercises, finds only too 
‘many exponents among the younger generation, 
implies of course that we correct the celebrated 
motto: Mens sana in corpore sano. ‘This phrase 
of Juvenal’s, torn by Locke from the absolutely 
inoffensive context in which it was first placed, 
has been made into a sort of materialist maxim, 
affirming with narrow and pernicious dogmatism 
that the health of the spirit depends on that of 
the organism. 

Everyone who has osberved life without preju- 
dice knows how often the 7 faculties of in- 
telligence and will manifest themselves in insigni- 
ficant, feeble or nervous bodies—and how often, 
on. the other hand, an organism in perfect healtn 
is the seat of a mind that is hopelessly diseased. 
More than this, he has probably noticed that an 
excess of physical culture may in itself contribute 
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directly to kill the spirit or weaken it. We are 
not going too far in affirming that the obstacle of 
a sickly body sometimes provokes the highest 


activity of the mental forces, while on the other 
hand a man in perfect health, who does not know 
what it is to be impeded by physical suffering, is 
by that very fact deprived of great lessons of 
spiritual hygiene. 


It would be extremely useful 
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if children were told these things in the schools 
in order to give physical education its true founda- 
tion. And this is all the more necessary as a 
teacher always has before him a large number of 
children who are physically imperfect. The in- 
exorable mens sana in corpore sano deduces from 
the faults of their bodies a spiritual condemna- 
tion. They should, on the other hand, not be 
left ignorant of the fact that in one sense the 
“weary and heavy laden’”’ who have need of a 
physician are those whose physical health leaves 
nothing to be desired; less constantly stimulated 
than the others to employ their spiritual force to 
subjugate rebellious matter, they run the risk of 
being conquered by the material and of becoming 
literally invalids in body and soul. Who can fail 
to see the importance of this condition for vigor- 
ous children, too much inclined as they are to be- 
lieve that the health of their bodies guarantees of 
itself the health of their souls? Courage, after 
all, is for the most part «a moral phenomenon. 
This fact alone should suffice to prove that a phy- 
sical education which is not penetrated with moral 
inspirations is incomplete and imperfect. 

Do I need to forestall the objections of those 
who will misunderstand me and find in my sug- 
gestions an unqualified attack on physical cul- 
ture? Iam sure that bodily exercise still occu- 
pies much too small a place in our school. It is 
precisely in order that we may be able to work 
with all our souls and with no restriction at the 
development of true physical education, that we 
need to protest en masse against these dangers. 
The spiritual and moral ideal gives the training 
of the body its true meaning, its true direction 
and its true motive. 





Individual Help ‘ 


Individual help is needed by every child in 
every school and the teachers who recognize this 
fact are the strongest workers and secure the best 
results. 

1. Emphasize individual help. See it as im- 
portant and lead the pupils to see it in the same 
way. 

2. Make individual help popular with pupils 
and parents. Create the demand for it. 

3. Give individual help as a favor and not as 
criticism of ability or progress, 

4. Individual help should encourage and not 
discourage pupils. 

5. Individual help should arouse latent power, 
energy, hope, courage, and self confidence. 

6. Individual help should never empliasize de- 
fects but obliterate them. 

7. Individual help should not belittle the child 
nor place him in the wrong light to himself or 
his classmates. 

8. Giving individual help benefits the teacher 
by unifying her work; by bringing her in class 
relationship with her pupils and by necessitating 
child study of the best kind. 

9. The need of individual help often leads puy 
pils to be dishonest, untruthful, idle, unattentive, 
and disobedient and it is many times the cause of 
their leaving school. 

10. If several pupils need the same kind of help 
they may be given the special attention at the 
same time. 

11. When help in one line is begun and with 
certain pupils it is best to continue until results 
are secured. —School Education. 





Education is the only interest worthy the deep, 
controlling anxiety of the thoughtful man.—- 
Wendell Phillips. 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and 
happier to be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 
pe wi 

Most of us can, as we choose, make of this 

, world a palace or a prison.—Lubbock. 
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Is the Game Worth the Candle , 


N the name of peace, little sister! What do you 
| think you are going to do with these savages ?”” 
‘*In the name of peace’? my dear man, ‘1 think 
lam going to make useful, law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens of them.”’ 
**But how many generations first? Why I heard 
them yelling two orthree blocks away.”” 

‘That isn’t bad, considering the number; 
there are six hundretl and forty children in this 
school and more than half are boys.”’ 

‘Well I had no idea you were doing the mis- 
sionary act, you wrote me you had a position in 
the city public schools,”’ 

‘This is one of the same; the largest, and we 
think, the most interesting in the city. ‘Lhe 
teachers are employed by the city schoolboard, 
work under the city Superintendent, and are paid 
out of the city school fund, ‘Education is the 
business of a Republic you know.’ These people 
are here in our borders; it is up to us to assimi- 
late and appropriate them. 

**But what are they good for? 
worth anything? That’s the question. 
game worth the candle’ ?”’ 

“The most loyal, the most unselfish, the most 
appreciative, I believe the most heroic people I 
have eve. come in contact with. ‘The bell will 
ring in ten minutes, come in and judge for your- 
self.”’ 

Jennie Randolph was one of the eleven I Grade 
teachers in a school for Mexican children in a 
city not far from the Rio Grande. Her brother, 
a “*knight of the grip,’’ enroute to the “*City of 
the Golden Gate,’ had stopped over for a day, 
and was spending the noon hour with her. 

The large brick building of sixteen rooms, stood 
in the center of a whole block of ground, which 
afforded abundant space for the six hundred and 
forty children who were thoroughly enjoying 
their play; the boys noisily, the girls quietly, 
while four teachers, on yard duty, stood at their 
several posts. At the first peal of the bell, every 
child stood still. A boy, in the act of turning a 
somersault, balanced himself on his head, while 
several little girls, playing ** Hop Scotch,” stood 
on one foot until the signal to form lines and 
march in, sent them to their respective class- 
rooms. Miss Randolph’,s pupils were soon in 
order, then in position and ready to sing, 


Is the material 
‘Is the 


‘* Fare-thee-well, grim old November, 
Speed in song away ; 

Our grateful hearts shall still remember 
Thou bringest ove glad day.’’ 


As the last plaintive echoes of the Autumn 








By Mrs. E. G. Adams 

song, sung to the old ie prnene melody of 
‘*‘Swanee River,’’ resounded through the halls, 
forty dusky little faces with their languid brown 
eyes, large and small, turned indifferently expect- 
ant toward the teacher, a tall slender girl of 
twenty. extremely blonde, with soft wavy hair, 
clear gray eyes, and a voice full of sympathy. 

‘Who can tell me what glad day November 
brings?”? A dozen little brown hands went up: 
**Maximiliano may tell me.’? *‘Chreezma ma- 
estra,’’ (teacher) and Maximiliano’s face beamed 
at the thought. 

All seemed ready to endorse Maximiliano’s 
opinion, but Miss Randolph shook her head. 
**No children, it is not Christmas, it is Thanks- 
giving. Thanksgiving will soon be here, and we 
must all begin to think what we have to be thank- 
ful for, every one has something you know. Now 
I shall write on the board, one of the things Iam 
thankful for, then each child in the B class may 
do the same. The A class may write on paper 
all the things they can think of that they are 
thankful for,” 

Paper was distributed to the A’s, and Miss 
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All but One have been Persuaded to Discard the Beloved Shawl. 












Pascual and Miguel giving Adolfo s Ride to be Thankful for. 
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Randolph stepped to the board and wrote:—‘‘I 
am thankful for all the girls‘and boys.’? The 
b’s read the sentence understandingly and looked 
up at the teacher with smiles of appreciation. 

The children followed one by one, and with 
perfect ease and self-possession, wrote their sen- 
tences in their own way, Miss Randolph making 
no criticism nor correction. 

I am thankful for I have my two dogs little.— 
Ignacio. 

I am thankful for I have in my yard two flowers 
red. —Pedro. 

I am thankful for I have two little cats. —Jesus 
Portello. ’ 

I am thankful for I have in my tree two little 
birds for sing.—Tonasa. 

I am thankful for in my window I have one 
pretty plant.—Encarnacion. 

Mariana was the next in order, but she sat still 
with her hand raised, gazing at the first sentence. 

**Well, Mariana,’’ said the teacher. ‘*You 
thankful for all boys, Meiz Randolph ?”’ 

me Sid 

‘*For Miguel, and Pascual f”’ 

**Yes, Mariana.”’ 

**Dese boys make very bad for you; ebery day, 
too much make bad for you.”’ 

“Still, Mariana, I am thankful for ali the 
boys, and all the girls. I am thankful for the 
good ones, because they are good and give me 
pleasure; and Iam thankful for the bad ones, 
because I may help them to be good.” 

Mariana drew her mouth far around in the 
direction of her left ear, and looked incredulously 
at the ceiling; then, as if dismissing a subject 
she could not comprehend, she came slowly for- 
ward, and wrote, 

I am thankful for my teacher and my little 
white kitten—Mariana. 

Finally the board was almost full. Concha 
was thankful for her three little chickens, Fran- 
cisco was thankful for his books, Eusebia for her 
baby brother, Amilada for her two friends, and, — 
etc. Adolfo, a small boy who wore an habitual ~ 
frown, but whose smilirg lips indicated the effort 
to be cheerful, in spite of adverse conditions, 
rose to say he was not thankful. Miss Randolph 
thought he must be mistaken, and suggested sev- 
eral common blessings, but evidently Adolfo 
was not able at this hour to make the proper ad- 
justments in life, so he was allowed to go to the 
board and write. 

I am thankful for nothing. —adolfo. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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a HE most surprising and dazzling literary pnenomenon of the 
T century is Charles Dickens. It is true, there have been many gre#his 
er men than he, many stronger and loftier characters; but when ¥ apy 

remember his lack of equipment and backing at the outset, his ovq to « 
whelming conquest of fame and fortune is all the more remarkable. stil 
other man a. Shakespeare, in any age, forced recognition of his tale ( 
through such sheer force of his own energy 
and ability. No other man except Shakes- 
peare has been so familiar a word in all 
men’s mouths, or has received the tribute 
of such widespread personal affection. 
Among his personal friends were the fore- 
most literary men of Europe and America, 
and such was the contagion of his compan- 
ionship that for the moment his friends 
seemed to emulate his wonderful activity, 
and to share his point of view. His influ- 
ence upon his times can hardly be exag- 
gerated, and although his books have been 
vulgarized by would-be imitators, yet there 
are qualities that stand’ the tests of the 
severest critics. 

So full of life and vitality was Mr. 

PS CERO Dickens that his sudden death could hardly 

PUPS WE APTI be vealized. Forty-two years have elapsed 

since his death, and through those years of 

retrospection we are able to see his foibles and limitations, and it is remarkable 
how few they really were. 

Charles Dickens was bori at Landport, a suburb of Portsmouth, England, 
known also as Portsea, on Friday, the 7th of February, 1812. His father was 
Jobn Dickens and his mother, before her marriage, was Elizabeth Barrow. In 
the Dickens family there were eight children, of whom Charles was the second. 
His name was registered on the baptismal register of Portsea as Charles John 
Huffham Dickens. Only on rare occasions did he ever subscribe himself by any 
other name than Charles. : 

His own early childhood is interesting to us. Like Walter Scott and many other 
men of genius, he was particularly delicate and sensitive, and from what we 
know of him not very well cared for. He had a good memory of his childhood, 
and he said that he could recall when he was two years old walking back and 
forth between his nurse and his mother. 

This memory of his own childhood helped him to portray so sympathetically the 
lives of children, and in many of them we see a reflection of his own childhood. 
He depicts especially the lonesomeness of a child left much to itself. From: this 
we infer that he was often a particularly lonesome little fellow. 

He early learned to read, and enjoyed such books as he found in his father’s — ™e Perry Pictures co. 
library, Robinson Crusoe, Peregrine Pickle, Arabian Nights, etc. His sister took 
him to school and he showed a great fondness for it, learning everything with 
ease. Infact, when a few years later, the family moved to Chatham and Charles went to school to a Mr. Gi Tl 
a young Baptist minister, that teacher then predicted that he would become a great man. He gave Mr. Did he ss 
ens a silver snuff box when this prediction was verified upon the writing of Pickwick Papers. } ber « 

Besides his school studies, Costins was very fond of theatricals and of taking long walks. When avery sm a 
self | 
wife, 
confi 
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child he wrote a play called, *‘Misnar, the Sultan of India,’’ founded upon the Tales of the Genii, which he 
read and admired. His cousin encouraged him in writing and the Dickens children acted this little play in_ th 
own parlor. His critics have often said that these two diversions of Dickens really led to his death. He 
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DIED YEARS—CHARLES DICKENS 


_ 2. 
the 4 asked to give readings later in life, and this was a great tax upon 
> . ete . ° e . ° ; 
any gre# his strength, but his fondness for living in the limelight and of winning 
when ¥ approbation were so strong that he persisted long after he had been warned 
his ovq to discontinue his public readings. Then in his reduced state of health he 
able. still tramped across the country and took the cold which ended his life. 
his tale One of his favorite walks when a child was from Gravesend to Roches- 
ter. On this road was Gadshill Place, which 
afterward became his home. The story of 
his walking, just to look at this house and 
wishing it were his, is authentic, for he told 
it himself. He told how his father used 
first to take him on this walk, and afterward 
how he used to go by himself, and of his 
father telling him that if he worked very 
hard he might some day own it for his very 
own. 

When we think of Dickens’ poor miserable 
childhood this seemed a most preposterous 
promise; and that this house really became 
his was not by luck but by the most extra- 
ordinary capacity for work, united with rare 
ability. When Charles was about nine years 
old the family moved to London and here an 
attempt at economical reform in the home 
began. ‘They moved into a cheap suburb, — ms Pie#ures 0% New York SEVEN DIALS. LONDON 
Bayham St., Camden Town. In vain the 
family tried to get along, but finally the evil day could be postponed no longer. 
Charles sold his father’s library piecemeal while Mrs. Dickens tried to start a = 
vate school. Neither of these kept their heads long above water, and finally, Mr. 
Dickens’ creditors would not give him time and he was thrown into prison for debt. 
Mr. Dickens seemed to have been one of those kindly gentlemen who were some- 
what improvident, always looking into the future to the neglect of the present. 

Now began a very terrible ordeal for so sensitive a child as Charles Dickens. 
Who can read the Personal History of David Copperfield without a thrill when he 
first learns that the well-kept secret of the solitary child left a prey to the cruel 
chances of the London streets, was an episode in the life of Charles Dickens? 
Between fact and fiction there was just the difference of names--Murdstone and 
Grinby’s wine warehouse was Jonathan Warren’s blacking warehouse at Hunger- 
ford Stairs. A relative found him this place, and his Guty was that of sticking 
labels on boxes of blacking. The tenes work, miserable pay and uncongenial 
2 mn NE made a most unhappy impression upon the child. Instead of 
spending his dinner hour with the other hevs at the warehouse, he hastily ate his 
little lunch and spent the rest of his hour strolling along the streets of London. 
As the warehouse wasin a very poor part of London, he became acquainted with 
the lowest types found in a great city. As he would afterward exclaim about 
Seven Dials, *‘Good Heavens! What wild visions of prodigies of wickedness, want 

and beggary arose in my mind out of that place.” 
Ar. Gi That he was uncontaminated by his years of living in this district was a marvel to himself and in later years 
Ir. Dig he said, **but for the mercy of God, I might easily have become, for any care that was taken of me, a little rob- 
) ber or a vagabond.”’ He wished to leave the warehouse but his mother insisted upon him staying. He never 
ery sum “forgot”? this and it was a subject that was never alluded to in the Dickens family. He could not bring him- 
ch he !®, self to go near old Hungerford market so long as it remained standing, and to no human being, not even to his 
yin th wife, did he speak of this passage in his life until he narrated it in the fragment of autobiography which he Coenies Peitaven Co. Sew Pook 
He confided to Mr. Forster, his trusty friend. When we think of it, it is strange (Continued vm jage 47) BARNARD'S INN, LONDON 
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How to Teach Writing in the Public School—VI 


RITING, without doubt, is one of the 
Wy hardest subjects to teach and master, In 
order to get the best results a great deal 
of thoughtful practice is required. That this 
practice may not become hum-drum or a drudgery 
depends on two things: enthusiasm and interest. 
These would be readily obtained if we could 
make all of our boys and girls see the real value 
of good rapid writing. But this is hard to do. I 
have found that we must use other incentives 
than merely the value of good writing. 

I will suggest some of the plans that I have 
found to work very successfully. 

Placing the best papers of the pupils on the 
bourd each week: having the children see who 
will have a paper posted every week. 

Have the class prepare a paper at the end of 
the week of all work practised. Look, these over, 
marking them Excellent, Very Good, Good, etc. 
In the First and Second grades give a red star to 
the whole room for every ten se sr and a 
gold one for five red ones, Count two Very Good 
an Excellent, and five Goods. — If you do not 
try this you can give stars to each pupil for 
excellent work. I have found that gummed paper 
stars of good size create more interest than one 
made with colored crayon. In the upper grades 
have a Roll of Honor for those who get a mark 
of Excellent in their work. Change the roll ac- 
cording to the weekly markings. 

Specimens should be collected every four weeks 
from all grades above the second, to show im- 
provemnt. Offer some prize for the most im- 
provement shown each month. These specimens 
when bound together can be sent home at the end 
of year, or term. They can also be used to show 
Principal or Superintendent: also as an exhibit 
of writing by the school. 

The best incentive is a final Penmanship Cer- 
tificate for all those who become good business 
writers. Have a regular test and keep the stand- 
ard high. A smaller and different certificate can 
be used tu good advantage in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades for all who use good muscular 
movement and good position in all written work. 

Contests between different rooms of the same 
school is helpful. 

These few suggestions may help you to think 
of others that will keep up the interest in writing. 
Interest once aroused, I find teaching writing 
easy, the work goes on with enthusiasm and the 
improvement on the part of the pupils is very 
rapid, 

We will now take up é6ur work for the month, 

Exercise No. 128, Use as a preliminary exer- 
cise the push and pull movement, compact one 
space, also the retraced. Make the compact in- 
direct oval one-half space. Count 6 for each 


By George A. Race 


part. First, the push and pull exercise re- 
traced. Second part, indirect oval. 


LPL EP 


Exercise No. 129. Same as 128 only ac .ot 
raise the pen. 

Exercise No. 130. Count 6, and on the last 
count swing the pen around forming the capital P. 








Exercise No. 137. Count 3-15 on a line. 
First part of letter like capital P. Last part 


EERE 


like capital K. Be sure to get loop around down 
stroke and not anangle. Last stroke a compound 
curve, not straight. 

Incorrect forms of Capital R. 











LPLELLL 


Exercise No. 131. Count 2-15 on a line. 
The up stroke retraces the down stroke about two- 
thirds height. Swing to the right, forming an 
oval crossing down stroke at % height. Second 
part isa little higher than first part. Do not lift 
the pen. 

Incorrect forms of Capital P: 








oe ee 
(1) Fingers. (2) Not looped around down 
stroke. (3) Angle and straight finishing stroke. 


(4) Leep too high. (5) Not retraced, second 
part too narrow. 











Pp DY P “p 
(1) Drawn with the fingers. (2) Not retraced. 


(3) Too narrow loop. (4) Finishes too high. 
(5) First part too high. 








AF2 teat 


Exercise No. 132. Count 10-5 on a line. 


pers 


Exercise No. 133. Count 3 for each letter, 5 
groups on a line. Start letter same as in the h, 
swing back under but do not touch. Come to 
the line parallel to the first down stroke. Be care- 
ful not to get second and third stroke too far 
apart. Do not make loop in last part of k. 


Exercise No. 134. Count 10-6 on a line. 


LLL E LL 


Exercise No. 135. Count 6 for each “omit 
Do not raise pen, making loop lap around down 
stroke same as the capital K. 














Exercise No. 138. Count 7-6 onaline. Do 
not connect capital with small letters, 





199 oe 





VOIIP SITIT 

Exercise No. 139. Count 5-6 on a line. . This 
exercise is to be practised before taking up letters 
having loop below the line. Make down stroke 
straight, up stroke curved, crossing on the line. 
One-half space long. 


#0 hone i, 4-C 


CAM eR 
_ Exercise No. 140. Count 8-5 onaline. Prac- 
tise on small letter i, and 139. The connecting 
stroke should be a right curve. This will take a 
great deal of work. 

Exercise No. 141. Count 8-6 on a line. 


HLIOMLLE LEE 


Exercise No. 142. Count 6 for each part. See 
that the ovais are ovals and not circles. Make 
them touch, forming a loop. Keep the slant of 
writing. 
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Exercise No. 143. Count same as for 142 only - 


do not raise pen. ‘To make last stroke swing 
pen to the left, coming to a stop and swing back. 

Exercise No. 144. Count 6. Three for the 
first part and 3 for the last part. 


“C2 (2 (2 [22 


Exercise No. 145. Count 4-15 on a line. 
Make first part same as capital P. Loop one- 
half height of letter. Both parts are nearly same 
size with last part swung under. This is for con- 
necting small letters, 


le A Ab Tae 
Incorrect furms of Capital B. 
(1) Looped around down stroke. (2) Not re- 
traced. (3) Top too narrow. (4) Last part too 


— (5) First stroke too high. First turn too 
wide, 


Exerzise No. 146. Count 8-6 on a line. 























o- 6-6 


We ef Ps 


5 A AR 


Exercise No. 147. Count 8-6 ona line. Prac- 
tise on the small n and j, show how y is made 
from these letters. Keep loop short crossings on 
a line. 

Exercise No. 148. Count 6-6 on a line. 









ee. ae 2: 
Exercise No. 149. Count 6. Mauke oval in- 
direct, starting on the line. At the count of 5 
make long down stroke one-half of oval with loop 
below the line like small letter j. If you have 
trouble about getting the down stroke straight and 
slanted, practice on the twu-space push and pull 
exercise, retracing 6 times. Also draw lines for 
the down stroke, and see how near you can make 
the down stroke of the letter coincide. 

Exercise No. 150. Count 6. This is the 
capital retraced without raising the pen. Geta 
goud loop where you start to retrace. 


ORC ES NORIO 
TU Cer 7 


Exercise No. 151. Count 2-15. Start on the 
line as in making the indirect oval, coming down 
straight, slant of writing. Make upper part of 
letter three spaces high, and twice as wide as lower 
she This part is the same as the small letter j. 

‘irst and last part crosses on the line. 


Ge yg Oe 
CT og 8 7 


Incorrect forms of the Capital J: 

(1) Fingers, vertical. (2) Starts toward the 
left. (3) Lower part too large. (4) Does not 
cross on the line. (5) Down stroke curved. (6) 
Start at the top, angle. 
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Exercise No. 152. Count 10-5 on a line. 


153 lo 158 F-6 


Exercise No. 155. Count 8-5 on a_ line. 
Practice on a, in groups, and show how letter is 
formed from a and 1. 

Exercise No. 154. Count 8-6 on a line. Watch 
to see that final g is not slighted. | Short loops. 

Exercises No. 155-156-157-158. Review capi- 
tal. Use it in a word, and then practise sentence. 
See that sentence bas a gliding movement, and 
does not look as if it were-simply a collection of 
words. Write page after page to get budy writ- 
ing. Watch slant, size and spacing. Sentences 
are written at the rate of twenty words a minute. 

WORK BY GRADES 

Second Grade—Two spaces, 106-107-109-112- 
113-114-115-118-119-120-121-128-129-130-131 
-132. All other grades same as given, except 
sentences are not used in the Third and Fourth 


grades. 


A Plea for the Study of Latin 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, A. B. 


Latin is a character-making study. Latin, 
mathematics and composition are the potent edu- 
cational forces. ‘The great want of the day is 
accuracy, attention tu detail, sincerity in the wn- 
seen. know of no study more conducive to the 
acquirement of these qualities than Latin. The 
vast importance of a case-ending; the chaos of 
confusion {o the learner wrought by the omission 
of one little letter; the world of possible humor 
resulting from the substilution of one letter for 
another; the concentrated thought tied down in 
a Latin verb or substantive, which, bursting into 
ten-thin-words-of-English — delights intellectu- 
ally; the terse force embalming mighty thoughts 
—all tend tu develop in the mind accuracy, at- 
tention to detail, sincerity in the unseen. 

Latin is yrammar; and without the knowledge 
of Latin, or at least of some regular language, 
no one can thoroughly understand English gram- 
mar. It is etymology; fully half the words of 
our language are derived either immediately or 
mediately from the Latin. It is the avenue into 
the broadest and best in literature. 

One familiar with the classics cannot fail to 
recognize dilute spreadings therefrom over the 
entire field of subsequent literature: it’s not pla- 
giarism exactly—the wit and wisdom of the early 
Greek and Latin authors have become the com- 
mon thought-treasury of the world. Yet I recall 
my disillusionment when I discovered in their 
strong, forceful originals, many choice thoughts 
which had once charmed me in the writings of the 
moderns. . 

“One cannot, pleasurably at least, read the 
classics under a five years’ Latin course,” says a 
dissenting voice. 

“True, everything worth anything costs; we 
get out of a thing only that which we put into 
it.” 

“Is the time, the energy, the money, etc., re- 
quired for the attaining of the classics amply re- 

aid by perusal thereof ?’’ says the voice. 

**That depends entirely upon the individual; 
to the teacher, scholar, writer, poet—yes: to the 
generality—no.”’ 

Yet, aside from the classics, I plead for the 
study of Latin asa grammar force, an etymologi- 
cal force, and, higher still, a mental and moral 
force. Even one year’s earnest study of Latin 
will have on the mind an effect for good that can 
never be effaced. 

Yes, the pupil forgets; he may even cease to 
remember the all-important genitive endings of 
nouns or the infinitive determinations of verbs; 
but if he shall have remembered that, in life as 
in Latin, there is a mighty importance in little 
things, an awful possible chavs iu subterfuge. a 








sublime concentration of power in the simple, the x 


unostentatious, the unseen sincere— yea, if he 
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shall have remembered these things, if he shall 
have observed them in the trial time, the clash of 
interests, the murky hour of temptation with its 
barnacle-whisper, “‘unknown! unseen!’’—he has 
done well, he fias remembered much, he has not 
studied Latin in vain. 





Morality and the Novel 
By Miss D. A. Schmidt 


The literature of fiction may be divided into 
two great branches,—romances and novels. The 
romance presents to the reader characters and in- 
cidents of a lofty nature; the novel reveals events 
of ordinary life. The novel made its first ap- 
pearance in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and was a direct result of 9 popular demand 
for literary entertainment. The stage was not in 
favor, periodical essays were played out, so that 
fiction was the only field inviting to writers. 

There is no source from which so much infor- 
mation may be gleaned with respect to the moral 
attitude of our ancestors as the Novel. We may 
be sure that in the general tone of conversation 
and description, and the unconscious introduction 
of little incidents of everyday life, the writers 
will give us word-pictures of the world around 
them. And also the pupularity which certain 
works enjoyed is evidence enough of public taste. 
For the author who is popular with his generation 
is neither in advance of nor behind the public 
morality. 

The writings of the first novelists, Defoe, Rich- 
ardson and Fielding, betray the laxity of their 
age. Yet, that there existed an insensibility to 
what is indecent, thus showing how blunted the 
moral sense may become during a corrupt period, 
we have only to notice the dedication of **Tom 
Jones.”’ In this Fielding says: ‘I hope that the 
reader will find in the work nothing prejudicial 
to the cause of religion and virtue; nothing in- 
consistent with the strictest rules of decency, nor 
which can offend even the chastest eye in the 
perusal.’? Also the stories of highwaymen like 
Jack Sheppard and Jonathan Wilde show that the 
people had then no clear idea of the heinousness 
of crime. 

It is not until we cross the century mark into 
the nineteenth century that we reach the culmi- 
nation of the great revolution in literary taste. 
It was left to the unrivaled novelist, Sir Walter 
Scott, to reach that state of high morality which 
prevails to the present day. His sentiments are 
pure, manly, elevated and he reveals the spirit 
of the true gentleman in the sympathy which he 
shows toward all classes. And in the writings of 
Dickens and Thackeray, both worthy successors 
of Scott, we see the union of wit and fancy with 
purity and virtue. Because of inexhaustible re- 
sources and the fact that a story of human life 
appeals to human sympathy as nothing else can, 
no field of literature was so prolific as that of the 
novel in the ninteenth century. In this vast field 
of authorship, besides Scott, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, those who have given excellent views of 
English life during the past century are: William 
Godwin, ‘whose aim was the social betterment of 
the classes; Maria Edgeworth whose services ren- 
dered to the cause of common sense are incalecul- 
able; Jane Austen, pre-eminently the literary 
artist of the commonplace; Bulwer-Lytton, 
known for his ability in delineating love—that 
passion with which the novel is so deeply con- 
cerned; Anthony Trollope, styled the great pho- 
tographer of English society in the nineteenth 
century; Charles Reade, representative of the 
realistic school of fiction; and Geo. Eliot, whose 
works are more symmetrical and finished than 
any other English fiction. 

‘2 America, a healthy moral tone has always 
pervaded our literature. ‘The Puritans were 
strenuously moral. The novels of Charles Brock- 
den Brown, our first novelist, are irreproachable 
though little read because they are of a highly 
sentimental, improbable type and rather melan- 
choly. The highest kind of moral excellence has 
been maintained by almost all our writers of first 


(Continued on page $t) 
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Lincoln Cabin Scene 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


[ScHOOoLROOM NoTE:~-As, the aroma of 
the great out-of-doors seems to be inevi- 
tably connected with the life of Lincoln, 
an outdoor scene is most naturally con- 
nected with any memory of him. This 
scene can either be read in the school- 
room, as one would read a story in dra- 
thatic form; or it can be acted in an 
assembly hall, or any hall that is large 
enough for the children to dance in. A 
green floor covering ; forest green curtains 
for a background; screen covered with 
green burlap, or clothes horses covered 
with the same material, for the sides of 
the scene. 
these, their pots covered with green bur- 
lap, drawn round them so that it looks as 
if they were growing out of amound. If 
possible, branches of pine can be fastened 
to the screens, or even bare branchies, if 
the children can procure them, will give 
an ouidoor-sy look. The tree’s trunk 
can be made of two vinegar kegs fastened 
end to end, and covered with brown bur- 
lap, daubed with splotches of black, white 
and green, tolook like lichen and decay. 
The tripod can be easily fashioned. Red 
paper seen through a heap of twigs or 
fagots will do for the fire. The faint 
smoke from a joss stick stuck in a pile 
of fagots will make a thin haze of smoke 
ascending, atid can be used if one of thie 
boys is deputed to watch it. The cos- 
tumes can be made from cheesecloth and 
burlap, if the more difficult ones are too 
expensive for the schoolroom production. 
The Indian costumes are made of khaki, 
fringed, and gaily colored at the neck 
with either appliqued cotton cloth or 
painted designs. They have gay blankets 
of red, green and blue. Headdresses of 
feathers. Beads about their necks. A 
scarlet or green head batd about the 
brows of the Indian maidens with a bright 
quill stuck at the side. ] 


CHARACTERS 


Abraham Lincoln 

Nancy Lincoln 

John Lincoln 

Amy Roby 

Tom Bush 

Francois, a young Frencli-Canadian 

Andrew Smith, a fiddler 

Red Plume, the chieftain of a small 
Indian tribe 

Dark Cloud, an Indian brave 

Sky-of-Dawn, an Indian maiden 

Other young people, friends of Lin- 
coln, Indian braves, Indian maidens. 


SCENE 

A clearing beyond the Lincoln cabin, 
Little Creek, Indiana, 1823. 

When the boys and girls who are to take 
part in the outdoor merrymaking begin 
to appear, it is seen that the boys wear 
moccasins, and buckskin is bound in 
strappings to their knees. They also 
wear, for the most part, dark knee- 
breeches, Their shirts are dark blue, 
dark red, and dark plum flannel—any 
dark flannel shirt will do. These shirts 
are open at the neck, and a gay handker- 
chief is twisted about them, tied with 
loose ends. Francois betrays his French 
ancestry by a red sash, tied at the side. 

The girls wear short dark calico, home- 
spun, or woolen dresses of solid color, 
dark blue, dark brown, dark gray. These 
dresses should have square necks, which 
show the throat. The dresses themselves 
are not much seen, because each girl 
wears an old-fashioned cloak, gathered at 
the neck, and falling to the edge of the 
dress. The cloaks are gay in color—forest 
green, red, bright blue, in shape some- 
thing like the well-known ‘‘shaker’’ 
cloaks. Some of the cloaks have hoods 
that lend an air of quaintness. Several 
of the girls wear bead chains, evidently 
the work of their own fingers. 

» The'scene opens with the entrance of 
Nancy and John Lincoln, and Tom Bush. 
The rest follow from background. It is 
evident from the attire and smiling faces 


Growing plants set against- 








that this isa gala occasion. Yom Bush 
carries a kettle to right, near a fallen 
log. Then he and the other boys kindle 
a fire, erect a rude tripod, and swing the 
kettle not far from where the log lies. 
Much business of blowing, lighting, etc. 
A battered tin coffee pot is produced, 
ready for making the coffee. 

Tom Bush (calling back over his 
shoulder, as the preparations begin) — 
Come, Nancy, we’ve found a fine place 
to swing the kettle. 

Amy Roby (at right, stooping over 
basket)—And_ here’s a spiendid place for 
unpacking the baskets! (Nancy Lincoln 
runs first to the fire, to see how the work 
is going forward, and then returns to 
Amy, who is busily unpacking baskets, 
with the assistance of the other girls. 
Nancy takes some of the contents of the 
baskets, and then hurries to Tom Bush 
with them.) 

Nancy Lincoin— Here are some potatoes 
and corn dodgers to put on the ashes. 

Francois (to Andrew Suith)—lIt is mos’ 
time that you had better be tuning up 
your fiddle, Andrew! 

Amy Roby (to Nancy, whio stands cen- 
ter, shielding her eyes, and looking to- 
wards background)—Isn’t Abe coming? 

Nancy Lincoln (shaking her head)—- 
No, Abe isn’t even in sight yet. But 
he’ll surely be here as soon as he has 
finished splitting those rails. 

One of the Little Girls (joyfuily)— 
Andrew is beginning to play! 

(Andrew Smith’s fiddle gives out the 
first notes of a ree]. Those who are bend- 
ing at their various occupations begin to 
nod and trip. In an instant everything 
is dropped, and the young people are all 
for merriment. They begin, center of 
sward, a grand right and left. Andrew 
Smith stands at right fiddling with the 
greatest possible gusto. As the dance 
ends, Andrew Smith points witi his 
fiddle-bow toa figure seen approaching 
from the background, a tall, lank, kindly 
faced boy, dressed like the others but 
with an axe over his shoulder.) 

All (with aloud cry—intense delight— 
at the very top of their lungs)—Lincoln ! 
Abe Lincoln! (They run to meet him. 


He comes down center with an admiring | 


group on each side.) 

Nancy Lincoln (looking up at Abe)— 
It wasn’t really a holiday till you came! 
Lincoln smiles at her, and then turns to 
Tom Bush. ) 

Lincoln (as he and Nancy and Tom 


Bush form a group at fire: the rest up | 


stage, left) —-What have you been doing, 
Tom? : 

Tom Bush—Fixing the fire, and now 
I’m going to see about getting tile right 
sort of wood for the floor of a squirrel 
cage. I caught a squirrel yesterday, and 
I—Oh, I forgot! You wouldn’t be in- 
terested in that. You said yesterday that 
if you were me you would let the squirrel 
go. 

Lincoin (looking straight before him 
to something far beyond the narrow world 
of Little Creek)—I don’t like to see 
things in cages; I like to see ‘em free. 
I believe in freedom for everything 
living! 

Amy Roby (breaking in upon thie 
group)—Come, Tom, there’s another 
dance beginning! 

(Lincoln sits on log, near fire, and be- 
gins to roast some ears of corn which the 
boys have stacked near by. The young 
pooeee beckon Lincoln. He sliakes his 

ead, watches them, smiling. A Vir- 
ginia Reel is started at left. Lincoln, 


who is still seated on log, and those who | 


are dancing the reel are so absorbed that 
they are oblivious of a group of Indians 
stalking down from right. The Indians 
draw near to Lincoln, and stand motion- 
less, watching the dance, their beads and 
head gear glittering in the sun, their 
blankets a brilliant blotch of color against 
the green. When the dance ends, Lincoln 


|and his companions are aware of the 
Indians. But the Indians, although their 
desire is to trade the skins and furs they 
are carrying, cross to left, feigning entire 


semi-circle. Red Plume in passing Lin- 
coln has given him a grave ‘‘Hlow!’' to 
which Lincoln has returned ‘‘ Tow’? with 
equal gravity. The settlers stand in a 
group at right, a little towards the back- 
ground, watching the Indians. The 
Indians continue to sit in a grave circle. 
An old Indian sinokes, Two of the Indian 
maidens appear to ciiatter. Finally Dark 
Cloud rises with a bundle of skins in his 
hand. The young settlers come down to 
right foreground, Dark Cloud puts the 
vundle of skins on the ground. Asks 
them by gesture; ‘‘ What will they give?’’ 
Tom Bush offers a penknife for one of 
the skins. Dark Cloud stands with arms 
haughtily folded. Tom Bush adds a gay 
handkerchief to the penknife. Dark 
Cloud shakes his head, and stalks back 


Equal pantomime on part of 
Lincoln is keenly watching tlie 
Sud- 
slow 


of heads, 
settlers, 
scene, but still apart from it-all. 
denly Red Plume rises and with 
dignity approaches Lincoln. ) 

Red Plume—Ilow ! 

Lincoln—How ! 

Red Plume (with indicatory panto- 
mime)—Red Plume know Lincoln. Lin- 
coln heap square. Lincoln heap just. 
Honest Abe decide. 

(Lincoln rises, and comes to center 
foreground. Dark Cloud rises from his 
circle and brings skins. He stands at 
Lincoln’s left. The other Indians rise 
slowly, cross, and stand behind Dark 
Cloud, At Lincoln’s right stands Tom 
Bush, and back of Tom Bush the youth- 
ful settlers. They have gathered together 
things they wish to trade, such as a fine 
blanket that was brought with the picnic 
blankets, hatchets, etc. Tom Bush is the 
first to start the trading. He adds to the 
handkerchief and penknife which he 
showed before a small hatchet. 
Dark Cloud and Tom Bush after they have 
| laid their possessions on the grass look at 
| Lincoln. Lincoln nods. 
made, Through all that follows Lincoln 
stands center, as a court of appeal. No 
trades are consummated until he has given 
the signal of an affirmative nod.) 

(The Indians offer furs of 
descriptions. ) 

(Francois trades off his red sash to Red 
| Plume.) 

(Amy Roby trades her chain of beads 
for an Indian basket. ) 

(Red Plume signifies interest in An- 
drew Smith’s fiddle. Hetakesitup. At 
this the Indian maidens laugh amongst 
| themselves. Red Plume tries the fiddle. 

It makes a very hideous squeak. At this 
| two of the Indian maidens laugh outright. 
| But Red Plume continues to be enamouyed 
| of the instrument. He offers to excliange 

more and more skins for the fiddle; but 

|; Andrew Smith shakes his head. No 
‘trade can be made. Red Plume reluc- 
| tantly relinquishes the fiddle. A back- 
woods lad trades off a blanket for some 
of Red Plume’s furs, and the chieftain 
appears mollified. Now that the trading 
is over both settlers and Indians appear 
to be pleased with their possessions. 
Through all that has transpired, Lincoln 
has been the central figure, appealed to 
again and again. The Indians solemnly 
exit with their new possessions towards 
background.) 

Nancy Lincoln (turning to Abe)—You 
don't know how proud [ am to hear them 
call you ‘‘ Honest Abe.’’ I shouldn’t be 
surprised if someday you did something 
wonderful and spendid! 

Lincoln (smiling at her enthusiasm) — 
‘*Someday’s’’ a long way off, Nancy! 

Nancy Lincoln (with conviction)— 
Well, I believe that even if a boy is poor, 
and was born in a cabin, if he’s as honest 
and hard-working as you are, Abe, he’s 





various 





indifference, and seat themselves in a | 


to his circle. Sits with his brother | 
Indians. Much conferring and shaking 








Both: | 


The trade is | 





sure to come out finely. Now let's go 
home ! 

(Lincoln, axe on shoulder, exits 
towards middle background, Nancy and 
John and all the rest following, with the 
fiddle playing gaily.) 

(The merrymaking is over, the grassy 
stage is left vacant, and the scene ends.) 


Teddy’s Surprise Party 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 
Teddy Slocum 
Mrs, Slocum 
Boys and girls to represent the follow 
ing ciiaracters :— 
Group I. 
Paul Revere 
Geo. Washington 
Martha Washington 
Molly Pitcher 
Betsy Ross, etc. 

Group II. 
Uncle Tom 
Barbara Frietchie 
Union Soldier 
Confederate Soldier, etc. 

Group III. 

St. Valentine 

Postman, or Cupid 
Group IV. 

Huldy 

Zekle 

Group V. 

Village Blacksmith 
Hiawatha 
Evangeline 
Priscilla, ete. 

The exercise may be presented with 
only two guests in each group, or, if de- 
sired, more than the number specified 
may be used. 


COSTUMES 

Ted and his mother wear ordinary cloth- 
ing. For spectacular purposes St. Valen- 
tine may wear a fancy cap or hat with 
bright plume, and a court suit decorated 
with vari-colored hearts. Quite  fre- 
quently, however, he is represented as 
an old, white-whiskered man. All other 
guests are dressed according to the time, 


| the age, the official capacity, or the trade 


represented. The postman carries a large 
pouch, Molly Pitcher may carry a 
pitcher; Betsy Ross and Barbara Frietchie 
carry flags. The cake may be made by 
cutting a round hat box to the heiglhth of 
four or five inches, covering with cloth 
and decorating with colored candies 
(glued to it), candles and tiny flags. 
SCENE 

A sitting-room furnished with two or 
three chairs and a small stand. Ted is 
discovered, book in hand. 

Teddy—It’s my birthday today, but of 
course nobody would know it if I didn’t 
tell them, because there are so many great 
birthdays to be celebrated this month 
that folks wouldn’t remember a little one 
like mine. Motlier says there are so 
many that people can’t do justice to them 
all. But she says she’s got an idea, and 
she acts so funny whien slie says it that 
I wonder what she means. Let's see liow 
many birthdays there are. (Counts on 


fingers.) There’s Abraham Lincoln’s on 
the twelfth, Saint Valentine’s on the 
fourteenth, George Washington’s and 


James Russell Lowell's on the twenty- 
second; Henry W. Longfellow’s on the 
twenty-seventh, and mine, Pa says if 
anybody tried to celebrate them all it 
wouldn’t give them time to catch their 
breath between times. But I’d forgotten. 
I must practice. my piece for Friday 
afternoon. 

(Opens book and studies a moment, 
then recites.) 


A BLOODLESS BATTLE 


There is a tale you may have read— 
’Tis in the histories told— 
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Lincoln Cabin Scene 
’ By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


[ScHooLROOM NoTE:~-As the aroma of 
the great out-of-doors seems to be inevi- 
tably connected with the life of Lincoln, 
an outdoor scene is most naturally con- 
nected with any memory of him. This 
scene can either be read in tie school- 
room, as one would read a story in dra- 
matic form; or it can be acted in an 
assembly hall, or any hall that is large 
enough for the children to dance in. A 
green floor covering ; forest green curtains 
for a background; screen covered with 
green burlap, or clotles horses covered 
With the same material, for the sides of 
the scene. Growing plants set against 
these, their pots covered with green bur- 
lap, drawn round them so that it looks as 
if they were growing out of amound. If 
possible, branches of pine can be fastened 
to the screens, or even bare branchies, if 
the children can procure them, will give 
an ouidoor-sy look. The tree’s trunk 
can be made of two vinegar kegs fastened 
end to end, and covered with brown bur- 
lap, daubed with splotches of black, white 
and green, tolook like lichen and decay. 
The tripod can be easily fashioned. Red 
paper seen through a heap of twigs or 
fagots will do for the fire. The faint 
smoke from a joss stick stuck in a pile 
of fagots will make a thin haze of smoke 
ascending, and can be used if one of thie 
boys is deputed to watch it. The cos- 
tumes can be made from cheesecloth and 
burlap, if the more difficult ones are too 
expensive for the schoolroom production. 
The Indian costumes are made of khaki, 
fringed, and gaily colored at the neck 
with either appliqued cotton cloth or 
painted designs, They have gay blankets 
of red, green and blue. Headdresses of 
feathers. Beads about their necks. A 
scarlet or green head band about the 
brows of the Indian maidens with a bright 
quill stuck at the side. ] 


CHARACTERS 


Abzvaham Lincoln 

Nancy Lincoln 

John Lincoln 

Amy Roby 

Tom Bush 

Francois, a young Frencli-Canadian 

Andrew Smith, a fiddler 

Red Plume, the chieftain of a small 
Indian tribe 

Dark Cloud, an Indian brave 

Sky-of-Dawn, an Indian maiden 

Other young people, friends of Lin- 
coln, Indian braves, Indian maidens. 


SCENE 

A clearing beyond the Lincoln cabin, 
Little Creek, Indiana, 1823. 

When the boys and girls who are to take 
part in the outdoor merrymaking begin 
to appear, it is seen that the hoys wear 
moccasins, and buckskin is bound in 
strappings to their knees. They also 
wear, for the most part, dark knee- 
breeches. Their shirts are dark blue, 
dark red, and dark plum flannel—any 
dark flannel shirt will do. These shirts 
are open at the neck, and a gay handker- 
chief is twisted about them, tied with 
loose ends. Francois betrays his French 
ancestry by a red sash, tied at the side. 

The girls wear short dark calico, home- 
spun, or woolen dresses of solid color, 
dark blue, dark brown, dark gray. These 
dresses should have square necks, which 
show the throat. The dresses themselves 
are not much seen, because each girl 
wears an old-fashioned cloak, gathered at 
the neck, and falling to the edge of the 
dress. Thecloaks are gay in color—forest 
green, red, bright blue, in shape some- 
thing like the well-known ‘‘shaker’’ 
cloaks. Some of the cloaks have hoods 
that lend an air of quaintness. Several 
of the girls wear bead chains, evidently 
the work of their own fingers. 

' The'scene opens with the entrance of 
Nancy and Jolin Lincoln, and Tom Bush. 
The rest follow from background. It is 
evident from the attire and smiling faces 


| who is still seated on log, and those wlio 








that this isa gala occasion. 
carries a kettle to right, near a fallen 
log. Then he and the other boys kindle 
a fire, erect a rude tripod, and swing the 
kettle not far from where the log lies. 
Much business of blowing, lighting, etc. 
A battered tin coffee pot is produced, 
ready for making the coffee. 


Tom Bush (calling back over his 
shoulder, as the preparations begin) — 
Come, Nancy, we’ve found a fine place 
to swing the kettle. 

Amy Roby (at right, stooping over 
basket)—And_ here’s a splendid place for 
unpacking the baskets! (Nancy Lincoln 
runs first to the fire, to see how the work 
is going forward, and then returns to 
Amy, who is busily unpacking baskets, 
with the assistance of the other girls. 
Nancy takes some of the contents of the 
baskets, and then hurries to Tom Bush 
with them.) 

Nancy Lincoln—Here are some potatoes 
and corn dodgers to put on the ashes. 

Francois (to Andrew Sumiith)—It is mos’ 
time that you had better be tuning up 
your fiddle, Andrew! 

Amy Roby (to Nancy, whio stands cen- 
ter, shielding her eyes, and looking to- 
wards background)—Isn’t Abe coming? 

Nancy Lincoln (shaking her head)—- 
No, Abe isn’t even in sight yet. But 
he’ll surely be here as soon as he has 
finished splitting those rails. 

One of the Little Girls (joyfuily)— 
Andrew is beginning to play! 

(Andrew Smith’s fiddle gives out the 
first notes of a reel. Those who are bend- 
ing at their various occupations begin to 
nod and trip. In an instant everything 
is dropped, and the young people are all 
for merriment. They begin, center of 
sward, a grand right and left. Andrew 
Smith stands at right fiddling with the 
greatest possible gusto. As the dance 
ends, Andrew Smith points witi his 
fiddle-bow to a figure seen approaching 
from the background, a tall, lank, kindly 
faced boy, dressed like the others but 
with an axe over his shoulder.) 

All (with aloud cry—intense delight— 
at the very top of their lungs)—Lincoln ! 
Abe Lincoln! (They run to meet him. 
He comes down center with an admiring 
group on eacli side.) 


Nancy Lincoln (looking up at Abe)— 


Tom Bush | and his companions are aware of the 


|} Indians. But the Indians, although their | 
desire is to trade the skins and furs tiey 

are carrying, cross to left, feigning entire 

indifference, and seat themselves in a | 
semi-circle. Red Plume in passing Lin- | 
coln has given him a grave ‘‘How!’’ to! 
which Lincoln has returned ‘‘ How’? with | 
equal gravity. The settlers stand in a | 
group at riglit, a little towards the back- 
ground, watching the Indians, The 
Indians continue to sit in a grave circle. 
An old Indian sinokes, Two of the Indian 
maidens appear to ciiatter. Finally Dark 
Cloud rises with a bundle of skins in his 
hand. The young settlers come down to 
tight foreground, Dark Cloud puts the 
vundle of skins on the ground. Asks 
them by gesture; ‘‘ What will they give?’’ 
Tom Bush offers a penknife for one of 
the skins. Dark Cloud stands with arms 
haughtily folded. Tom Bush adds a gay 
handkerchief to the penknife. Dark 
Cloud shakes his head, and stalks back 
to his circle. Sits with his brother | 
Indians. Much conferring and shaking 
of heads. Equal pantomime on part of 
settlers, Lincoln is keenly watching tlie 
scene, but still apart from it-all.’ Sud- 
denly Red Plume rises and with slow 
dignity approaches Lincoln. ) 

Red Plume—lIlow! 

Lincoln—How! 

Red Plume (with indicatory panto- 
mime)—Red Plume know Lincoln, Lin- 
coln heap square. Lincoln heap just. 
Honest Abe decide. 

(Lincoln rises, and comes to center 
foreground. Dark Cloud rises from his 
circle and brings skins. He stands at 
Lincoln’s left. The other Indians rise 
slowly, cross, and stand behind Dark 
Cloud. At Lincoln’s right stands Tom 
Bush, and back of Tom Bush the youth- 
ful settlers. They have gathered together 
things they wish to trade, such as a fine 
blanket that was brought with the picnic 





blankets, hatchets, etc. Tom Bush is the 
first to start the trading. He adds to tlie | 
handkerchief and penknife which he 
showed before a small hatchets Both 
Dark Cloud and Tom Bush after they have | 
laid their possessions on the grass look at | 
Lincoln. Lincoln nods. The trade is 

made. Through all that follows Lincoln | 
stands center, as a court of appeal. Noj| 
trades are consummated until he has given | 
the signal of an affirmative nod. ) | 





It wasn’t really a holiday till you came! 
Lincoln smiles at her, and then turns to 
Tom Bush. ) 

Lincoln (as he and Nancy and Tom 
Bush form a group at fire: the rest up | 
stage, left)—Wliat have you been doing, | 
Tom? 

Tom Bush—Fixing the fire, and now | 
I’m going to see about getting tire right 
sort of wood for the floor of a squirrel 
cage. I caught a squirrel yesterday, and 
I—Oh, I forgot! You wouldn’t be in- 
terested in that. You said yesterday that | 
if you were me you would let the squirrel | 
go. 

Lincoin (looking straight before him | 
to something far beyond the narrow world 
of Little Creek)—I don’t like to see 
things in cages; I like to see ‘em free. 


| 


I believe in freedom for everything 
living! 

Amy Roby (breaking in upon the 
group)—Come, Tom, there’s another 


dance beginning! 

(Lincoln sits on log, near fire, and be- 
gins to roast some ears of corn which the 
boys have stacked near by. The young 
people beckon Lincoln. He sliakes his 
head, watches them, smiling. A Vir- 
ginia Reel is started at left. Lincoln, 


are dancing the reel are so absorbed that 
they are oblivious of a group of Indians 
stalking down from riglit. The Indiaus 
draw near to Lincoln, and stand motion- 
less, watching the dance, their beads and 
head gear glittering in the sun, their 
blankets a brilliant blotch of color against 
the green. When the dance ends, Lincoln 





| descriptions. ) learry flags 


| for an Indian basket. ) 


| this the Indian maidens laugh amongst 





(The Indians offer furs of various | 


(Francois trades off his red sash to Red 
Plume.) 
(Amy Roby trades her chain of beads 


(Red Plume signifies interest in An- 
drew Smith’s fiddle. Hetakesitup. At 


themselves. Red Plume tries the fiddle. 
It makes a very hideous squeak. At this 
two of the Indian maidens laugh outright. 
But Red Plume continues to be enamoured 
of the instrument. He offers to exchange 
more and more skins for the fiddle; but 
Andrew Smith shakes his head. No 
trade can be made. Red Plume reluc- 
tantly relinquishes the fiddle. A back- 
woods lad trades off a blanket for some 
of Red Plume’s furs, and the chieftain 
appears mollified. Now that the trading 
is over both settlers and Indians appear 
to ‘be pleased with their possessions. 
Through all that has transpired, Lincoln 
has been the central figure, appealed to 
again and again. The Indians solemnly 
exit with their new possessions towards 
background.) 

Nancy Lincoln (turning to Abe)—You 
don't know how proud [ am to hear them 
call you ‘‘ Honest Abe.’’ I shouldn’t be 
surprised if someday you did something | 
wonderful and spendid! 

Lincoln (smiling at her enthusiasm) — 
‘*Someday’s’’ a long way off, Nancy! 

Nancy Lincoln (with conviction)— 
Well, I believe that even if a boy is peor, 
and was born in a cabin, if he’s as honest 
and hard-working as you are, Abe, he’s 





| three chairs and a small 


| sure to come out finely. Now let's go 


home ! 

(Lincoln, axe on shoulder, exits 
towards middle background, Nancy and 
John and all the rest following, with the 
fiddle playing gaily.) 

(The merrymaking is over, the grassy 
stage is left vacant, and the scene ends.) 


Teddy’s Surprise Party 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 
Teddy Slocum 
Mrs. Slocum 
Boys and girls to represent the follow 
ing cilaracters :— 
Group I. 
Paul Revere 
Geo. Washington 
Martha Washington 
Molly Pitcher 
Betsy Ross, etc. 

Group II, 
Uncle Tom 
Barbara Frietchie 
Union Soldier 
Confederate Soldier, etc. 

Group III, 

St. Valentine 

Postman, or Cupid 
Group IV. 

Huldy 

Zekle 

Group V. 

Village Blacksmith 
Hiawatha 
Evangeline 
Priscilla, etc. 

The exercise may be presented with 
only two guests in each group, or, if de- 
sired, more than the number specified 
may be used. 


COSTUMES 


Ted and his mother wear ordinary cloth- 
ing. For spectacular purposes St. Valen- 


| tine may wear a fancy cap or hat with 


bright plume, and a court suit decorated 
with vari-colored hearts. Quite fre- 
quently, however, he is represented as 
an old, white-whiskered man. All other 
guests are dressed according to the time, 


| the age, the official capacity, or the trade 


represented. The postman carries a large 
pouch, Molly Pitcher may carry a 
pitcher ; Betsy Ross and Barbara Frietchie 
The cake may be made by 
cutting a round hat box to the heiglith of 
four or five inches, covering with cloth 
and decorating with colored candies 
(glued to it), candles and tiny flags. 
SCENE 

A sitting-room furnished with two or 
stand. Ted is 
discovered, book in hand. 

Teddy—It’s my birthday today, but of 
course nobody would know it if I didn’t 
tell them, because there are so many great 
birthdays to be celebrated this month 
that folks wouldn’t remember a little one 
like mine. Motlier says there are so 
many that people can’t do justice to them 
all. But she says she’s got an idea, and 
she acts so funny whien slhie says it that 
I wonder what she means, Let's see how 
many birthdays there are. (Counts on 
fingers.) There’s Abraham Lincoln’s on 
the twelfth, Saint Valentine’s on the 
fourteenth, George Washington’s and 
James Russell Lowell's on the twenty- 
second; Henry W. Longfellow’s on the 
twenty-seventh, and mine. Pa says if 
anybody tried to celebrate them all it 
wouldn’t give them time to catch their 
breath between times. But I’d forgotten. 
I must practice my piece for Friday 
afternoon. 

(Opens book and studies 4 moment, 
then recites.) 


A BLOODLESS BATTLE 


There is a tale you may have read— 
Tis in the histories told— 
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The Red coats were in Boston town 
Most insolent and bold. 


They tore the children’s snow forts down, 

And meddled with their play, 

And made life disagreeable 

In every sort of way. 

(Enter Mrs. Slocum carrying cake.) 

Mrs. Slocum—Look, Teddy! I’ve just 
been making a birthday cake for you. 

Teddy—Oh, whoopee! / Isn’t that great! 
But whio’s going to kelp me eat it, 
mother? 

Mrs. Slocum—I have a vague idea that 
it will be eaten someway. Cakes usually 
are in tliis house. 

Teddy—Oh, and see the candles! 

Mrs. Slocum—Yes, there are twelve, 
one for each year of your age. 

Teddy—And what are the flags for? 

Mrs. Slocum—Why, they are to com- 
memorate the birthdays of the other great 
people who were born this month. 

Teddy—Well, it does look ’most too 
pretty to eat, doesn’t it, mother? Let’s 
set it where I can look at it every little 
while. 

Mrs. Slocum (placing it on stand)— 
There! How’s that? Now I inust go and 
attend to my work. (Exit.) 

Teddy (looks at cake longingly, then 
smells of it)—Oh, I forgot. I was study- 
ing my piece. (Reads to himself, then 
closes book and recites. } 

They tore the childten’s snow-forts down, 

And meddled with their play, 

And made life disagreeable 

In every sort of way. 

At last the boys grew tired of this, 

And resolved at once to fight. 

They made some snowballs good and hard 

And soaked them overnight. 


Gee! I wish I'd been there. (Looks at 
book a moment in silence.) I wonder if 
I’ll ever get to be so great folks will 
learn pieces to speak on my _ birthday. 
(Reads and recites as before. ) 

Next morn wiien Mr. Redcoats came 

To march and stroll about, 

The boys just peppered them so bad 

It put them all to rout. 

So when you read in history— 

(A noise is heard outside.) 

Teddy—What’s that? 

(Enter ‘‘Paul Revere,’’ who recites. 
Others remain outside until he beckons 
them to enter.) 

‘Paul Revere’’ (with dramatic effect) — 
* * * “Tf the British march 

By land or sea from the town tonight, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-arch 

Of the North Church tower, as a sigaal- 

light,— 
One if by land, and two if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 


Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country-folk to be up and to 
arm.’' 


(He beckons to others who enter in 
order of recital.) 


Teddy—What in the world’s going on? 
What does it all mean? Tell me, Paul 
Revere. 

Paul—Yes, I am Paul Revere tonight. 
I came aliead to give the alarm. 

Teddy—But who are all the rest of you? 

George and Martha Washington—It 
won't take you long to guess who we are. 

Teddy—Oh, you are George and Martha 
Washington. Any one could guess that. 

‘Molly Pitcher’’—Who am I? 

Teddy—I don’t know—let me think— 
I guess you’re—(She holds pitcher in 
front of her.) Oh, yes, you’re Molly 
Pitcher. 

(Betsy Ross waves flag which bears but 
thirteen stars.) And you are Betsy Ross. 
My, this is easy. 

Group I (in concert)—We belong to 
the times of the Revolution, and we have 
come to celebrate the birthday of — 

Teddy (interrupting)—George Wash- 
ington! 

Group I (or all on stage recite 
concert) — 


in 


‘‘O, spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy 
numbers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The winds to thy banners their tribute 
shall bring, 
While rolls the Potomac where Washing- 
ton slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with the 
angels of spring.’’ 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 

‘Uncle Tom’’—Hab yo’ done made up 
yo’ min’ who I is? Reckon you’se read 
‘bout my ol’ cabin. 

Teddy—Why, you're Uncle Tom, sure 
enough. 

‘*Uncle Tom’’—Yes, sah, I’se ol’ Uncle 
Tom fo’ a fac’. 

‘* Barbara Frietchie'’ (holding flag) -— 
‘Shoot if von must this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag—’’ 

Teddy — Oh, 
Frietchie ! 

Soldiers—We think you know who we 
are. 

Teddy—All honor to the Blue and the 
Gray. 

Group II (in concert)—We belong to 
the time of the great Rebellion, and 
we're here to celebrate the birthday of— 

Teddy—Abraham Lincoln! 

(or all on stage recite in 


ho! You're’ Barbara 


Group II 
concert) — 


‘* *Mid the names that fate has written 

On the deathless scroll of fame, 

We behold the name of Lincoin, 

Shining like a living flame.’’ 

—-Susie M. Best. 

Group III—And we,—whose birthday 
do we come to celebrate? 

Teddy —Why, St. Valentine's, of 
course. I sent my cousin a valentine 
with a big heart on it just like one of 
those (pointing to hearts on St. Valen- 
tine’s clothing) and a cupid, and _ this 
verse was on it, too: 

‘Accept from me this valentine; 

May health and happines be thine.’’ 

‘*Huldy’’ and ‘‘Zekle’’—Who are we? 
It won’t be so easy to guess wlio we are, 

Teddy—Yes, it will. You needn't 
think that will puzzle me. You’re Huldy 
and Zekle. I know because I’ve just 
read ‘‘The Courtin’,’’? and you’ve come 
to celebrate Lowell's birthday. 

‘*Zekle’’—Yes, you're right, for if I 
am not so big now, some day 


recitals.) Did you know abont it, 
mother? 
2 Mrs. Slocum—Yes, my dear, I had an 
idea we could celebrate all the birthdays 
at once, 
Teddy—Now I know who’s going to 
help eat the birthday cake. 
(Mrs. Slocum holds cake for all to see.) 
All—O-o-o0-oh! That's a dandy! Yes, 
we all know who will help eat it. 


Happy birthday greetings now 
We extend to all, 

Young and old, whose natal day 
In this month doth fall. 


(Curtain j 


A Man Without a Country 
By Edward Everett Hale 


(Dramatized by the pupils of the Eighth 
Grade, South St. School, Piqua, Oliio.*) 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 
Col. Morgan Lieut. Ingham 
Philip Nolan Lieut. Davis 
Lieut. Danforth Lieut. Williams 
Capt. Shaw Lieut. Waters 
Lieut. Neale Lieut. Phillips 
Sergeant Lieut. Warren 

Officer-of-the-deck. 


ACT I. 
Place—Fort Adams, Miss. 
Time—1807. 


Lieut. Philip Nolan court-martialed for 
conspiracy against government. 


THE COURT-MARTIAL 

The Court consisting of Judge Advocate 
(Col. Morgan) and six Lieutenants come 
in and seat themselves. The Sergeant 
brings in prisoner. 

Sergeant (salutes and says)—Ljieut. 
Nolan reports to the Conrt. (Salutes, 
goes to door and remains at attention.) 

Judge Advocate (rises)—Be seated, 
Lieutenant. (To the Court.) Listen to 
the order convening this Court. (Reads 
from paper.) 

Headquarters of Legion of the West. 

Fort Adams, Miss. 


February 17, 1807. 
Special Order No. 35. 
A General Court Martial will convene 
at Headquarters of the Legion of the West 
at 3:30 P. M. on February 20 for the trial 
of Lieut. Philip Nolan, Company A of 


SCENE I 





I'll be ‘‘six foot o’ man, A 1, 


. ae 








Clean grit an’ human natur’ ; 
An’ none shall *‘quicker pitch a ton, | 
Nor dror a furrer straighter.’’ 

| 


‘*Huldy’’— 


An’ I am ‘‘jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 
Like streams that keep a summer mince | 

Snow-hid in Jenovary.’’ | 

—Adapted from Lowell. | 

‘Paul Revere’’—I do honor to another | 
great birthday, also, Can you guess? 
Teddy—Yes, to Longiellow who wrote | 
the poem about your famous ride to Lex- | 
ington and Concord, 
‘Village Blacksmith’’—And who am 
I, Master Ted? 
Teddy— 
‘Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands,*’ 
‘*Village Blacksmith’’ (raising arm to 
show muscles) — 
‘*And the muscies of my brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.,’’ 


Teddy—And here are Priscilla and 
Evangeline and Hiawatha, too. 
‘*Hiawatha’’—Ugh! Ugh! Paleface 
guess ’em all. Make no mistake. 
Teddy—Just because I’m interested in 
them, you see. We were born in the | 
same month, H 
All—But while we celebrate the birth- 
days of these great men of the past, we | 
wish to give equal honor to a great man 
of the future—Mr,. Theodore Slocum. 
Teddy—Pshaw! That’s ail taffy. 
‘Paul Revere’’— If we hadn't thought 
as we do we never should have gotten 
up this surprise party. 

Teddy —Oh, is it a surprise party? 
Paul—Why, yes; what did you think 
it was? 

Teddy—Isn’t this jolly! (turns to 





| 








mother who has entered during the 


| Nolan, do you object to being tried by 
| any member named herein? 


| accused? If so, state, who he is. ° 


| one who influenced the accused to be 


the Legion of the West. 
Detail for the Court. 
(The names of six Lieutenants. ) 
By order of 
Col. Morgan. 


Judge Advocate (to prisoner)—Lieut. 


Prisoner—No. 

Judge (still standing)—The Court will 
arise and take the oath. (The six Lieu- 
tenants stand.) Please raise your right 
hands. (All raise hands.) 

Judge—You affirm that the evidence 
you shall give, in the case now in lkear- 
ing, shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? 

The Court—I do, 

Judge—The Court will now be seated. 

Judge (still standing, reads charges) — 
The accused is charged with conspiracy 
against the government in violation of 
the 62nd Article of War. 

Judge (seated) —Lieutenant Ingham (io 
first one on his right) do you know the 


First Witness—I do. He is Lieutenant 
Philip Nolan of Co. A., Legion of the 
West. 

Judge—Lieutenant Davis (to first one 
on left), Williams, do you know of any 


false to his country ? 

Second Witness—He has spent much 
of his time with Aaron Burr, 

Judge—Lieutenant, (to second on his 

right), how much time did he spend 
with Bun? 

Third Witness—He was so fascinated 
with Burr that he even neglected his duty 
to be with him. 

Judge—Lieutenant Waters, (to second 
ou “< left) where did the accused meet 
Burr 


*Military information and drili kindly given 
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Fourth Witness—He met him at a dinner 
party when Burr made his first visit here. 

Judge—Lientenant, Phillips, (to third 
on right), do you know whether there was 
ever any written communication be- 
tween them? 

Fifth Witness—I know that he wrote 
many letters to Burr. 4 


Judge—Lieutenant Warren, (to third on 
his left), what has been his attitude. to- 
ward the service since Burr’s second visit 
here? 

Sixth Witness—His manner has. shown 
that he was tired of tlie service and tliat 
his duties were very irksome. . 


"Judge (rising, says to the accused) — 
Lieut. Nolan, do you wish’ to say ‘auy- 
thing to show that you have always béen 
faithful to the United States? 

Nolan (in a fit of frenzy, cries out)— 
Curse the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again. 

(The Court greatly shocked. ) 


Judge—The Court will now adjourn to 
| my private room. 

(The Judge and Lieutenants leave the 
room, They return in a few minutes. ) 


Judge—Prisoner, hear the sentence of 
the Court! The Court decides, subject 
to the approval of the President, that you 
never hear the name of the United States 


again. 
(Nolan laughs. No one else lauglis.) 


Judge—Lieutenant, (to one of the 
Court), take the prisoner to Orleans in an 
armed boat and deliver him to the naval 
commander there. 


Judge (to sentry)—Sergeant, take thie 
prisoner to his quarters. 


Judge (to same Lieutenant)—Lieuten- 
ant, see that no one mentions the United 
States to the prisoner. Make my respects 
to Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and 
request him to order that no one shall 
mention the United States to the prisoner 
while he is on board ship. You will re- 
ceive your written orders from the officer 
on duty here this evening. 








The Court is adjourned without day. 


ACT II. ScEneE I. 


Place—New Orleans. ‘ 

Time—Sonie days later. 

Captain’s Cabin on Man-of-War. 

Lieut. Neale and Officer-of-the-deck 
enter with Nolan. 

All salute except Nolan. 


Officer-of-the-deck—Captain Shaw, this 
is Lieut. Neale. (The twoshake hands. ) 

Lieut. Neale—Captain Shaw, this is 
Lieut. Nolan. (Nolan and Shaw bow to 
each other. Lieut. Neale hands sealed 
envelope to Shaw.) 


Captain Shaw (opens envelope, glances 
over it and says to Neale)—Very well, 
Sir. 

(To Officer-of-the-deck) —Conduct 
Lieut. Nolan to State-room No. 3. (All 
leave stage except Shaw, who after he 
sits down and glances over paper, says) — 
What strange instructions! 

(Reads aloud.) 


Washington, February. 1807. 
Sir:—You will receive from Lieut. 
Neale the person of Philip Nolan, late a 
Lieutenant in the United States Army. 
This person on his trial by -court-martial 
expressed with an oath the wish. that he 
might never hear of the United States 
again. The Court sentenced him to have 
his wish fulfilled. For the present, the 
execution of the order is intrusted by the 
President to this Department. - 
You will take the prisoner on board 
your ship, and keep him there with such 
precautions as shall prevent his “escape. 
You will provide him with such quarters, 
rations, and clothing as would. be, proper 
for an officer of his late rank, if he were 
a passenger on your vessel on the business 
of his government. 

The gentlemen on board will make any 
arrangements agreeable to themselves re- 
garding his society. He isto be expos2d 
to no indignity ot any kind, nor is he 
ever unnecessarily to be reminded_ that 
he is a prisoner. But under no circum- 
stances is he ever to hear of. his country 
or to see any information regarding it, 
and you will specially caution. all the 
officers under your command to take care, 
that, in the. various indulgences which 
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pneittoset is. involved, shall not be 
broken. 

It is the’ intention of the. Government 
that he shall never again see the country 
which ‘he. has disowned. Before the end 
of your cruise -you ‘will receive orders 
which will give efféct to. this. intention. 

: Respectfully yours, ' 
‘ W..:Southard, 
For the Secretary. of. the Navy. 


ACT II. (Scene I. 

Place—On}{ board: ship.- 

Time—A few. years later. 

(On deck—Lieut. Ingham and Lieut. 
Warren seated.) 

Lieut. Ingham—Plain Sibel dines 
with us tomorrow and I am sorry. 

Lieut. Warren—Why? 

Lieut. Ingham—Because it cuts off all 
talk of home. 

Lieut. 
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| Anniversary March. 
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Warren—Yes, we had him at) 


mess today and home was not ouce | 


inentioned. But why 


Buttons? 


is he called Plain 


Lieut. Ingham—When he was taken on | 


board, he was allowed to wear his uni- 
form, but he was not permitted to wear 
the army button as it bore either tlre 
initials or the insignia of the country he 
had disowned. 

Lieut. Warren—Nolan reads well. 
you ever heard him? 

Lieut. Ingham—Ye-, but think of it, 


Have 


all papers and magazines tbat are given 


him must first be looked over and every- 
thing that alludes to America is cut out. 

Lieut. Warren— Here come Phillips 
and Nolan with a book. We shall havea 
chance to hear how well he reads. 

(Nolan and Phillips join group.) 

Lieut. Ingham—What book have you, 
Phillips? 

Phillips—‘‘The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’’ I borrowed it from an English 
officer when we touched at the Cape of 
Good Hope. (Hands book to Nolan.) 
It is your turn to read today, Mr. Nolan. 

Nolan—Very well, where shall I begin. 

Phillips—Begin at the sixth Canto. I 
finished the fifth yesterday. 

Nolan— 

Breathes there the man, with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
(Nolan pauses) 


This: is ) Ly own, my native land! 
bis .. (Nolan turns pale) 
Whose.’ heart’ hath ne’er within him 
‘burned, 
As home ‘his footsteps he hath tnened - 
From. wandering on.a,foreign strand?. 
If. such, -there breathe, go,. 
well,— ; ” 
(All: men::. beside - “theasealves. Nolain 
gays'a little, cotars crimson; and staggers 
on.) 
For him no minstrel raptures swell: 
High’ though his titles, proud-his name, 
Boundless-his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self ,-— 
(Nolan chokes, starts up, swings the 
book into the sea, and vanishes into his 
state-room. ) 


ACT II. ScENE II. 


Place—On deck another boat. 
Tiine—A few years later. 


Lieut.- Waters—I wonder how Plain 
Buttons: spends his time? 

, Lieut. Williams—He once told ime that 
he reads-five:honrs a day—that it did not 
do for one to- -read all the time more than 
to.de anything else all the time. ‘That 
it takes him two hours a day to. keep up 
his note-books and scrap-books. : 
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Liett. Waters—Did you ever see any | 


of ‘iis: scrap-books? =. 

_Lient.- Williams—Yes,- the six or anti 
not.mérely extracts from newsp?pers but 
on different. ‘subjects, . one of ‘which he 
calls * ‘Odds and Ends?” 

Lieut. ‘Bavis—wiiat™ does: he do with 
the’ rest ‘of ‘the time ?* ae 

Lieut. Walliams—He Bie. that every 
man should” haye a “diversion’as well as a 
profession. < ie “And. he’ ‘studies _ Natural 
History:as his diversion. The’ rest of; the 
time, he talks” and walks, » ; 

Lieut. Davis—Nolan. is, I notice, more 


interpreter. > 
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A-rat-a-tat-tat, A-rat-a-tat-tat, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat, A-rat-a-tat-tat, 
Praise an honor to W: ashington’ shame ; Now the happy children sing : ; 
A-rat-a-tat-tat A-rat-a-tat-tat, 
A-rat-a-tat tat, A-rat-a-tat-tat, 
None is worthier of love and fame. And their loving tributes bring, 
For all the glory he has won; For Lincoln’s name they bear today 
And for us fought and nobly won, A wreath of praise to Jast for aye, 
We will praise him'today, For Freedom shall reign, 
And most heartily say, Throughout our domain, 
Hurrah for George Washington. All America’s children say 
4 
mat A-rat-a-tat-tat, i 
A-rat-a-tat tat, 
t We today our great poets praise : 


A-rat-a-tat-tat, 

A-rat-a-tat-tat, 

In their honor our voices raise. 
Our poets whom we all revere, 
And who to children are most dear, 
We will honor their fame, 
And will laurel each uame, 





And their glory laud and praise each year. 
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Lieut. Waters—How did that happen? 

Lieut. Davis—One day we sighted a 
slave-ship and captured her. The slaves 
could only talk broken Portuguese and 
Nolan was the only one who could speak 
that language. As the negroes talked of 
their homes and pleaded to be taken back, 
great drops stood on poor Nolan’s fore- 
head as he struggled through the inter- 
pretation and when Vaughan told him to 
tell them that they would be taken home 
he fairly choked out the words. After- 
wards, he said to me; ‘‘ Youngster, let 
that show you what it is to be without a 
family, without a home, and without a 
country. Stick by your family, boy. 
Think of your home: write and send and 
talk about it. And for your country, 
boy, never dream a dream but of serving 
her asshe bids you. Remember, boy, 
that you belong to your country as to 
your own mother. 


Lieut. Waters—Sh! here comes Plain 


Buttons now, 


| way, What has become of 


Lieut. Williams—Mr. Nolan have you 
heard about the exciting time we had 
yesterday during our shore-leave, riding 
the half-wild horses of the Pampas? 

Nolan—No, but that reminds me of an 
experience that my brother and I had in 
Texas, when I was a mere boy. By the 
Texas? It is 


the Jtaly of this continent. But I have 


} not seen or heard a word of Texas for near 


| twenty years. 


‘Mr. 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| have not lony to live. 


+ (Men look grimly at each 
other, and try not to smile: one has his 
attention attracted to something in the 
rigging.) 

Lieut. Waters—Texas is out of the map, 
Nolan. Have you seen Captain 
Dack’s curious account of Sir. Thomas 
Roe’s Welcome? 

Lieut. Williams (looking at his 
watch )—Come, it is time to go to dinner. 
We had better go below. 

ACT III. ScEne I. 


Place--On board another vessel. 
Time—Fifty years later. 


(Nolan seated in his state-room. Map 
| of United States (1807), Flag, Washing- 
ton’s picture on wails. Lieut. Danforth 
enters.) 

Lieut. Danforth-—Well friend, how do 
you feel this morning? 

Nolan—Quite well, thank you. (As 
Danforth glances at the walls.) Here 
| you see, I have a country. (Points to 
| map, etc.) Oh! Danforth! Iam old. I 
I cannot get home. 


| Surely you will tell me something now.— 


| one taken away. 


Stop! stop! Do not speak till I say what 
Iam sure you know, that there is not in 
this ship, that there is not in America— 
God bless her!—a more loyal man than 
I. There cannot be a man who loves the 
old flag as I do, or prays for itas I do, 
or hopes for itas I do, There are thirty- 
four states in it now, Danforth, I thank 
God for that, though I do not know what 
their names are. There has never been 
I thank God for that. 


| I know by that there has never been any 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| other fourteen? 
| of. the old ones I hope? 


| everything. 





successful Burr. O, Danforth, Danforth, 
(he sighs out) how like a_ wretched 


night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal 
fame or of separate sovereignty seems, 
when oue looks back on it after such a 


life as mine! But tell me,—oh tell tmae 
something—tell me everything, Dan- 
forth! 


Danforth—Mr. Nolan, I will tell you 
Only where shall I begin? 

Nolan (smiling)—God bless you! Tell 
me their names. (Points to stars on 
flag.) The last I know is Ohio. My 
father lived in Kentucky. But I have 
| guessed Michigan and Indiana and Mis- 
| sissippi—that is where Fort Adams is,— 
; they make twenty. But where are your 
You have uot cut up any 


Danforth—No. 

Nolan—Please take down the map and 
sketch them in with pencil. 

Danforth (takes map from wail and 
seats himself near Nolan. Poiuts to 
map)—The next state after Ohio was 
Louisiana which came in 1812. In that 
year we declared war against England. 
James Madison was President then and 
he was pressed against his will to declar 
war. 

Nolan—What were the reasons for ti 
war? 


Danforth—There were reason 


many 
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but the strongest one was the impressment 
of our seamen, 

Nolan—And the result? 

Danforth—In the treaty nothing was 
said about impressment, but the English 
never tried it again. 

Nolan—What was ever done to Barrcu 
for surrendering the Chesapeake to the 
Leopard? 

Danfortli—He was tried by Court-mar- 
tia] and suspended from rank and pay for 
five years. (Points to map.) Here is 
Texas. Having secured her independence 
from Mexico, she was annexed in 1845. 

Nolan—That is fine. I had guessed 
that. Here where the gold cross is 
(points out place on map) is where my 
brother died. 

Danforth—The admission of Texas 
brought on a war with Mexico, and by 
the treaty we got this Mexican Cession-- 
all of this territory (points it out on map) 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Nolan—I partly suspected that because 
I was never permitted to land on that 
shore. Say, was Burr ever tried again? 
(Ile grinds his teeth—in a moment he | 
says:) God forgive me. I am sure I for- 
give him. (After a short pause.) Who is | 
in conmmand of the “‘Legion of the 
West?’’ 

Danforth—A very gallant officer named 
Grant, and, by our latest news, he was 
about to establish lis headquarters at 
Vicksburg. (Aside)—I cannot tell him ; 
about the rebellion. 

Nolan—Where is Vicksburg! 

Danforth—About here. (Points to map.) 
Perhaps a hundred miles or so above your 
old Fort Adams, which must be in ruins 
now. 

Nolan—Who is the President? 

Danforth—Abraham Lincoln. 

Nolan--Is he a Gen. 
Lincoln? 

Danforth—No, he is a Keutuckian like 


son of Benj. 


yourself. I cannot tell you of what 
family, but he worked up from the 
ranks. 

Nolan—Good for him! Iam glad ot 
that. 


Danforth—This is a part of the history 
of over fifty years crowded into one hour. 

Nolan—It has been one of the happiest 
hours of my life. My dear friend, I have 
nothing to leave you but my Bible. It 
is my most valued possession, and | 
should like you to have it when I am 
gone, (Nolan goesout. Danforth walks 
over to stand, picks up the Bible and 
opens it.) 

Danforth—I wonder what this is? (Takes 
out a folded paper.) Here is a marked 
text. (Holds folded paper in his hand 
and reads from Bible.) They desire a 
country, even a heavenly: wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: 
for He hath prepared for them a city. 
(Unfolds paper and reads:) Bury me in | 
the sea; it has been my home, and I love | 
it. But will not some one set up a stone 
for my memory at Fort Adanis or at Or- 
leans, that my disgrace may not be more 
than I ought to bear? 

Say on it:- 

In Memory of 
Philip Nolan 

Lieutenant in the Army of the U.S. 

‘*He loved his country as no other man 
has loved her: but no man deserved less 
at her hands.’’ 


Washington’s Christmas Party 
(Air: ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.*’) 


Come, all who love a merry tale 
With joke both true and hearty, 
We'll tell you how George Washington 
Once made a Christmas party. 
Across the Delaware quite plain 
The British flag was vaunted, 
Ilis troops ill-clad, the weather bad 
And yet he was undaunted. 


**Come boys,’’ he said, '‘ we'll go tonight | 
Across the raging river; 

The troops will be at Christmas sports 
And will suspect it never, 

The Hessians al] will keep this night 
With games and feasting hearty ; 

We'll spoil their iun with sword and 

gun, 

Aud take their Christmas party.’’ 


And so they row across the stream 
Though storms and ice pursue them 
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| The fishermen from Marblehead 
Knew just how to go through them, 
| Upon the farther shore they form 
| And then surround the city. 
| The Hessians all after their ball 
Were sleeping,—what a pity! 


| And when at last at call, ‘‘To arms!’’ 
| They tried to make a stand, sir, 
| They soon took fright and grounded arms 
To Washington’s small band, sir. 
Across the stream they took that day 
One thousand Hessians hearty, 
Their tun was spoiled, their tempers 
roiled 
| By this famous Christmas party. 


Washington 


You know the ringing story 
Of Washington's great glory, 
For mighty is his fame ; 
And how they love to linger— 
The poet and the singer— 
Upon that deathless name. 


\ 


He towers above the others, 
His smaller, weaker brothers, 
Like pine tree on a heighit. 
Though silent, yet he speaketh 
To guide the soul that seeketh 
The way of truth and right. 


For ah! the tale that’s nearest, 
The sweetet and the dearest, 

Is not of manhood’s prime ; 
’Tis of a lad so siender, 
Clear-eyed and true and tender, 

’Tis of his boyhood’s time. 
The cherry tree and hatchet-- 
No beauteous tale can match it, 

Of any noble youth; 

The grandest preparation 
To rule one’s heart or nation, 
Is fearless search for truth! 
—Antony £. Anderson. 


The Washington Monument 


Have you seen by the Potomac that shaft 
in the skies, 


From the meadow exulting to woud 


with the sun? 
Now misty and gray as the cloud it defies, | 
Now bright in the splendor its daring 
has won! 
The winds are its comrades, the light- 
nings, the storm; 
The flush of dawn on its summit shines 
fair; 
And the last ray of evening illumines its | 
form, 
Towering grand and alone in the limit- 
less air. 


By Nile rise the pyramids, wrapped in 
the shade 
Of ages that passed as the wave on the 
shore; 
And Karnak, majestic, whose vast colon- 
nade 
A vod might have fashioned for man 
to adore; 
And Baalbece uplifts like a vision divine 
Its wonder of beauty by Lebanon's 
wall ;— 
But captive and slave reared in sorrow 
the shrine | 
The palace, the temple, the pryamid , 


tall. 
| To Freedom Potomac’s proud obelisk | 
towers, | 
And Karnak and Baalbec in beauty 


outvies, 
For Washington’s glory its grandeur em- 
powers, 
And freemen with joy piled its stones 
to the skies! 
O, Symbol of Liberty, matchless, sublime, 
Still soar from the meadows to mate 
with the sun, 
And see the Republic, to uttermost time, 
The noble, the peerless, the Many in 
One! 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 


George Washington 


‘‘How did George Washington look ?’’ 
asked Nell. 

‘What was he like? Won’t you please | 
tell ?’’ 

Thus I answered: ‘‘A courtly man, 

Wearing his honors as heroes can. 

Erect and tall, with his six feet, two; 

Knee-breeches, buckles, frills and queue ; 


Powdered brown hair; blue eyes, far 
apart ; 

Strong-limbed and fearless, with gentle 
heart ; 





Gracious in manner toward every one. 
Such my Nellie, was Washington.’’ 
—Selected. j} 


”Tis Splendid to Live So Grandly 


Our Flag 
(Air: *‘Robin Adair’) 
(Motion Song) 


(This exercise may be given by a group 
of children each carrying a flag.) 


Flag (1) of our country brave, red, (2) 
white, and blue, 

We love to watch thee wave, our love is 
true, 

Oh, let us sweetly sing! loud let our (3). 
praises ring, 

Praise (1) to. this noble thing, red, (2) 
white, and blue. 


Red is (4) the blood that rolls, blue (5) 
is the sky, 

White are the heroes’ (6) souls, for thee 
(1) that die, 

Oh, let us proudly sing! loud let our 
praises ring, 

Praise (1) that this holy thing still waves 
(2) on high. 


Broad is (7) our native land, land of the 
free, 

*Mong all the nation’s yrand foremost (1) 
it be. 

Oh, let (8) us bow and sing thanks unto 
our God, our King, 

Thanks (1) for this holy thing, Father (9) 
to Thee. 

— School Song Kuapsack. 


Riglit hand pointed to flag. 

Waves it in time to music. 

. Both hands clasped. 

Look down and sing softly. 

Right hand points upward. 

Both hands crossed over breast. 
Both arms outspread. 

Hands clasped, head bowed. 

Both hands clasped, singing softly 
face downward. 
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*Tis splendid to live so grandly 


February’ 1912 
Washington’s Statue 


The quarry whence thy” form majéstic 
sprung, a: 
Has peopled earth with grace,— . 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have 
sung. : 
A bright and, peerless. race ; 








That, long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


’Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain, 
That, held to the light, it shows no blot, | 
Though tested and tried amain ; 


| That age to age forever 


Repeats its story of love, 
And your birthday lives in a uation’s | 
heart | 
All other days above. 
And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 
Who stood for his country’s honor, | 
When his country’s days were few. 
And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 
To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 





Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, | 
To be so great and strong, = 4 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong ; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 
—Margaret E, Sangster. 


Like Washington 


I've been thinking today about Washing- | 
ton, | 

America’s best beloved son, 

Honest and truthful, bold and brave, 

He taught old England how to behave! 


I would like to be great like Washington, 
And go out to war and carry a gun. 

I think it would be a splendid thing 

To free a land from a cruel king! 


I would like to flourish a sword and say, 
‘*\We will fight and drive our foes away.’’ 
But I tell you what, I would hardly dare 
To cross as he did, the Delaware! 


My mother tells me that everyone 
Cannot become a Washington. 
But even a little boy can be 

As great a hero for truth as he! 


So I have determined that I will try 
To be good and noble and tell no lie, 
And then, tho’ no daring deed I’ve done, 
I'll be a little like Washington! 

—Susie iM. Best. 





But from its sleeping veins ne’er rose 
before eR OT Ore 
A shape of loftier. name 
Than his, who Glory’s wreath with meek- 
ness wore, : 
The noblest son of Fame, 
Sheathed in the sword that Passion never 
stained, 
His gaze around is cast, . 
As if a joy of freedom, newly gained, 
Before his vision passed; 
As if a nation’s shout of love and pride 
With music filled the air, 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 
Of deep and grateful prayer; 
As if the crystal mirror of his life 
To fancy sweetly came, 
With scenes of patient toil and noble 
strife 
Undimmed by doubt or shame ; 
As if the lofty purpose of his soul 
Expression would betray— 
The high resolve Ambition to control, 
And thrust her crown away ! 
Oli! it was well in marble firm and white 
To carve our lero’s form, 
Whose angel guidance was our strength 
in fight, 
Our star amid the storm! 
Whose matchless truth has made his 
name divine, 
And human freedom sure, 
His country great, his tomb earth’s dear- 
est shrine 
While man and time endure! 
And it 1s well to place his image there, 
Upon the soil he blest; 
Let ineaner spirits who its counsel share, 
Revere tisat silent guest! . 
Let us go up with high and sacred love 
To look on his pure brow, 
And as, with. solemn grace, he points 
above, : 
Renew the patriot’s vow! - 
—H. T. Tuckerman. 


Our Flag 


Unfurl, bright stripes—shine forth, clear 
stars—swing: outward to the breeze— 

Go bear your message to the wilds~go 
tell it on the seas, 

That poor men sit within your shade, and 
rich men in their pride— 

That beggar-boys and statesmen’s sons 
walk ’neath you, side by side; 


You guard the schoolliouse on the green, 


the church upon the hill, 
And fold your precious blessings round 
the cabin by the rill. 


| While weary hearts from every land be- 


neath the shining sun 


| Find work, and rest, and home beneath 


the Flag of Washington. 





For the restoration of energy; 

Hl/ the relief of mental and nervous 

exhaustion, and to give one a 

good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate || 
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Your New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Ready 


NTIL you write for your ‘‘Nationat”’ Style Book, until you see 
the book itself, you can not appreciate how full of delight it is for you— 
nor how many interesting new styles—practical and serviceable and 

becoming new styles it shows. 

And above all your interest in the beauty and attractiveness of its new fashions, you 
will be delighted with the prices. Prices that mean money saved on everything you buy. 
House Dresses 1.25 “ $3.49 


OUR New ‘‘Nationa”’ Style Book is ready and will be sent you 
free if you send us your name and address. 

That is simple. You send us your name and address--now ; 

we send you your ‘‘NationaL”’ Spring Style Book free. Simple— 

but what a world of keen pleasure for you—what important 


economy, what money this Style Book will enable you to save! Waists 98 cents to $5.9 
And how much will be lost in pleasure and economy if by any chance you |] Skirts $1.49 * 998 Petticoats 59 “ 5.98 
neglect to respond to this announcement and so leave the advantage of your || Lingerie and Wash Dresses 2.98 <, 1598 Corsets 1.00 “ 509 
Style Book to some one else. a Dresses pe “ “ “4 Underwear 225 “4% 
So important is this announcement to each Normal Instructor reader and so Seon se «2599 © Neckwear ‘4S “ 198 
full of advantage that we have secured this page in Normal Instructor simply |, Coats and Capes 5.98 “ 15.93  Boy’sand Young Men’s Clothing 1.49 “ 16.98 
to tell you of your opportunity. _ ; | ai Raincoats 198 “12.98 —<Gils’ Dresses 2 498 
The New Spring Style Book gives you full information of New York Styles || Gloves 50 “ 3.95 and Infants’ Wear » “ 398 


in every kind of apparel—and more. It offers you your choice of all these most 
beautiful fashions at wonderfully low prices. Prices so low that purchasing from 
this Style Book will mean to you more clothes as well as better and more stylish 
and becoming clothes than you have ever bought before. 

And more than this. In buying from the ‘‘Nationav’’ every garment is guar- 
anteed to fit you perfectly—every garment is guaranteed to please you fully and 
completely. There is no possibility of your ever being dissatisfied with any of 
your dealings with the ‘“‘Natronas”’—because everything is sent to you express- 
age prepaid by us and with our signed guarantee of your absolute satisfaction. 


Tailored Suits Made-to-Measure, $12.50 to $30 





Samples of Materials Sent Free 


ese beautiful Made-to-Measure Suits alone 
would amply repay you for writing for your Style 
Book. Each suit is cut and made to the cus- 
tomer’s measure And there areover 3(0 materials 
to choose from. Nowhere in the world is equal 
opportunity offered you in the selection of your 
Spring Suit. And remember, a perfect fitting gar- 


mentand your entire satisfaction are absolutely | 


guaranteed, 
In writing for your Style Book be sure to state 


i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
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This Coupon Will Brirg You Your “NATIONAL” Style Book 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
234 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Please send me free my cory of the “NaTIonaL” 
Spring Style Book you have reserved for me. 


66 9 4 y 
The NATIONAL Policy whether you wish samples of materials for | N@MOC.........ccceeeeeeeeeereseeeeeneee es eer eneneeseens 
4 £ th ld “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits. Upon request we 
a ostage and expressage on all our goods to any part of the world. will send you free a liberal assortment of samples 
We prepay postag P g g y Gpcbeaiinns Une Miair Mendis weeeiered Gaak Gabelli eek’ [: MOUTRc os 05555. cic vei. -s00acXesdeedaguovagentbioabts 


E- ery ““NATIOIsAL” Garment has the “‘NATIONAL” G arantee Tag attached. 
This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfactory to you and we 


the new mannish mixtures. Remember, while 
sam! les are sent glady,they are sent only when 








asked for—and they are well worth asking for. 


will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT. COMPANY, 234 West 24th St., New York City 


i: ls for ) ade-to-Measure Suits, state here the colors 
you prefer 


NOTE—If vou do not wish tocut your “Instructor,” 


SS SS SS SS |i) 5 F000 Style Hook and Suit Mamples, 
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LET US SEND YOU | 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new cutalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the 
largest of its 
kind in the 
world,enables 
us to quote 
surprising] y 
low prices, 
Goods list- 






















THE “ DOUBLE 8”° COIFFURE 
This very popular new 
piece is made from 2! 
oz. of 26-inch Double 
Strand Selected Wavy “ “ 

Heir. PRIGE, $5.95 4 below 


short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAYY SWITCHES 


1% on. 18 in, $0.95 20 in. $1.95 
2 os. 20 in. 1.35 22 in. 3.00 | 
2 os. 22 jn. 1.75 24 in. 4.00 
Zig on. 24 in, 2.75 26 in. 5.95 
8 ot. 24 in. 8.45 30 in. 8.00 
Featherweight Stemiess Switch, 

22 in, Natural Wavy ° - £4.95 
Peyche Biseuit Colls for low 

headdress, Wavy Hair 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3 5 o1,, Wavy 4.95 


200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes . . . 50e to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's. $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 


and describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid on approval. If 
ou find it perfectly satisfactory 


anda bargain, remit the price. If 
not return to us, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little re 
expensive; ask Tor 
¢stimate. 





Write for this new 









; 
HAIR BOOK 
just off the press—the larg- 
est and handsomest Book 
we ever published, We 
want every woman to write 
for it. | Beautifully illus- 
trates all the latest Paris 
Fashions in Hair and quotes 
lowest prices. This book also 
contains valuable instructions 
on “Beauty Culture by Self 
Treatment,”’ profusely illus- 
trated, which every woman wants. Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 192, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 


START A MILLIRERY 
UR Ea) 
For $50° or $1002° 











MAKE YOURSELF INVEPENDENT 
Now is the time to establish yourself in 
a paying, pleasant business of your own. 
A praaltin vestmentis all that is necessary 
to open a retail millinery store or depart- 
ment. Thousands are now enjoying good 
incomes that we have started in this way. 
With one of our special complete stocks of ready 
Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store or de- 
rtment without the services of a trimmer. 
hese stocks are made up of the very 
latest city styles. Every hatis a positive 
success and will sell quickly at alarge 
profit, thereby assuring your success. 

We conduct one of the largest wholesale and man- 
ufacturing Millinery concerns in the world, pro- 
ducing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and the most 
important department is selling Millinery stocks, 


THERE (S MONEY IN MILLINERY 

No other legitimate business offers the same 
opportunity. In no other business can you invest 
20 little and drawoutso much. Many of oursuccess- 
ful customers, not wanting tostarta separate store, 
rented space in a store where millinery was not 
handled, or used a room in their own home. 
WE PROTECT MILLINERY DEALERS 
BY REFUSING TOSELL CONSUMERS 

If you can invest $50 or $100 now you 
should be abie to turn over your invest- 
ment many times during the season. After 
you have opened your store we send you catalogs, 
style books, etc., thus keeping you always inform. 
od on the best and latest correct styles that are 


in popular demand. By using our catalog you can, 
without any previous experience, re-order such 
goods as you need, in as smalla quantity as desired, 
thereby keeping your stock always new, up-to-date 
and complete. You can succeed in this busi- 
ness ie thon’ _vrovieus ex perienpe an 
with less effo: nany other line, 
RITE TODAY for itemized list No, 316 It 
w tells just what our Spri 
and Summer Millinery stocks consist of, wha' 
they will sell for, gust how much profit 





can make, also full particulars how to 
} A t a cavesantaloay Retail Millinery business. 
Write--rightnow. Ifin ourcity call on us. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO, | 


159+161-168-165-167-169-171 N, Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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A Flag on Every Schoolhouse 


Raise the flag on every schoolhouse, 
Let it float upon the breeze. 

Sing aloud ‘‘The Spangled Banner,’’ 
As it rises o’er the trees. 

Tell the children all its story, 
On the land and on the sea. 

That its pet names are ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
And ‘‘The Banner of the Free,’’ 


That its red should e’er remind us 
Of the blood by Martyrs shed, 

That we might live in Freedom’s land, 
After they were with the dead ; 

That its white our faith should strengthen, 
That the people’s cause is just 

And no monarch e’er shall rule us 
But tiie God in whom we trust. 


That its blue for truth eternal, 
Like the azure sky above, 

E’er should keep us true and loyal 
And our nation’s honor love. 

Its stars shall lighten all the world 
And must prove to all who see 

That the people can be trusted 
With the boon of liberty. 


Its stripes mean justice, sure to fall 
On all assailing foes. 

It waves proudly and defiant 
A’gainst all who may oppose. 

Float freedom’s flag in freedom’'s breeze— 
Starry banner that we love— 

From the prairies to the seaboard, 
Northern lake to orange grove. 


Raise the flag on ev'ry schooihouse, 
Let it float upon the breeze 


| Tel] the children of its triumphs 


On the land and on the seas. 
Many thousand noble freemen 
Gave their lives to prove its worth, 
The only flag that despots fear — 
Freedom's hope through all the earth. 


It knows no sect, no race, no clan, 
Schemes and plots it doth defy, 

To freedom ’s storm-tossed struggling ship 
It is a rainbow in the sky. 

Raise it high, mid spire and steeple, 
Let it glisten in the sun, 

It las no spot of shame to hide 
In all its victories won. 


Tell the children that its symbol 
Is a State for every star. 

Tell them its victorious record 
In days of peace and cruel war. 

Tell them it is theirs to cherish, 
That its stars must never set 

And in future they’ll defend it 
If need be with the bayonet 


Keep the flag on ev'ry schooliiouse 
With your ballots it defend 
Learning and Freedom firmly join, 
Then our Union ne’er shall end. 
Let cheers arise unto the skies, 
Like great Niayara’s roar, 
From the mountains of New Enyland 
To Pacific's golden shore. 





| 
| 


| 
| 








—Col. J. A. Joel, Oct., 1895. | 


Flowers for the Banner 


(Enter a company of little children, 
Section one carries red flowers; section 
two, whiite; section three, blue.) 

The red is the color of morning, 

When sunny and fair it glows, 

And mamma is glad when the baby’s 
cheeks 

Are bright as the red, red rose. 


The white is the color of moonlight, 
It lieth all soft and still; 

When the lily-bells their secrets tell, 
Ringing o’er vale and hill. 


The blue is the sky’s own color, 
And I think perhaps baby’s eyes, 
That sparkle and ylow, are a bit, you 
know, 
Taken out of the starry skies. 


Concert— 
And these are the flowers for the 
The banner of love and light, 


banners, 


The banner of stars with its crimson bars, | 


And its stripings of snowy white. 
—The Young Crusader. 


the flag carried by the last speaker.) 


Patriotism 


Boys— 
We are the men of the coming years, 
Who will follow wherever our 
appears ; 
Who, honest and faithful, brave and true, 
Will stand by our banner our whole lives 
through. 


flag 


| If war or dishonor our band should assail, 


Our courage, our loyalty never should 
fail; 


True to our flag, to our brotherhood true, 


We will fight for, yes, die for, the Red, 
White and Blue. 
Girls— 
Though to war and battles we cannot go, 
To fight against our country’s foe, 


Girls, too, have a noble work to do, 
If they to their country and flag are true. 


Together— 
Together life’s battle we’ll enter in 
And fight most bravely until we win. 
— Selected. 


Washington’s Day 


Oh, how the world remembers! 
It is inany and many a day 

Since the patriot George Washington 
Grew old and passed away. 


And yet today we are keeping 
In memory of his birth, 

And his deeds of truth and valor 
Are told by every hearth. 


How he fought for independence, 
All little schoolboys know; 

And why we signed the Declaration 
A hundred years ago. 


To be as great as Washington, 
I could not if I would; 
But I’ve made up my mind that I 
Will try to be as good. 
— Selected. 


Lincoln 


O’er the laud today is ringing 
Praise of Lincoln’s name; 

Youthful voices gladly singing 
Lincoln’s deathless fame. 

He had sworn to do his duty, 
Trusting God and right, 

Aud our flag, in all its beauty, 
Saved trom foeman’s spite. 

So when a great man dies, 
Kor years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men, 

—Longtellow. 


Washington Song 


O, Washington was a schoolboy, 
So many years ago; 

Ile wrote bis lessons extra well, 
As all the people know. 


O, Washington had a hatchet, 
And he chopped a cherry tree; 

But he couldn't tell a lie, sir, - 
Such an honest lad was he. 


O, Washington crossed the river, 
On a freezing winter night, 

When the ice was rushing madly, 
For he knew just when to fight. 


O, Washington was President, 
Kre his noble life was done. 
IIe was Father of lis Country, 
So hurra for Washington! 
—Mary Bailey 


For Valentine’s Day 


Out of a snow-cloud cold and gray, 
| Something dropped on St. Valentine’s 


day, 


Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 
| Like little wee letters, all dainty and 


white ; 


And I guess the sky children were send- 


ing down 


| Their valentines straight to the - children 
(They hang wreaths and festoons on | 


| 


in town. 
—Vouth’s Companion. 





Cash Will Be Paid or Popular Copyright Novels 
can be secured as premiums for taking subscriptions to Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans. 


Free samples of the ‘journals and schedule of prices, 


premium offers, etc., furnished upon application. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Best Helps and Students 


lines in United States History.—ELMER 

ee on §. LANDES. A book of 
150 pages contaiuing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 ‘Ques- 
tions and Answers uD. 
§S. History and Civil 
Government, also ‘@ 
brief History of Politi-! 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, ‘Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student cau use inclass., 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
froprapty.— ELMER 

- LANDES. A text 

: book for use iu Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades iu 
High Schools. In addition to the regular text it 
also contaius an extensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examinatiou and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It teils you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of eve 
topic on American histary,. It takes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history aud makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questious, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 


Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JoHN RANKIN—This is a compJete course in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Montgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories, Ar- 
ranged topically, answers are easily found in 
most of the text-books. Supplementary Readin 
references are given for such as desire. A beck 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study ofhistory. 25 cts. 


Practical Lessons in Geography—By JouHn 
RANKIN, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessous 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geogra hy texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geopgra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged yider 
subject headings, and answers located if any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JouHN E. MCKEAN. A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English and American Literature. 
May be used with any text or with no text,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 


BS 








id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 28 cents. 


Physio 





Practical Outlines in 
MCKEAN. Everyday 
Hygiene aud Puyelolosy 
adapted to modern 
teaching aud modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tificdata bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. ° 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THoMAS 
EK. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management and 
Methods,” ‘‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By-using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
book ssctonenrs le to rural teaclters, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpful to principals, suggestive 
to superintendents, Price 25 cents. 


Outline Guide to Civil Government. — By 
THomAsS E, SAYDERS, Containing Suggestions 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions ou State Government. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—BY NELLIE 
M¢CaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Pocm, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price Bc. 


Outlines, Devices and R in U. 8. 
Reagranhy.— ines N. McFEE, One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geo taphy 
ever published. It cqutains Qutliyes and Class 
Plan Sap Drawin el- 

ces 
Ties, 


~j—JOHN EF. 
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1 irectionus for =e: 
~ Beedings, nb Refere roel 
au creations, pubje r & 3 
Seareh vestions. abd a great find of inf rma: 
u not to oun u an one ; . 
pages. Price 25 cents. d woapurry 
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Character Building — Being a 
Valentine 
(Continued from page 19) 
girl in blue had looked as she _ passed 
him doing the little helpful things that 
came in her way without a thought of 


setting an example to another. 
—Richard Miller. 


Why not try to be such a Valentine? 

Sometimes the doors in our home 
squeak and creak, the machine grates 
and doesn’t run smoothly, the chairs and 
stairs creak, until it seems that every- 
thing in the house when touched creaks. 
And to think that all this could be reme- 
died by a little oiling. 


in people’s faces. The oil of cheerfulness 
helps people over rough places. 


of helpfulness makes the day easier for | 


mother. Oh, we can do so muclr with 


the little drops of oil—all the squeaks | 


and creaks in the world vanisi. 

Sometimes children are sorry for doing 
wrong. They feel sad when they have 
disobeyed, been careless or unkind. 
the being sorry doesn’t help. 
way to be sorry is never to do the wrong 
thing again. This is just another way of 
being a Valentine. 

‘‘It seems just as soon as I go out to 
play, mother calls me in to do something. 
I’m always doing things for mother,’’ 


said Jack. 
‘*Just name some of the things you do 
for mother ’’ said grandma. 


‘*Well, I sprinkle the lawn, tend to the 
horse, and on Saturdays I’m always run- 
ning errands.’’ 

‘Now may 
things mother did for you, just today.’’ 

‘‘Sewed my buttons on this morning, 
fixed my kite string, found some nails 
for me, got the ink spot out of my waist, 
found a new shoe string for me, oiled my 
bicycle, got my breakfast,—well, I didn’t 


you name some of 


really think there were so many things. | 


I guess I’ll go and sprinkle the lawn.’’ 
That’s the way Jack! There’s nothing 
like being a Valentine. 


exice hohe . 
TWO POINTS OF VIEW | Found something pleasant for herself 


Sighs Glodmy-Boy Ben, half ready tocry, | 

‘‘l’m sure I can’t see the least reason 
why, 

Whenever I’m planning to go anywhere, 

The plaguey old weather will never stay | 
fair. 

It rains or it snows, it hails or it blows, | 

And spoils all my fun, that’s just what 
it does. ’’ 


Laughs Happy-Boy Hal, ‘‘I heard father 

say, 

hoped it would 

blessed day. 

The garden and fields, he said, were so 
dry, 

Without a good rain the crops must all 
die. 

But; goodness! don’t fret, for you can 
just bet 

There’s plenty of fun, in spite of the | 
wet.”’ | 


He storm the whole 


Now, isn’t it, truly, the far better way 

To like just what weather we get ev'ry 
day? 

The heaviest storm the soonest is past, 

Old Sol from the clouds will*beam forth | 
at last; 

Come rain or come snow, come calm or 
come blow, 

Remember there’s someone that 
it just so. 


wants 
—Loutse Liddell. 


Which one would you rather be? 

We often hear people singing &vhen | 
they have some leisure time. But have | 
you ever heard people singing while 
they work? Little‘Ilelen was that kind 
of girl. Whenever she washed and wiped 
dishes, dusted, swept, or mended, she 
was singing. Mother's tired face bright- 
ened when she heard her. Father quick- 


A few drops make | 
thingsright. This is so in our lives, too. | 
The oil of kindness smooths out wrinkles | 


The oil | 


But | 
The best | 


the | 


| So one girl sighed and one girl smiled, 
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ened his step when he heard her cheery 
voice; the other brothers and sisters 
joined in the singing—what a happy 
family, all through singing. 
| Just think how much joy God puts into 
the world. The birds sing for us, the 
frogs pipe their chorus, the crickets and 
grasshoppers chant their peaceful song, 
the winds sing in the branches, the 
| flowers give us their perfume, the waves 
| bring music to our ears. All this glad- 
ness is given to us. Are we playing our 
| part to make the world happy? Are we 
| trying to be a Valentine? 


IHlelen's 











“Tf any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word 
And take my bit of singing 
| And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing.’’ 
THE BEST WAY 
If I make a face at Billy, | 
He will make a face at me. | 
That makes two ugly faces, | 
And a quarrel, don’t you see? 
For then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving me a kick, 
Unless I run away. 
But if I smile at Billy, 
\ ’Tis sure to make him laugh ; 


You'd say if you could see him in 
yop : : - to lip? tl ©, Do, Pro 
Iwas jollier by halt Der op Xely (fn » Org cPery, 
ys . - i a Pa 0 "Da. * 
Than kicks and ugly faces. _ faugh, Nee 4, Ong, Keep lerg 
= Th » o ri t 
I tell you ali the while, and, ton, Stroy Cl og "Py 
i - ‘ Cot, "Ush, Nite, "tag, Ith 
It’s pleasanter for any boy are gy Ow tir | ® rop Cus 
: ' - 2 le Ce ) 
Or girl to laugh ana smile. —~ecayey Tor Sth ay, on. 
Se Som, {ter ., 
! Selected. R dents, , ns Sujp Ach 
| : Ae: BO4 Sho, @ble 
Some men move through life as a band “Rp o ld be 
. . . a Cc 
| of music moves down the street, flinging ™ 400, Ou. 
“1 


| out pleasure on every side through the 

air, to every one far and near that can 

listen.—Henury Ward Beecher. | 
TWO GIRLS 


There was a girl who always said 
Her fate was very hard; 
From the one thing she wanted most 
She always was debarred. 
| There always was a cloudy spot 
Somewhere within her sky: 
Nothing was ever quite just right, 
She used to say, and sigh. 








Somebody said, ‘‘I’m glad to give ;”’ 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right ; 
Was that ‘‘Somebody’’ you? 

— Selected. 


Do your work with smiling eyes ; 
Let the sun of gladness rise, 
| Cheerfulness will clear the skies. 


| And yet her sister, strange to say, 


. Do not show your snarling teeth 
Whose lot was just the same, B 


When you’re out upon the street ; 


Smile on whom you chance to meet. 
In every day that came. 


Of course, things tangled up sometimes, 
For just a little while ; 

But nothing ever stayed all wrong, 
She used-to say, and smile. 


No one fears a smiling face 
When the eyes show naught but grace, 
Truly, smiles are heav’n’s embrace. 
— Selected. 
Just a willing hand to strengthen and a 
pleasant smile to cheer, 
Just a loving word of comfort to the 
heart o’ercome with fear. 
| Just a little thoughtful kindness shown 
to each one we may meet, 
| Sends the sunshine o'er Life’s 
road and rests the weary feet, 
| And they’re each so easily given that it 
seems a shame to miss 
Such a splendid opportunity 
along’’ as this. 
—Cerlrude Robertson. 
‘ 


Through all their lives together ; 

It didn’t come from luck or fate, 
From clear or cloudy weather. 

The reason lay within their hearts 
And colored all outside; 

One chose to hope and one to mope, 
And so they smiled and sighed. 

—Selecled,. 


rugged 


When days are dark and gloomy, to ‘‘help 
And things seem all askew, 

Just manufacture sunshine, 
Just think of skies all blue; 

Just think of all things cheerful, 
And sing a happy song, 

And hunt up things to laugh about, 
To help the day along, 

Make those about you cheerful 
With merry words, and smile ; 

The clouds can’t last forever ; 


We have received announcement of the 
seventh annual vacation tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C.; under the auspices of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Teachers’ Association, De- 
| parture from Toleldo will be made 10:30 
| A. M. March 22, The trip is to be made 
: , |} over the Pennsylvania Lines, and will 
_ Forget them for a while, | extend to the 30th. Six full days are 
So manufacture sunshine, allowed to Washington, or side trips may 

And defy the gloomy day ; | be taken to New York and Philadelphia. 
And almost before you know it | Miss Gertrude L. Crim, principal of 

Clouds have passed away. | Waite School, president of the Toledo 
—Selected. | Association, is head of the committee of 
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sands of teachers. 


eral health. 


cards for 


School... 





Number of Scholars .......... 
































































The above blank is used by 
the school authorities of Walling- 
ford, Conn., as part of their 
work for better dental conditions 
among the school children. 


COCGATES 


mor RIBBON «=: 


CREAM 


has been of immense help to thou- 


Through its de- 


licious flavor pupils are interested 
through its cleansing efficiency better 
conditions of oral health are brought 
about and consequently better gen- 
Improvement in school 
work follows naturally. 

You too may have Free Ti‘ai Tubes 
and Pledge Cards for all your class. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below 
—there is no expense. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton St., 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and 


New York. 


State 





We should be most amiable to those | five representing that association. Op- J} Address for Express 
| with whom we dwell at home,—/os, | portunity is given for teaches from 
Joubert. Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to join the § Town.. 
‘ .. . | party. This plan of teachers’ vacation 
In order to find people amiable it 15! trips is becoming very popular, and such §} County 
necessary to be so one’s self.—Ampress | trips offer great educational opportunities, 
Josephine. | as well as affording pleasure. Name 
Somebody did a golden deed ; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; Never think that God’s delays are | Address. 
Somebody sang a beautiful song ; God’s denials. Hold on! hold fast! hold 
Somebody smiled the whole day long ; out! Patience is genius.—George L. De Fo snc 
Somebody thought, ‘ ‘’ Tis sweet to live ;’’ | Buffon, cas mm 
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Order Februa~y Pictures To-day 


>) 








Feb. 22 Feb. 12 


be 176 Prr 


Send 45 cents for 45 February pictures, 
54 x8. 


50 or iore, 
or more, 
more; 15 for $100. 


(except Dickens) and Lincoln Statue. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28, 


each, 


logue for 3 two-cent stamps. 








Washington, Lincoin, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, 


etc., each 
Half-cent Size. 3x3%. One-half cent each for 
One Cent Size. 5%x8. One cent each for 25 
Extra Size. 10x12. Seven cents each for 5 or 
Send 35 cents for the 4 February subjects 10x 12 
margin, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1 
Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, and thie 


5 February pictures for 6 two-cent stamps, 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Feb. 27 Feb. 22 Feb. 7, 1812 


ictures 


One Hundredth 
Anniversary 


including 


or Cata- 
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FRE 


ES, absolutely “REE, Shipped 
right to your home or school—this 
beautiful art mission solid oak 
book case. The workmanship is of the 
best, the finish perfection—a handsome 
piece of furniture for convenient use. 
We have hada limited number of these 
cases made to order for our magnifi- 
cent 40-volume set of the Imperial 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary, 404 
on this great Special Ofier which ‘we 
arc .ow making, this splendid book case 
goes free with every set. Absolutely 
FRE. Read our Special Offer below. 














You FREE tor Examination 





invaluable in schools, 
The Imperial Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary isa library in itself! This great 
work contains 30,000 pages of information 
upon every subject and over 7000 illustra- 
& tions. It is both a complete encyclopedia 
2 and a complete unabridged dictionary, all 
e in one, It defines every word in the lan- 
FREE e guage. Every branch of human 
COUPON >, Negesety: is included—Biography, 





Nuon %e, <u Write for F REE Specimen Pages 


Gilbert 


Publishing Co. %. Fill ont this coupon salapaaae send it to us today, The coupon is not an order of any kind, it is simply 


a request for free specimen pages of this splendid work and does not obligate you in any way 


171-175 N. State St. & We want you to judge this magnificent work for yourscif. Examine the fine heavy paper 
Chicago, iil. on which it is printed, the large clear-cut type, its interesting contents. Examine the 
With the understanding that I e beautiful illustrations, the superb color plates costing hundreds of dollars. We want 
am not buying anything you may you to see these and judge for yourself. Just fill out the coupon and send it to us and 
send me free and postpaid, specimen a we will send you absolutely Free and postpaid a beautiful yolume of specimen pages, 
pages of the Imperial Encyclopedia e and our great offer to teachers who will help us, by recommending it, to adver- 
and Dictionary. Also p lease explain e tise this great work, Send for it to day and learn all about our great free offer 
to me the free shipment offer on the onthe Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary in 40 volumes and the beautiful 
40-Volume Set and the Free Bookcase Offer. °, art mission oak book case. Send Coupon Now. 
OEE AE 2 °° Ea ee eT PO ®, GILBERT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
e 
ee ere ks cocontesi ehh sgreaneyanel °, 171-175 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL, 





We ship this whole magnificent set for you to examine at home. Think of it! 4O volumes 
bound in English Buckram comprising a complete working library for teachers ; 


Seience, Mathematics, Education, Litera- 
ture, History, Discovery and Invention, — It 
contains the equivalent of a complete uni- 
versity education. It is the only encyclo- 
pedia and dictionary published in conven- 
ient size volumes, handy for use in school 
work. For the purpose of advertising it 
we are making a great special offer to 
teachers. Send for it. 

















Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work, There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to cou- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words-—-the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N, H. 


Club Motto for February 


Oh Lord, I pray 
That for this day 
I nay not swerve, 
By foot or hand, 
Krom thy command, 
Not to be served, but to serve. -- Babcock. 


Club Poem for February 
At Close of Day 


Another day is ended, 
And at my desk I sit, 

While o’er the auiet schoolroom, 
The evening Shadows flit. 


I think of all the day has bronght, 
Its trials and its joys, 

And wonder if I’ve wisely dealt 
With all my girls and boys. 


Have I within those little hearts, 
Some seeds of goodness sown, 

That may bear precious fruit some day, 
When they have older grown? 


Or have I, by my carelessness, 
Allowed some weeds to thrive, 
To choke those seecis in after years, 

However hard they strive? 


O, may I wisely act my part, 
Aud try from day to day 
To guide those childish feet aright, 
That they may never stray ! . 
—M. F. McIntosh. 


Club Exchange 
My fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
pupils of similar grades in other scliools.—Olive P. Beegie, Wil- 
liamsburg, Penna. 


Little Abe and Sister Sarah 
Dear I[elp-One-Anothers :-— 

It would be hard to imagine a more forlorn looking couple than 
that which appeared, one February. morning, to the pupils of a 
certain school away down in Maine. 

They were greeted with delight, liowever, and speedily christened 
‘Little Abe’’ and ‘‘Sister Sarah.’’ Perhaps you might like to 
know how they looked. Their bodies were fashioned from stout 
hairpins bent and covered with wadding until they somewhat re- 
sembled the human form. Abe’s tace, hands, and bare feet were 
made of dried apple—tiie smooth, white, evaporated kind—and 
really bore an uncanny resembiance to human flesh. His features 
were bold and rugged, and his form—thin and lanky—was clad in 
a dingy looking shirt and overalls, "Sister Sarah’s’’ face was of 
cloth, the features painted with water color paints. She wore a 
scanty gown of brown linen, and a sut bens t of the samme materiai. 
Both had unkempt brown hair that looked sadly in need of brush 
and comb. 

The children went to work at once to provide a suitable environ- 
ment for tlieir queer little guests. They had been reading about 
Lincoln’s early home, so knew just what was needed. Twigs w« 
brought for a forest, and a rude log cabin was erected on the said 
table. One boy made a fire shovel upon which ‘‘Abe’’ did lis 
sums, a piece of burned match serving for a charred stick. A 1/1 
girl made a tiny book with a cover of gray drawing paper u 
which she printed in small letters, ‘‘Life of Washington.’’? ‘1. .s 
played the part of the book which Lincoln borrowed, and wh ol 
was spoiled by a storm. Other children provided rude furni \:e, 
an axe to split rails, and pieces of bark for ‘‘Abe”’ to write ws on. 

After the visit of the ‘‘Liule Lincolns’’ the pupils of the third 
and fourth grades wrote very credits ible original stories about the 
childhood of Lincoln for their February booklets 


When Lincoln was a little boy, 
He hadn’t any toys; 

He didn’t even have good clothes, 
Like other little boys. 

His home was a log cabin— 
*Twas very rude imleed. 

He hadn’t any picture books 
From which to learn to read. 


New and Handsome Style of Schooi Souvenirs, 

shown in an advertise- 
ment on page 4. These are splendid gifts for Close of School or 
for any special occasion. Highly appreciated by the pupils, not 
alone because of their vonar but because they contain thé@ir 
names. Photograph of teacN€r included when desired. F. A. 
OWEN, PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








is wanted in every community to take orders 
An A ent for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
alone and in the various combinations offered on page one. 
Liberal cash commission paid or books given as premiums, if pre- 
ferred, Write at once for free samples aud terms, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club— Continued 


Ile had to work—O, very hard— 
When he was yet quite small, 
But everv night he studied, 
Nor stopped to play at all. 
I wouldn’t like to have to live 
In such a humble way, 
But I hope I'll grow to be as good 
As Lincoln was, some day. 








—M. M., Maine. 
: Patriotic Program 
Dear Help-One-Auothers : — 

In a Normal Instructor of a past date—I think it was in the 
February number of 1907 or 1908—I found a short colonial program 
for girls, It was called ‘‘A Colonial Tea Party,’’ and was sung to 
the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ On February 22, I910, I gave a 
patriotic program, and had the girls sing this song. The girls 
were of the second and third grades, and wore dark dresses, white 
kerchiefs, and white crepe paper caps. The caps were made by 
the children, as part of their manual training work. 

As a companion piece, I gave the boys of the same grades a little 
song about George Washington. Each boy carried a hatchet, cov- 
ered with red, white and blue paper, and a cherry branch; and 
each was dressed in Colonial style. 

These pieces seemed to please all, so I am sending a copy of the 
words. Many of you can improve the words very much, but I feel 
that the suggestion may help you. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


There was a boy named Washington, 
A very truthful boy, sir; 
He was his father’s dearest son, 
His mother’s pride and joy, sir. 
He did not even teil a lie 
When he cut down that tree, sir, 
When his father spoke, he had to cry, 
But said, ‘‘ Blame it on me, sir.'’ 


When he had cut the cherry tree, 
With his new little hatciet; 

He thought, ‘‘Now Papa will whip me, 
I’m surely going to catch it’’ 

But Father said, ‘‘George, do not cry. 
The truth has set you free, sir, 

But you'll have none of Mother’s pie 
From cherries off that tree, sir.’’ 


George grew up a fine, brave man, 
Much nobler than his brother. 
When he became first president, 
He said, ‘‘ ’Tis due to Mother.’’ 
So, if I’m good and don't tell lies 
While I am but a boy, sir, 
I may to the chair of President rise, 
And bring my mother joy, sir. 


Chorus— 
We are but boys! You may believe 
Our words are very bold, sir, 
But laggards on the road we'll leave, 
And reach this goal of gold, sir. 
Virginia. 


A New Use for Window Shades 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

When our new window shades were lung at the beginning of the 
school term, I decided to use them in my decorating scheme and 
make them ornamental as well as useful. With my blackboard 
stencils, I laid off a neat border on each shade. ‘To give variety, lL 
made each: of the eight different. I used a design to represent 
each of the school months, as nearly as possible. A border of 
maple leaves on one, and another of oak leaves and acorns painted 
in their natural colors were on the shades opposite each other, and 
represented the months of September and October. Grapes and 
foliage and a row of small pumpkins on a running vine suggested 
Thanksgiving memories, while the Christmas scheme was brought 
out in a border of holly leaves and berries. The ‘‘Ivy green with 
berries red’’ figured for January, and the month of great birthdays 
was brought to mind by a border of bunches of cherries inter- 
spersed with small hatchets, The three Spring months were repre- 
sented by a border of flowers of different designs, the most popular 
being the violet. border for March, the Kaster Lily for April and 
roses for May. (These were colored in parafline chalk which will 
outlast the ordinary colored chalk and can either be purchased for 
a small price or made at home by an ingenious teacher. ) 

—MAB., Paragould, Ark. 


[I used to teach in Arkansas, Miss M., and I liked that part of 
the State very much. ‘‘Call again’’ with the directions for mak- 
ing paraffine chalk, please. —PRESIDENT. ] 

“Story of Lincoln,’’ “Story 


For February Reading of Wasuington,’’ ‘‘Boyhood of 


Washington’’ are books for the lower grades in the 5c books of thie 





NORMAL 


TEACHERS MUST RAISE THEIR 








Instructor Literature Series, and ‘“Speeclies of Lincoln’’ and 
‘‘Washington’s Farewell Address’’ (with other papers of his) for the 
higher grades, Have you had any of this splendid 5c series? See 
full list on third cover page. | 
Just printed. 


Our New Book Catalogue {1st Printed: 


five thousand books suitable for school or individual libraries, 
at wholesale prices, together with an extended series of Enter- 
_tainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, Music Books, etc., ete. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask for it. 

F. A. OWEN PuBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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GRADES OF CERTIFICATE 


All over the country state legislatures are raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates, and the attitude of all 


in authority seems to indicate that YOU MUST ADVANCE 
ing a higher standard. 


“Resolved ; 


granted another of equal or lower grade.’ 1f you are not 
rank, you must get there or ultimately retire. 


You Can Find the Needed 


Time For Study 


with the Interstate School, THE 
SCHOOL. 
various departments, The course in PRIMARY METHODS 
oughly all work of first three grades of school. We offer 


MEDIATE AND GRAMMAR METHODS, for grades above tk 
The NORMAL Courses are very strong reviews in 


mentary Algebra, Higher Algebra, Bookkeeping, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 
Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literatu ce, Drawing, Physiology, Phy- = Composition , — 
sical Geography, Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, Physics, Geography. pon eagle Serene = A clent Mister 
U.S. History, Civil Gov ernment, Economics, Pedagogics and Phychology. Geometry Med. and Modern History 
t State: stor 

In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT we offer complete courses in Alge- SPECIAL COURSES Ta a 
bra, Geometry, Grammar, two courses in Rhetoric, English and Aimerican | —— 
Literature, First Year Latin, P hysies, Botany, Ancient History, Medieval Tecccanteheaa and Getic Shorthand 


and Modern History and United States History. Write today 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





At a recent teachers’ institute in a middle west State, the following resolutions were adopted ; 
That no teacher getting a third-grade certificate and haying 
it renewed onee should ever be granted another of the same grade; nor 
after getting a second grade and having it twice renewed, should ever be 


TEACHER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our 


Arithmetic. 











or step out of the ranks, Teachers themselves are advocat- 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
ee. Elementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogice and Methods 
—— and Analysis History of Education 
Readin Educational Psychology 
Compeetion and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General History Physical Geography 






in the front 
























usic Elementary Agriculture 
covers thor- Drawing Botany 
also INTER- ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT IS A COURSE 
ve third, Arithmetic First Year Latin 


Second Year Latin 


Elementary Grammar Y 
Practical Rhetoric 


Ele- English Grammar 



















mar School Methods Typewriting 

















NAME cee ce cess ce ccceseeeee shane ees sete te eeeees cone ne ceee 






ADDRESS... «e - 
Normal Buotres tox — ~Februa ary 





With 
Door 


Without 


Door 


$1.00 







IT FITS 
ANY SPACE 


OnA 


= RABY LZ 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE’ 
eee) Endorsed 


pproval reight Paid 






/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


“The Best’? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 






Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro 
duction issold direct to the home and office, That is the reason we cau 
offer them.at such reasonable prices, Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufactur 
Book sections have NON-BINDING DISAPPEARING GL ASS 
DOORS aud are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN-OAK, Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 24 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE PALL S, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bo ases and Filing Cabinets 





New York Office : Flatiron Buildin 





MARRIED - SINGLE vital itirer 


YOUNG= OLD” 
” Dr.Foore's PLAIN 
LOPEDIAY 


fives We 
MEDICAL . SOCIAL: SEXUAL SCIENCE 


THIS enthralling book is certain to awaken 

Tthowns {aevery reader. It contains more 
truths, vital facts and valuable advice than 
your doctor would give you for $100. It an- 
swers in plain language Tool questions that oc- 
cur to the minds of men and women, young and 
old,—dquestions of so delicate a nature that they 
are difficult to mention, even to a physician. 
Chapters are devoted to numerous subjects con- 
cerning marriage, which makes this great book 
a superior guide to the conduct of men. 248 
Pages and 330 illustrations, besides 80 litho- 
graphs in 5 colors; cloth bound. Regular price 


40ME TALK 





$2.00, SEND SODAS r our 3l- page FREE 
de seriptive ¢ let, with table of contents, opinions 
oS people, and othe rv interesting matter; also for Our 


SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 
mace Hill Pub. Co., 1290X East 28th St., N. ¥. 


Discouraged About 
Your Complexion ? 


Cosmetics only make it worse 
not hide the pimples, freckles, 
heads or red spots on face or 

Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
will purify your blood, cleanse 
beautity the skin, and give you 
and spotless c omple xion, 

Use these absolutely safe and harmless wafers for 
days and then let your mirror praise the most wonde rful 
beautifier of the complexion and figure known to the 
medical profession. 


$1.00 per Box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 
We guarantee as freshly packed and of full strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed guarantee. Sold by 
all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK C0., Dept. 68, 415 Broadway, New York (-'y 


as 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mereial, Normal and Civil Service Departments, 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Pref. aan * THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 





and do 
black- 
nose, 


and 
a iresh 





30 




















3 STORY-WRITING 
meikies TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MSS, revised and sold. Free booklet, “Writing for Profit,” tells how, gives 
proof, NAT'L PRESS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 






























Save i On 
Your Magazines 


by including them with your order for 
Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at 
the low combination rates offered below : 


31.50 


Woman’s Home Comp’n ,*!2°.) Both one year 
Normal Instructor $1.00 « year a} Gay $2.00 
The American Magazine ,°!:°. | Both one year 
Normal Instructor 1.00 » yea | "| Only $2.00 
Pearson’s Magazine “sen ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor 1.00 « year j Only $2.00 
Etude s1.50 « year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor 1.00 « year) Only $2.00 
Current Literature Mag. ,“:°°. ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor $1.00 » sear \ Only $3.00 
Review of Reviews %3.00 « year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor 1.00 « year ) Only $3.00 
SUCLESS $1.00 a year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year | Omly $1.75 


substiiuted for 
Normal Instructor in any of the above com- 


Primary «Plans may be 


bination offers at the same price. 
Send us your order to-day and it will 
receive our immediate attention. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
—every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 

You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do” but 
what “I HAVE DONE.”’ I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America toarise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
Mv pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


Every one notices the change In 
my complexion, it bas lost that yel- 
low color.” 


“Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year 1 weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
*.| gained an ounce back, I am not 
wrinkied either. I feel so young 
And strong, no rheumatism, or siug- 
= liver, and I can érveathe now, 

tissurprising how easily 1 did it. 
I feel 16 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not had a pill 
ora cathartic since I began and 
used to take one every night.” 


































a° 


“My weight has increased 30 pounds. 


I don’t know what zvdigestion is any 

by og | more, and my xe rues Ue so vestedl 
¢ j Isleep hike a baby-” 

fy) “Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my 


glasses and ny ceterrh is 80 much 
Isn't that wood?” 


“TI feel as ir I could look every 
man, woman and chiid in the faco 
with the feeling that I am grov- 
ing—spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Keally Iam a stronger, 
better woman. I don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you won- 
der 1 want to help every woman to vibrant health and 
happiness. Write me your faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is hcid in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other informetion of vital interest to women. 
Every womanis welcome toit. Write forit. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like to tel, 
you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


i \| better, 











Dept 30 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of woman’s health and figure thn 
Natural, Scientific means. 








HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


CLARK AND MADISON STREETS, 
FRANK S, MURPHY, Manager. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway statéons. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago's foremost aurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 
RATES 


res* 








Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 

Rooms, one person 

with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








A Pleasant Schoolroom 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Ilaving been a supply teacher for several years, I have seen 
many rooms, but none more charming than a second grade one 
whose description may be helpful to others. Besides the pictures 
on the walls there were several good pieces of statuary which the 
children had earned by giving an entertainment. There was a flag 
they had inade for manual ‘training work, and flowers and plants 
Which they studied they cared for the window-boxes. Tlie 
cocoons and moths which the children brought were carefully pre- 
served in glass covered cases. Both windows and blackboards were 
protected by pretty curtains which saved the children’s eyes. Study 
seemed a game here, for when the Reading class was called they 
stood around a magic 'c ircle marked on the floor, and each child 
who read without an error entered the magic ring. Number drill 
work was placed upon the board, before which the children stood 
in a moving line, anyone making a mistake going to the foot. 
There were colored stars on the board for perfect attendance and 
work. Honor for goo work was the keynote of the 

B. C., Iowa. 


as 


excellent 
room.—M. 


Schoolroom Decoration by Months 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I like to keep my schoolroom fresh and attractive by frequently 
changing the decorations, and I found it a great deal of work until 
I hit upon the idea of decorating by months. When once these are 
made and got in order they will last several years without much 
change and still be fresh and new each year. This scheme is 
especially helpful to the country school teacher who changes dis- 
tricts every year or two. Furthermore, mine are all cheap and 
light in weight, two things which often have to be considered. 
They are as follows:— 

Seplember— 

I provide myself with white sash curtains, These are freshly 
laundered and on them are pinned yaily-tinted autumn leaves 
which were gathered, pressed and dipped in melted paraffine several 
years ago. The colors are still undimmed and the leaves still 
capable of being handled. The work of preparing them was done 
in odd minutes and was very slight in comparison with the length 
of service. These, together with the month’s biackboard calendar, 
are all the decoration I make for tltis month for the flowers are 
still in bloom and my jars and vases are kept well filled. Many 
of my vases, by the way, are pretty, wide-mouthed bottles or caus 
neatly covered with a coat of green paint. 

Ovlober — 

Black cats and witches cut from stiff black paper are pinned to 
the curtains this month, and a long procession of ali varieties of 
animals cut from black and pasted on pasteboard such as dress 
goods are wrapped on, form a border above the blackboard. When 
it is possible I have a few potted plants given by the parents who 
are taking up those which have been out doors all summer. 


Vovember— 


I liave sets of November decorations. One I use one year and 
the other the next. 

Kirst. I use the stenciled turkey calendar obtained from the 
Ff. A, Owen Pub. Co. and pin black paper turkeys to my curtains. 


With this set I usually leave my last month’s blackboard border, 

Second, Pilgrim men and women cut from black adorn the cur- 
tains and all the copies of paintings of the Pilgrims which I have 
or can beg or borrow are used on the walls. These are used in our 
November talks, of course. 

December— 

All my boards are bordered with a colored holly stencil. Ever- 

een boughs are fastened wherever they will be out of the way. 
AN the Madonna pictures that we can collect are hung up here 
and there. I have some small ones passe-partouted and others with 
a simple matting back. Often a larger one can be borrowed for 
the time. If evergreens are not at hand crepe paper of red and 
vreen serve in their stead. 

January— 

January, in contrast to the glowing month preceding it, is our 
colorless month, The calendar represents some winter scene, one 
board is always devoted to a large Eskimo scene. All the pictures 
previously used (except those belonging to the sclool) are re- 


moved and only a few with white or gray backgrounds take their 
place. Sometimes I use this month to display the paper chains, 


lanterns, etc. that the children have made during their drawing 
and Busy Work periods. 

hebruary— 

Another chance for bright colors and display. Large hearts 1ox12 
eut from crackerboard on which is mounted a bright picture form 
the border about the blackboard. Sinall red hearts of various sizes 
spot the white curtains all over. (This is the favorite with the 


children.) Sometimes instead of this I use pictures of Washing- 
in The Instructor 


The Five Cent Books Literature Series 


furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of - 
che grades. These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
of schools with great acceptance. Have you tried them yet? 
Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full list on another page. 








Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month, This is the | 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- | 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises | 
necessary to carry them ont. Under our plan of sale, you can get | 
any one month for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 6oc or the | 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhere. 
The February number has Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow and 
Valentine programs, 


| 
| 
| 
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The Demand For 
Competent Men 


in the Telegraph and Railway 
and Wireless Fields far exceeds 
the supply. We are unable to 
keep pace with the 
demand for our 
graduates. Greatest 








possibilities. 
My Thorough 
Comprehensive pote 
e, Fres. 
Course of Dodge’s Institute of Telecraphy 
Instruction ween 


enables my students to become proficient ina 
short time. I have the oldest, largest and best 
telegraph and railway instruction school in 
America. Established 1874. Thousands of my 
former students successfully employed every- 
where. Railway and train dispatchers and 
Western Union Telegraph wires in classrooms. 
Complete high power wireless station, also an 
unexcelled course in railway accounting as 
applied to'station agency work. ENROLL NOW. 
Steady Work—Good Wages—A Bright Future 
Expenses very low and may be earned while 
learning. Easy payments and many other big 
advantages. Large illustrated catalog tells all. 
FREE. Write for it now. 
GEO. M. DODGE, Pres. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 


High Street. VALPARAISO, IND. 























LEARN BY.MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND eo LETTER — 
IMPUFIED ENGLIS 





or ARISTOS (THE BEST) [ Every 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING |} STUDENT BUSINESS ARTHRETIC 
PENMANSHIP BECOMES | TYPEWRITING 
Business or Artistie tS Touch or Sight 











Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2. 














GLOBES 


For Teachers and Schools 





This Globe is one of the latest and most up- 
to-date globes on the market, is over tiiree fe 
ir circumference and is mounted on a sta ( 
of oak, weathered finish, instead of the old 
style heavy iron base. Lithographed in ten 
permanent oil colors. 

We offer this at the following low Combin- 
ation Prices: 

NEW PEERLESS GLOBE AND 


-~ 


Normal Instructor 1 YORE. vrvevseerecsenseerecnenens ons 75 
Primary Plans <a scteeoes Bare 
Pathfinder Ae vag ie 2.98 







Every Day Plans. set 3 Vols........ 

Year’s Entertainments, set 10 acts ae 

Seeley’s Question Book, cloth. Lsiskncdpigunabiiog 
Globes are securely pieked and are shipped by ex- 
press, transportation charges payable by recipient. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tricd, tho 





Sheldon Method will help you and p ly wholly ove CS) 
our affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
lon Appliance to suit your special condition and let you decide, 

after 30 -— whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual 

offer simpl7 the 16,000 cases we have treated absolutely 
prove the wonderful benefit the Sheidon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 


ect and adjustable support te th 

ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relic? 

even in the most serious cases. It is as easy to put onortalco 

off as a coat, does not chafe or i:ritate, is light and cool. The 

rice is within reach ofall who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 

e afflicted one in your femily, to more about it. Send 
once, 


for our book free c: 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 297. 14th St. Jamestown,N.Y. 























POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noiufluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. ‘These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training peop!e by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands wliom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Governumeut Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,8co per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
coutain letters from over per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
w 


500 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 


Home Stuay 
Magazine 


Not a teachers’ journal, inthe sense that you understand 
the term, yet a mavazine no teacher can afford to be without. 
It is all that is implied in the name—a journal devoted solely to 
the interests of tuose who study at home—or who should do so, 
Themanagement of the Interstate School of Correspondence 
has acquired the Home Study Magazine,and has put into it 
some of the genius which has made the Interstate the greatest 
teachers’ correspondence school in the world. The magazine is, 
first, last, and all the time, for teachers, and they will find it full 
of inspiration ; every page will increase their teaching power 
and be found adapted in a score of ways to the daily work of 
theclassroom, But it will contain nothing on how to teach; 
the teachers’ journals and the schools take care of that phase 
of your work, 


SEND 5() CENTS 


at once—today—for a full years’ subscription. If you want 
your money back after a fair trial, let us know and it will he 
returned, The regular price is one dollar, but we want you to 
have the magazine for your first year at. half-price. This low 
rate will not be open to acceptance long. Money order preferred 
but 2-cent stamps will be accepted, Send 50 cents now, and get 
the February number, 


Hfome Study flagagine 
625-631 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHERS, Course by mail whilc teaching. 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Busivess School News. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


ton, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell and their homes together with 
pictures of battles etc., but for decorative purposes these are not 
so popular with the children so I usually use them for lessons and 
rely on St. Valentine for art. 

March— 

St. Patrick forms my motif for March and nothing is prettier 
than the green shamrock leaves cut from green paper pinned in a 
straight row at the bottom of the clean white curtains. One large 
four-leafed clover is pinned in the center of each curtain ‘and 
immense ones Ioxto form the border above the board. These 
would be very pretty made of green if the walls were white. My 
walls are dark so I make mine of crackerboard and paste a picture 
in the center, 

April— 

Butterflies cut from thin wrapping paper of red, blue, yellow, 
pink, brown, etc., touched with water colors are pinned to the 
curtains. Large ones, 17x20, ‘each with a picture on each wing, 
are used for the border above tle board. Sometimes I cut a large 
rabbit from brown paper which is used for.the center of the cur- 
tain with a nest of colored eggs beside him, and tiny rabbits edge 
them. 

May— 

Flags, flags, flags! on curtains, over the pictures, crossed above 
the doors and windows. And above the boards, instead of the 
usual border, festoons of crepe paper ribbons of red and white and 
blue.—E. »., Nebr. 








Our Grocery Store 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anotlhiers :—- 

I opened a grocery store in my schoolroom last fall. We first 
made ‘a lot of pasteboard money. I then emptied three shelves in 
a large bookcase for our stock. In front of this | placed our flat- 
topped organ, carefully covered with a cloth and many newspapers. 
I secured butter scales with yf, 4%, 1 and 2lb. weights; a quart cup, 
4% and % pk. measure and a yard stick. We gathered a lot of 
unhulled wainuts, which serve as potatoes, eggs and lemons; a 
box of sand, which is weighed out respectively as sugar, coffee, 
salt, flour and pepper; a box of sawdust, which furnishes corn- 
meal, molasses and vinegar. (I don’t dare introduce liquids.) 
Small pumpkins served as hams until they decayed, when we sub- 
stituted stones. We have in stock an endless number of empty 
boxes of Mother’s Oats, currants, raisins, cocoa, shoes and candy, 
beside cans of tomatoes, peas, beans, corn and salmon. Our ribbon 
is the narrow strip of paper that comes around ribbon, The reverse 
side of a sheet of wall paper, fitted between windows, with a list 
of articles and prices written on it, aid the small pupils in spelling 
names of articles. 

Two pupils are appointed merchants each day, but not until each 
has handed the teacher the arithmetic work assigned to the class 
for that day. The store is open from 11 to 12 A. M. and from 3:40 
to4 P. M. All bills must be submitted to the teacher and cor- 
rected before being paid. I give many orders myself and pay 
with $5 or $10 pieces to see that they understand giving correct 
change. The upper grades frequently pay with checks which the 
merchants must endorse and present at the bank. (The teacher.) I 
have many boys who attend school only from December 1st to 
April Ist. We have held sales this winter, giving notes for pur- 
chases, which were discounted, renewed, etc. 

I have been more then pleased with the results of my store ven- 
ture and hope some of the teachers will trv it. 

—DELAWARE TEACHER. 


A South American Land Advertisement 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Heretofore geography had been dull and uninteresting but we 
had completed our study of South America, having developed the 
topics from the various maps without much use of the text. As a 
conclusion, we planned a competition in advertising between the 
land agents of the countries, no mention to be made of money. 
Hach country was assigned to two or more friends to be advertised 
upon the following Friday. All our reference books became in 
constant demand and I soon found that the children were carefully 
emphasizing the best points of their countries and purposely ignor- 
ing the limitation in order to make winning advertisements. We 
iicld strictly to the truth. With a few suggestions from me as to 
thcir phraseology tlese were soon couched in clear and striking 
English and, by the enthusiasm of a game, I liad accomplished a 
strong language lesson and made a clear review in geography. 

—C. T., Columbus, Ohio. 


School Improvements 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

When I first visited the little school in District 52 I found the 
building sadly in need of repairs. It did not require much argu- 
ment, however, to persuade the directors to make the necessary 
improvements. Consequently, when I began duty on September 


A Good Question Book 


by many teachers. There are several Question Books published, 
the latest and, we lclieve, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
thirty thousand copies have been sold on the “money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned and the 
money will be immediately refunded. It las 426 pages, and is 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Seeley’s Question Book cau be obtained in the following liberal 
combinations: 





is regarded as be- 
ing indispensable 





With Normal Instructor one year...........600e eee cob Sencenéesces eee 
With Primary Plans one year............. Her dma hesbe sess éscvoosven 1:60 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments, postpaid....... 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans, postpaid,.... 1.60 
With The Pathfinder one year..........ccccceccceeeeee -60 
With Progressive Teacher one year.............. a 1,60 


acy Three of the above publications to same address $2.20 ; any Four $2.80 ; any 
ive $3.40; any Six $4.00 ; all Seven $4.60. Make upyour own combinations. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Original SIEGEL COOPER & CC., Chicago————. 


One Million More 
Customers for 1912 


This is the goal we have set out after, to duplicate 
our tremendous success in 1911. We shall con- 
tinue to hold our old customers and make new 
ones with our policy, ‘‘The same goods for less 
money, or better goods for the same money.’’ 





FREE Catalog, 153 Pages. Paris, London 

and New York styles at CHICAGO prices 

This catalog is unique, The illustrations are exact 
photographic reproductions of the merchandise, the 
Largestever shown, the descriptions truthful, accurate and 
not exaggerated. Our policy to give Big Values, the 
Latest Styles the Quickest Service and guarantee of 
Absolute Satisfaction has built up our business, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG READY FEB, 10th. 
Exquisite $2.00 Lingerie Waist for $100 


The entire front and sleeves are beautifully made of the 
sheerest French Embroidered Batiste with broad bandings 
of tine Cluny lace inserted down the front and at the sleeves. 
The waist is cut in elbow sleeved kimona style and has one 
of those pretty new side frills made of plaited plain batiste 
edged with Val. lace, It buttons visibly down back where 
two tucks trim at each side, The well-shaped collar is 
prettily tucked and 
trimmed with two rows 
of Cluny insertion, 
White only. All sizes 
from 82 to 44 
mensure. 

Order by No. 6P 52 


Our special $1.00 
price = = = 

delivered FREE from 
CHICAGO to your home. 
A $2.50 House. 
Dress for 


s].0 ¢ 


described 
below 



























bust 





45c 


for a Corset 
Cover worth 
75c. 


described 
below 


for this tastefully 
trimmed $5.00 
skirt of Panama 
eee 


made of a splendid, firm 
grade, durable Panama 
Cloth in a deep, lustrous, 
lasting black. is a 
very stylish new tunie 
style, the six-gored tunie 
upper section falling 
gracefully over a pretty 
kilt-plaited flounce. 
Around the edge of the tunic and down the front panel a 
trimming of fine taffeta silk strappings and French cord 
embroidery increases the handsome appearance of the skirt, 
The back of the skirt shows astraight full-length panel 
down the center. Comesin black only. Allsizes from 22 to 
30 inches waist ; 37 to 43 inches front length. Deep basted 
hem so that length can be easily changed. Great value. 
Order by No. 81 P 50. Our special price, DE- $2 95 
LIVERED FREE from CHICAGO to your home > 


A $2.50 House Dress for $1.59 


House Dress made of fine quality Percale in a neat figur- 
ed pattern on light or dark backgrounds, Trimmed with 
covered buttons and solid material of contrasting color. 
Has «a round Dutch neck, three-quarter sleeves finished 
with rolling cuff trimmed to match. Sizes 82 to 44 bust- 
measure. Order by No. 57 P53. Price DELIVER- $1 59 
ED FREE from CHICAGO to your home - - - . 


45c for a Corset Cover worth 75c 
20P 51. Corset cover made of sheer Nainsook. Has an 
elaborate yoke of French embroidery and Torchon insertion 
and edging, run through with ribbon. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 

measures Price, DELIVERED FREE from CHIGA- 
ae ae a ae ee 


GO to yourHome - 
OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not pleased (more 
than satisfied) with any article, 
return it at our expense and we 
will refund your money as 
cheerfully as we accept it. 








FROM CHICAGO 











ro quR 
O Nor 
PS te Address Dept, P for FREE 153-page Catalog. 
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AT LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


We want some attractive 
gift for our pupils, this 
can be found in the beauti- 
ful heavy Satin ribbon 
book marks,7 colors Pink, 
White, Blue, Red, ete, 
Send 1c for two samples 
Sizes 2°; and 1'sx9 inches, 
and catalog of our new 
poems **Remembrance”’ 
anud**Au Revoir’’ These 
retail at We and 5%. cents, 
when one doz. or more are 
wanted, 12 and 6cents each 
when less are ordered, 
Cards for St, Patrick’s Day, Washington's 
Ave Novelties in booklets, folders, and 
, Easter and Birthdays, Send for cata- 
> : hi, L doz. 30e, Hand colored 10c, each, 
Pine & Brow. n, Dept. D.C. Dansville, N. Y. 


F itrook 


Stee/ Pens 


250 Styles 





Superior Message 
sirthday and Easter, 
etters 


ry _ ntine’s ¢ 





O'S; 


~ 
“ 


STERBROOK & c 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 


a half-century’s 


——R: 


reputation. 


At all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg, Co. 
95 John St,, New York, 


Works: Camden, N. J. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and Jet me see what you can do with it, You 
can earn $20.00 tc ».00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cart« vonist. My practical 

stem of personal individual lessons by 





mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
razines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
mur sket *h of P resident Taft with 6e 

I ie sym n plate, also colle 


r yo 
‘OF ILLUSTRATING 


The L L vine School and CARTOONING 


1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


The Secret of Youth 


ks our gray, streaked and 
ere “* st telltale of advance 
u want to look youthful and 
ice, Write for our book 
ymb, the new and 
Prof, . the 
well-known dermatologist of This 
comb restor r hair to its natural color 
and youthful appearance by simply combing 
with it Yh osimple and results 
a; Gadteetitat it da called one of the great- 








lies in your lo« 
faded hair is the 
ingage, If 

impr ’ 
tell ing about“ 
wonderfa in 








est inventions of the Century. Write for 
this Free Book now before you forget about it. 
IH. D. COMB CO., Dept, L, 11S BE. 28th St., N. ¥, 





| Want Every Thin Man 


and Woman 
TO GAIN FLESH 


forevery thin and undeveloped man, 
at my expense, Any one may 
: fill out hollow cheeks, 


Here is an Opportunity 
it With me 
and muscle 


woruan and child to er 


now gain more flesh, tissue 
eyes, chest, limbs and round the body outto beautiful, attrac 
tive proportions rhrough the use of this new drugless won 


der, pimples and skin imperfections disappear as if by mavic, 
the blood is purified and the whole body is developed, Daturall) 
speedily, and without strenuous exercise, medicine or any other 
harmful method. 

Just read these few saroples of the letters which 
and judge for yourself if it will not pay you to tak 
**Kada-Yaga.”’ 
gained nine 


I constantly 
receive, the 
trouble to send for a free box of 

Miss Minnie Ilughes 
in the last three weeks.’ 

Mr. George Scott writes : 
October 4, 1 weigh 141 pounds. 


writes: “I have pounds 


“T was 127 poundsJune 27, and now 
thousands who have tried 
I stand ready to prove this 
woman and child 


Can you imagine how grateful the 
it must feel? Remember this, that 
toyou. Tell every thin, undeveloped man, 
you know about this great offer. 

itisnotadrug. Itisin powdered form and tastes delicious. 
Youwlllike it, Don'tdelay ; send now, 
and distribution will 


Five t\wo-cent stamps to cover postage 
bring vou tree of charge a week's trial supply,and unless you 
sin at leasta pound in weight, sleep more soundly and fee! 


more eheertul trom its use fur just that short time, you can bav« 
our stamps bapk for the asking 

Vidre HEALTH ADVOCATE, 
6a W. 45d BL, New York City. 


Kada-Yaga Ce,, Dept. 16 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Ist I found an entirely different condition of affairs. The walls 
had been papered, the woodwork washed and painted and the 
wainscoting oiled, the floor scrubbed and the windows washed. 
Outside the change was also noticeable. 

I then set to work in good earnest. Obtaining a half gallon of 
varnish, I varnished every seat and desk as well as bookcase, organ 
and teaclhier’s desk. The seats I then had loosened which I re- 
arranged according to their sizes. I next obtained money from 
the directors and purchased green paper window-shades for all of 
the windows, also sixty square feet of slated blackboard cloth. I 
must speak of the stove also. The one used the preceding winter 
was one of those old fashioned wood stoves that stood in the cen- 
ter of the room and proved very inadequate indeed. Before Christ- 
mas, liowever, this gave way to the new jacketed furnace that 
stands in the northwest corner and provides for the heating and 
ventilation at the same time. Later in the term we added to the 
school equipment six kindergarten chairs and enough cocoa napier 
matting for all of the aisles as well as across the front and back of 
room, Dainty white curtains at the windows, well chosen pictures 
upon the walls and the comfortable library corner in the rear of 
room furnished with window-seats houseplants and a well filled 
bookcase, all contribute to the Leauty and convenience of the 
room.—M. EK. THomsoN, Illinois. 








Correct English 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wich to tell you ail of something we have found very helpful. 
Its object to correct the common errors of everyday speech— 
‘] seen,’’ ‘‘I done,’’ ete. Perhaps I can explain best by an illus- 
tration. Suppose, during a recitation, Philip says, ‘‘I done ten 
examples today.’’? At once someone will raise a hand an1 say, 
‘*May I vo to the board??? On receiving permission, he will write, 
‘*T dvd ten examples, Philip.’’ This is always taken in a friendly 
spirit and of course Philip is alert to catch his classmate. If there 
should be an error on the blackboard, you may be sure Philip will 
see it and say, ‘‘May I go to the board??? Then he will correct 
the sentence written there or perhaps rewrite below thg other. This 
plan seems to work very well; it corrects the error ‘‘on the spot’’ 
and is as good as a dictation exercise for the written sentences. 
Sometimes it is not convenient to stop for a written correction and 
I say, ‘‘Tell us this time, please.’’ Butthe children prefer to write 
as there is the little surprise of seeing what scholar has made the 
mistake. Sometimes that person will hastily correct himself before 
anyone else has a chance and it makes us all more careful. 

—FLORENCE SMITH, New London, N. H. 


Just Paper and String 


is 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

In a country school where material for Busy Work is hard to 
obtain, I have found that there are great possibilities in just com- 
mon wrapping paper and string. 

The paper can be pressed smooth with a slightly warm iron and 
cut into various sizes to be used for maps, mechanical: drawing, 
ete. The thinner grades may be used to fold and cut into ‘‘de- 
sigus,’’ as my children call them. To make these ‘‘designs,’’ fold 
a piece of square paper to form a triangle, fold again, and again. 
\lony the folded edges cut half hearts, half circles or similar pat- 


terns. Unfold, and the paper has the pattern repeated on it many 
times. This is very fascinating to the younger children as so 
many patterns suggest themselves. The ‘‘designs’’ so made can 


then be colored with crayolas and serve as rugs, table covers, cur- 
tains, etc., for the doll houses which many schoolrooms furnish. 
The colored wrapping paper, which so many stores use, can be cut 
into strips for weaving, or making paper chains. In my room we 
have two fuli length curtains m: ide of the chains and the effect is 
wonderfully pretty. The old-fashioned ‘‘cat ladder’’ of folded 
paper strips makes a very pretty curtain, too, though not so durable 
as the chaits. 

All scraps of pretty paper from coffee sacks, tinned goods and 
advertising matter is carefully saved, cut into tiny circles, squares, 


triangles, oblongs, etc. These serve to teach color, form, count- 
ing, etc. We pile them according to color one day, according to 
size another. We string tiem by tens or twenties. We paste them 


on strips or squares of paper in pattern. We make borders of 
them, and find them useful every day. 

The pasteboard of which cracker boxes are made makes good 
material for sewing cards, and the inner papers in the same boxes 
serve the smallest ones to place over outline pictures to trace 
through. 

The heavy pasteboards that merchants have their dressgoods 


SHORTHAND 
IN 560 DAYS 


solute tely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in} | 
i) a. thirty ao You can learn in spare time in 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spen 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
jeorn.~oney to write to e imple. Practical. 
peedy. Sare. Noruled 





fuse. Only nine characters to 1 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 


paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, Wboeney folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. 

not take ans ay —— as with other systems. 
Our ‘graduates hold > preuens everywhere. 


Send to-day for booklets. stestimon a 

CHICAGO CORRE ENCE SCHOOLS 
943 Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
vas 


ELECTRI 








GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
ae :, Bouse qignting Fane Tele- 


Voys, Railways, Engine, ee  — Fe aed Belts, — 
Batteries, Books. Fortune for agents. 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, 9 OHIO 
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For Schools 
in February 


DICKENS 
A Christmas Carol. 


Complete text of this famous. classic. 
print and strong paper binding. 


Cricket on the Hearth. 10c 


Complete text. 

Both of the above books will be read 
in thousauds of schools during Feb- 
ruary, the centenary month of the 
birth of their author. 


LONGFELLOW 


10c 


Good 


Story of Longfellow. 5e 
For Third and Fourth Years. 
Longfellow Selections. I. Se 


Including Village Blacksmith, The Children’s 
Hour, Daybreak, The Arrow and the Song, 
Hiawatha’s Hunting and other poems, 


Longfellow Selections. II. 5e 
Including Paul Revere’s Ride, the Skeleton 
in Armor, Autumn, The River Charles, The 
Old Clock on the Stairs and other poems. 


Building of the Ship 5e 
Including the Building of the Ship, Excelsior, 
A Psalm of Life, The Arsenal at Springfield, 
‘The Day is Done, A Rainy Day, God’s Acre, 
‘The Belfry of Bruges and other poems. 


Evangeline 5¢e 
Coinplete text. 

With biographical sketch, historical intro- 

duction, oral and written exercises and 


explanatory notes. 10c 
Hiawatha 5c 
Selections for Primary and 
Intermediate grades, 
Complete text. With introductions, 
notes and vocabulary. 10e 
Comstsiip of Miles Standish. 5c 


Complete text. 
‘ With introduction and notes. 10e¢ 


The Children’s Poet. 10c 
A study of Longfellow’s poetry for primary 
grades, with explanations, language exer- 
cises, outlines, written and oral work, with 
selected poems, 


LOWELL 


Rhoecus and Other Poems. 5c 
Including Rhoecus, The Singing Leaves, The 
Present Crisis, The Courtin’, The First Snow- 
fall, Lincoln and other poems. 


Vision of Sir Launfal. 5¢ 
Aud other poets. 

With biographical sketch and introduc- 
tion,notes, questions and outlines for 
study, 10c 

Patriotic Stories. 5e 
Story of the Flag, Story of Washington, etc. 
For Primary Grades. 

Boyhood of Washington. 5e 


Incidents and stories of his younger years 
told in an attractive manner for primary pu- 
pils. 

Story of Washington. 5ce 
Main events of his fife, clearly and interest- 
ingly written, for Primary and Intermediate 
grades. 


Washington’s Farewell Address 


and Other Papers. 5e 
LINCOLN 
Story of Lincoln. 5e 


Toldin an interesting and graphic manner. 
Prepared for older Primary and Intermediate 
grades. 


Speeches oi Lincoln. Se 
All of the above titles are taken from, The 
Instructor Literature Series, the largest and best 
of simall-priced Classics and Supplementary 
Readers. (See fulllist on another page.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 
The Year’s Entertainments. 


The February vumber has full Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow and Valentine programs, 
The Marca number has a Lowell program. 

Single amber, 15c. Two numbers, 25c, The 
set of ten, $1.00 

FEBRUARY FAIRIES. 
play for primary grades. 


CHOOSING A VALENTINE. Bright and amus- 
ing dialogue for various grades. $ix characters, 


A unique and pleasing 
10c 


10c 
Both of the above are included in Little Plays 
Exercises, No.3. 35c. 


See other February entertainment material in 
list of Entertainment Books in another column. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Gray Hair Restored 
TO ITS NATURAL COLOR 








Not an experiment, but an absolute success. 

Rhodes’ Hair Rejuvenator will positively restore 
gray and faded hair to its original color, youthful beauty 
and rich lustre. 

It isa scalp and hair food that cures dandruff, eczema 
and all seal» hu:mors. Nourishes t..e roots of the hair 
and makes it grow luxuriautly. Harmless and unde- 
tectable. It is not a dye and will notstain the skin or 
linen, It cures itching and sore scalps. 


MAKES HAIR GROW 


Let us convince you. Send dc. in postage for ee trial 
bottle, book on the Care of the Hair, etc. Lar’e bottle 
$1 U0, e — prepaid. Address the hair aut scalp 
specialis 


A. E. RHODES & C0., LOWELL, MASS. 


























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole trut': about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(Zllustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. MM., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, iu one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume. Mustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Content 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg. “ Philadelphia, Pa. 














NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of other young or middle- 
aged men to work for him. Permanent 
positions, good salaries, thirty days’ vaca- 
tion each year with full pay, and no loss 
of pay for sickness not to exceed thirty 
days in addition. No hard times; no hall- 
time; noshutdowns. Full particulars as 
to salaries, positions, examinations, (soon 
to be held in every state) sample questions, 




















University Methods 


Practice com- 
bined, 


Indorsed by Bench and 
University Law Course will prepare you for Barofany State. 


1497 East S3rd Street, 


STUDY [ AW BY MAIL 
Theory and 
free. Catalog free. 


etc., free. National Correspondence 

Special offer.Easy 

Three courses, Vatvorey. Business and Banking Law. 
ar. 





Institute, 44-70 Jenifer Bid’g, Wash. D. C. 
terms. All bocks 
We GUARANTEE our 


STANDARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Chicago, Wlinois 








You are no ter intellectually than your 

memory. Send today for my free book ‘‘How to 

ber’’—F aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
king. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
IN MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 




















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three wulimes ~ ih maps, $2.50 postpaid 
256 nese Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Mr, Field Dept. 115. Springfield, Mass. 








$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Proofreading is quickly and easily learned; refined, 

4 secluded, educative; special empjoyment ‘contract. 

Send for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
THE ASSOCIA’ 


NATIONAL PRESS 
Dept, 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








wrapped on serve as backgrounds for many of my pictures, as 
looms for weaving, and as desk protectors during clay modeling. 
The lighter pasteboards found between the layers of soda crackers 
or cookies make first-rate perception cards for word or phonie drill. 
Strips of this with sentences written on them serve for quick sen- 
tence drill, or for busy wock copies. I save every scrap of clean 
paper of any kind, and, with plenty on hand, find new uses tor 
it every day. 

Then, common string! It is so casy to vet and yet I never have 
enough, For Christmas my children used it to make yards and 
yards of ‘‘spool knitting.’’ The long strands of knitting were 
then sewed together to form mats for the hot dishes just off the 
stove, or to make the horse reins which baby brother likes 
much. For the reins I bought a few tiny bells to fasten across tiie 
front, thereby increasing their value greatiy in the minds of the 
children. If anyone plans todo much of the spool knitting I 
would advise them to buy the toy knitters manufactured for the 
purpose. They are much stronger than those made of spools and 
pins and are not very expensive. The hlleavy cardboard before 
mentioned served as looms on which to weave doll hammocks 


so 


according to directions given in ‘‘ Busy Hands’’ by Isabel Bowker, 
(Flanagan Co.) and common cord was the iaterial used to make 


them. For those not yet large enough to make the hammocks, I 
took squares of the pasteboard about 5x5 and wound it closely with 
the cord. They then wove back and forth on this, leaving one 
edge of the card free. When the weaving was finished, the card 


was pulled out, the edges of the woven pocket sewed together, and 
the result was a hotder for mother, 

The children had brought so much striug that we still had 
cuough to make two |} alls for the tiniest boys in school. And 


such pleasant times as we had that year with just common paper 
and string.!—A SCHOOLMA’AM, Nebr. 

[What a wealth of results from ‘‘just paper and string. sut 
**Schoolma’am’’ evidently possesses a magic wand that can change 
the commouest things into something useful and pretty, too. | 


” 














am sure her little folks are to be congratulated on having such a 
capable teacher. And the H. O. A’s warmly welcome this 
‘’Schoolma’am.’’—PRESIDENT]. 

Homonym Stories 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Iam sending you some Homonym stories which I hope may 
prove useful. I find children enjoy supplying words in ‘‘a real 
story,’’ more than in unrelated sentences. 

hour road know 
our rode no 

We saw two deer in the ——— as we through the woods. We 
stopped —— horse and watched them nearly half an ——. We 
made noise and they did not —— we were just a few rods . 
farther down the ——-. Finaily —— horse stamped and away the 
deer ran along the —— and into the woods. We —— an 
longer but saw more deer. 

false lessen rote 
faults lesson wrote 

The was hard. Susie —-— it once, but that did not the 
troubles. Although Susie had many ——, she never told a —— story 


and she must know her —— before she could teach her little sister 


to siug a song by 


Again she - out the —— and this time she solved the ques- 
tions. She could teach her sister the —— song. 
buy by;’ some sum. 
I wanted to —— cloth to make a new dress. It took such 














a large of money to the kind I wanted, that I thought I 
would wait. My aunt was —— my side, and she said if I would 
go Mr. White’s store I would see —— very pretty cloth, and 
if I liked it well enough to —— —— of it for my dress, it. would 
not take such a large -— of money. 
piece dear hear 
peace deer here 
There is a —— of land not far from - which Mr. Smith has 








We -he will give it to the city in 


bought for a park. 
son, who was killed in the war just before 


memory of his very 
was declared. 




















guest grate one would 
guessed great won wood 
Little Johnny was Tommy’s They had —— fun bringing 
the to burn in the ——. Each evening Jolimny’s father — 
which —— had —— the cent that day tor bringing in the most 
—. The boy who always shared his candy with the other.— 
C. G., Mass. 





You Want the Best Helps. In this connection 
we call attention 
to our Every Day Plans. ‘This is not a periodical or magazine, 
but a set of books consisting of three volumes for Autumn, 
Winter and Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one 
cloth bound volume for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all 
teachers who have used it. 
The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 
binatious: 


With Normal Instructor one year, for...... 





‘¢ Primary Plans one year, ‘‘ 

‘¢ Pathfinder one year, a r 
“ The Year’s Entertainments (10 V ols. Complete ti eet 1.60 
sé Seeley’s Question Book, for Nia Wet ree ee. See 1.60 


%@-For description of Every Day Plans, see advertisement else- 
where in this number, 





: listed on another page have 
Blackboard Sten cils come to be regarded as al- 
most indispensable by most teachers.. We note with pleasure that 
teachers wlio commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 
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Our best advertisements are satisfied 
customers who come back for more. 


us ty i ay t.. 
: she + MEE SS 
Free All 
delivery *. 5 orders 
~ 
from 
ae: shipped 
NewYork = 24 
to haa wa hours 
— —_ 
your > m after 
home J) y “AN receipt 
‘THE: MARKOF QUALITY 
A.B.C.GUARANTEE TAG: IF YOU ARE NOT PLEASED 
WITH Titis ARTICLE RETURN IT AT OUR EX- 
PENSK, AND WI WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


AS'E BROS, 






THE COAT. 


Cut about 25 in, long. Satin lined, Satin 
lapels, with four Braid loops. Button trimmed. But 
tons te match trim the Back and Sleeves 

THE SKIRT is a well fitting gored model with attached 
Belt at waist. 
THE MATERIAL. All wool Navy Blue Serge. <All 
wool Tan and Grey Mixture. Also Shepherd Check, 
Pure 
, Style N302 
Irish 


Guaranteed 
Hand 
Embroidered 


Pure Jrish Linen with panel of Hand F:mbroidery set off 
by groups of pleats extending from shoulder to waist —_ 


CO., 












117-119 FB, 


A.B.C. 


ATH BT. Hs Xe 
This Guarantee Tag Goes on Every Article Sold. 


_ This 
beautiful 
All Wool 
Serge 
Satin Lined 
Tailor Made 


510. 


in Ladies 
Small Women 
and 
Misses Sizes. 


CITY. 


Suit 


98 





Misses and 
Small Women 


Ladies Style N201 
Style N202 









which gives satisfactory fulness over the bust, 
stitching on each side of embroidered panel. 
and mannish linen cuffs. 


GET ACQUAINTE 
AT THE HE 
rHE Hoi _ QU: 


REFERENCE: } 


pO Gr 78 9880! 


D WITH ThE A.B.C, 
MN. IT Gt 
LITY Or OUR 
METEOR: Fan BANK, 
NEW 





RING AND SUMMER: FASHIONS OF 1912 


Bros. Co. 


YLE 


Sizes Ladies—32 to 44 Bust 


Sizes Misses and Small 
Women-32 to 38 Bust 

Skirt with wide basted hem can 

be adjusted to proper length. 


Sample of cloth furnished 
FREE on request. 


Sizes 32 to 


ZRADE. MARK 
MERO i ANDISE 


23 hEE YORK 
RE. AD THIS BANK’ 8 pet TER’ IN ou R STY LE 


Ash 
117-119 E. 24th Street, New York City 
SEND To. DAY FOR | THE. 


Price 


1.00 


44 Bust 







Neat he 
Linen c ollas 
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Play the Piano 
in One Hour 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 








Wonderful New System That Even A 
Child Gan Use. 


FREE TRIAL 





She Doesn’t Know One Note From Anothe 
er, But Plays Like a Music Master. 

Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 

We will teach you to play 


' dren were not mere figments of the brain 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Famous After a Hundred Years 
(Continued frem page 29) 


that these sharp experiences of childhood 
should not have hardened such a sensi- 
tive child. But the puny child, ‘‘ having 
eaten his bread with tears,’’ had only a 
greater syinpathy for all humanity, espe- 
cially poor lonesome littie children, 
whether they were the children of the 
tich or the poor, These early impressions 
that he received of people and places were 
called forth from his memory at a later 


day and are what made him really 
famous. 
Florence and Paul Dombey, Little 


Nell, Smike, and al] his unhappy chil- 


but real children that he had known and 
had been able to understand through his 
own unhappy childhood. So thoroughly 





was he in sympathy with these children 
of his brain that he would often burst 
into tears when they died. 

But tor all Dickens’ sad and miserable 
youth, he did not allow himself to be | 
cast down for any length of time. “He 
possessed a certain spontaneity of humor 
and buoyancy of spirits that never allowed 
him to be downcast.” He made up his 
mind that he would net be what circum- 
stances seemed conspiring to make him. 
In order to do this he began to lay upon 
himself tasks that were too great for him. 
He wrote with a fierce energy. He drew 
out of his past experience, his own poor, 
mean little childhood, with such sympa- 
thy that he drew the whole world to him. 

He began his literary career as a penni- 


less lack writer, obtaining a position as 


our expense. 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
just invented a wonderful system whereby 
anyone can learn to play the Piano or 
Organ in one hour. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from 
another, yet in an hour of practice you 
ean be playing the popular music with all 
the fingers of both hands and playing it | 
well. } 

The invention is so simple that even a 


child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write, saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, as 
The complete system together with; 100 
feces of music will then be_ sent to you 
ree, all charges prepaid and absolutely not 
one cent to pay. You keep it seven days to 
thoroughly prove it is all that is claimed 
for it, then if you are satisfied, send us $1.50 
and one dollar a month until $6.50 in all 
is paid. If you are not delighted with it, 
send it back in seven days and you will 
have risked nothing and will be under no 
obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
] Address Easy Method Music 
Clarkson Building, Chicago, IIL 


yress office 
Company, 272 


MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 KXCHANGE PLACK, NEW YORK 




















Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


one eent-—justlet me prove it to you as I have done for 
I claim to have the only successful 
you tol ‘ 





Don’t send me 
others in the last six months 
made-—and I want 

ntirely at my expense 















willthen tell | 
(ae those S758 
Write now, as this 
tappearin this paper 

name and address 





it 








ent to you 
promptly it: plain sealed envelope. Address 


FOOT REMEDY 0., 
3525 W. 2hth St, Chicago, DI- 1] |} 


| | 
"Huu 





‘ writing on the palm of my hand, by the 


a reporter upon a couple of papers. Al- 
ways fond of theatricals, he wrote fora 
theatrical paper. Later, lhe wished to he | 
a parliamentary reporter, and in order to 
do this he had to study shorthand, and 
familiarize himself with the phraseology 
of tlie law. He set himself assiduously 
to work. Ile lived in the public library. 
He shrank from none of the difficulties 
which in those days attended the exer- 
cise of his new craft. 

He said of himself: ‘‘I have often 
transcribed for the printer from my short- | 
hand notes important public speeches in 
which the strictest accuracy was required, 
and a mistake in which would have been 
to a young man severely compromising, | 


light of a dark lantern, in a postchaise 
and four galloping through a wild coun- 
try and through the dead of night, at the 

then suprising rate of fifteen miles an | 
hour. I have worn my knees by writing ; 


/ on them on the old back row of the old | 


gallery of the old House of Commons ; 
and I have worn my feet by standing to 
write in a preposterous pen in the old 
House of Lords, where we used to be 
huddled together like so many sheep. I 
do verily believe I have been upset in 
almost every description of vehicle 
known in this country. I have been in 
iny time belated on wmiry by-roads, 
towards the small hours, forty or fifty 
miles from London, in wheelless carriage, | 
with exhausted horses and drunken post 
boys, and have got back in time for pub- 


| lication, to be received with never to-be- | 





| delighted the public. 
| Wellers and Bardells were the types of 


| types of his books. 
| humorous 





forgotten compliments by the editor, the | 
late Mr. Black, coming in the broadest | 
Scotch from the broadest of hearts I ever 
knew.’’ 

From this we see that Dickens early 
threw himself with his whole soul into 
everything he did. | 

Dickens had written stories and plays | 
from the time he was a baby, but he now 
began to write not for himself but for 
the public. ‘‘Sketches by Boz’’ were 
among the earliest published and it was | 
with ‘‘tears ot joy and pride’’ that he 
saw his first literary efforts in print. 
These sprang into immediate popularity 
both in England and America. Pickwick 
All the Winkles, 


London’s shabby genteels. Old Guild- 
hall was the scene of Bardell’s trial. 
Oliver Twist followed and was also 
immediately popular. The Pickwick 
Papers and Oliver Twist were the two 
Pickwick Papers are 
and contain humor that has 
never been surpassed. Oliver Twist was 
written with a purpose, that of exposing 





Do You Like Primary Plans? 
If so, recommend it to your 
teacher friends. 





a system that made a child its victim. In 
these two classes all iis books may be 
considered, except -‘ Tale of Two Cities’’ 
and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ which were his- 
torical novels. ‘The ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,”’ 
is a story of the french Revolution and 
‘‘Barnaby Rudge’’ was tie story of one 
of the George Gcrdon riots. Many of 
the scenes in Dickens’ novels are laid 
around Barnard’s Inn, the two Inns of 
Court, called the Middle Temple and the 
Inner Temple. 

Dickens’ books followed each other in 
rapid succession, each one in its turn 
aiming at some national abuse; first the 
poor schools, in Nicholas Nickleby, and 
the chancery courts in Bleak Ilouse. So 
real and caustic were these revelations 
that all of England awoke to their exist- 
ence and banished them forever. Many 
of England’s most needed reforms date 
back to Charies Dickens’ novels. The 
people of England saw themselves as they 
were and there was no such thing as 
dodging the truth. Mr. Dickens, through 
the play of humor and pathos accom- 
plished more than would have been pos- 
sible had he gone about preaching to the 
people. He was a friend of childhood 
and the poor, and sought to rid them of 
every form of meanness and oppress’ on 

After many of the abuses of which 
Dickens had written passed away, his 
books were not read so widely as before. 
Still, they will always be read because 
they portray real people, people that we 
see every day about us. Dickens’ 
was to portray life, and he cared much 
more about that than he did about liter- 
ary style. That, to him was an atter 
consideration. 

Mr. Dickens’ and 


most successtul 
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Sf FS 


CLARA HAFFNER 


Donnelison, Iowa 


February 1912 


BECOME 
NURSE 


“TI have found The Chau- 
taugua School of Nursing 
promptand reliable, The 
schoo! has done a}lit could 
tomake my studies a suc- 
cess, With pluck and per- 
severence there is no reason 
why one cannot become an 
efficient and = successful 
nurse by taking this course. 








intensely 





ain : 


eventful life closed in ‘1870 and he was | 


| buried in Westminister; and not many 


of lis fellows there have better deserved 
the honor. 

NOTES 
‘‘Barnaby Rudge’’ is the story of a 
half-witted fellow who became involved 
in the Gordon Riots London. Barnard’s 


| Inn was the scene of many a conspiracy 


at the time. 


‘*Martin Chuzzlewit’’ is different from 
any of Dickens other books—Pecksniff, 
the shabby genteel rogue is humbled. 
Sairy Gamp is one of the type of nurses 
found in London at that time. 





This book | 


offended the Americans who were greatly | 


ridiculed in it. Mr, Dickens afterward 
changed his first opinion of the Ameri- 


|; Cans. 


‘*Nicholas Nickleby’’ one of the most 
popular of Dickens’ stories was written 
to portray the poor schools in Yorkshire. 


Smike is one of the prominent child | 


characters. 

‘Old Curiosity Shop’? which ran in 
serial form could hardly be written fast 
enough to please the public. Little Nell 
was so real that thousands wept at her 
pitiful little life. 

‘*Bleak House’? was written with an 
aim; that was to show how cases in-the 


| chancery courts were allowed to drag on. 


Staple Inn is often mentioned in this 
book. 





February Birthdays 


Keb: 3, 1809—Bartholdy Mendelssolin. 
Feb. 3, 1811—Horace Greeley. 

Feb. 5, 1837—Dwight L. Moody. 
Feb, 5, 1810—Ole Bull. 

Feb. 7, 1800—Millard Fillmore. 

Feb. 7, 1812—Charles Dickens. 


Feb, 8, 1820—Wm. Sherman.. 
Feb. 8, 1819—Jolin Ruskin. 
Feb. 9, 1773—Wim. II. Harrison. 


Feb 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison. 
Feb. 12, 1809—Charzles Darwin. 
Feb. 12, 1809—Abraham Lincoln. 
Feb. 38, 1775—Charles Lamb. 
Keb. 19, 1809—EKdyar A. Poe. 
Feb. 22, 1819—James R. Lowell. 
Feb. 22, 1732—George Washington 
Feb. 23, 1635—George Handei. 
Feb. 26, 1802—Victor Hugo. 

Fel), 27, 1807—H. W. Longfellow. 





Brilliant Light From Coal ‘Oil. 


The Home Supply Co., 255 Home Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., are offering one person iu each local- 
ity towhom they can refer new customers, oue 
of their Beacon Burners, free. It gives a better 
light than gas or electricity at oue-sixth to one- 
tenth the cost. Drop them a post card today, 
mentioning NokMAt INstrRuctTOR, and secure 
the free burner for your district, 
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endorsed by physicians for whom L have worked. 

Lhave been employed by eizht different physi- 

cians since taking the Y 

Haffner (Photo), Donnellson, Towa. 

Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse” and 

our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with 

interesting experiences by our grad- 

uates, who mastered the art of professional nurs- 

ing by the C. 8, N. home-study course. 

Thousands of our gracduates,with and without previ- 

ous experience are today earning $19 to $25 a week. 
TENTH YEAR x ' 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
373 Main Street, 


This statement has been 


1.8. N. Course’ — Clara 





Jamestown, N. Y- | 














and Scarf. 





Don’t Consider 


BUYING A PIANO 
OR PLAYER PIANO 


FATIL YOU GET MY OFFER 





WRITE TODAY 


T can save you 


purehase, My prices for strictly high grade 
standard made pianos, NEW, are 
$145, 
including Berich—with music compartment 
88 Note Player Pianos, $350— 
with Bench and 12 Rolls of Music. 
Will ship on FREE TRIAL—to any place in the 
United States. NO MONEY DOWN, No Interest. 
Write for catalogues and terms of payment, 


F. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
2423 W. Madison St., 


$125, 


ONE-HALF on your piano 


$165, & $185 


Chicago, Il. 














C. M. Reynolds & Co., 


Advance Spring Styles 


in Ladies Neckwear 


No. 120. Irish Croche, 
Collar. daintily — trimmedt 
| hand-made. Postpaid, 85c. 

No. 119. Irish Crochet 


Bow, hand-made, Postpaid, 
45c. 

We are Importers of the 

test Novelties in Ladies’ 
Neckwear,L aces and 
Handkerchiefs, Also 
Knit Underwear and 
Hosiery. 

We Sell you Direct at 
about half usual retail prices. 
Write for new free Illus- 
= trated Spring Catalog. 


Dept.f 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 











Learn About The 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


The “CALIFORNIA REVIEW” gives a 
many interesting facts about California and the 
coming Exposition. 
“REE upon request. 
Address, “CALIFORNIA REVIEW,” Room 142, 
166 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 


reat 


A sample copy will be mailed 














WEAR A SWASTIKA 


The lucky cross ring, triple silver 
late, It stands for Luck—Love— 
sight—Life. 

them, thousands sold, 10c each or3 

for 25 cents. 


N. WANER, PENNINGTON, N, J. 


Everybody wears 





tial, to remedy be 
complexion showin 
ure that is TOO FAT o r Ow 
have acléar, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair. shining 
figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mag- 


eyes, @ good 
Address 


netic personality. 


ELOISE CLARKE, 


I HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 


Complexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 

auty troubles, 

g ag OE ae er freckles; 
r és 


in, lifeless hair; a 
a fig- 


T00 THI will tell you how to 


Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 




















February 1912 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














THE STORY OF A FIND 


If you know me you know that what I have to say here is the truth. If you have never 
heard of me, let me first tell you who and what I am---then I'll tell you of my find. 


I’m Thorpe—Samuel S. Thorpe—I’ve been 
a farmer—I was raised on a farm and, believe 
me, I know: just what a man needs in the way 
of soil, climate and moisture to get a good 
return for the labor he puts into land. 

I’m known today as a colonizer—one of 
the very few colonizers who has never located 
aman ona piece of land where he did not 
make good—never given a man a wrong steer 
or anything but a square deal. 

When I talk land and the crop possibil- 
ities of land, I know what I’m talking about— 
there’s no guess work—no quoting anybody 
else, for I’ve made thoughtful observations 
and soil tests in every State in the Union ex- 
cept Arizona and I have had practical farming 
experience and fruit growing in a number of 
of them. I’ve ranched in the far West and in 
the Southwest—I’ve grown oranges in Florida, 
alfalfa in Colorado, and am familiar with 
growing corn in Illinois, wheat in Dakota, 
potatoes and other staples as well as fruit in 
Michigan, cotton, corn, strawberries, celery, 
tobacco and everything that grows or can be 
made to grow below the Mason & Dixon Line. 

You say I’ve wandered—well, I have—it 
was my business to wander—I was looking for 
something—something that I had from very 
early manhood sought by day and dreamed of 
by night—something that I knew when I 
found it would help to make those who 
wanted to better themselves, happy and at the 
same time add to my contentment as well as 


my worldly goods. 


I Have Made This Find in 
Mississippi. 

Here I found combined the right soil, the 
right climate, the right moisture, the right 
markets, the right transportation facilities 
and the right kind of people who were ready 
and willing to extend a helping hand as well 
as the hand of good fellowship providing the 
right people came along—the right kind of 
man—the man who was not looking for some- 
thing for nothing but the man who was ready 
and willing to work providing he could get a 
good return for his labor—if you are this 
man—I want you to write me. 


The Difference Between Once 
in a While and Twice in a While. 

A man may get something for nothing 
once in a while,—but—looking for this sort 
of thing never made anyone either rich or 
happy, but always leads to disappointment— 
but—twice in a while and a very short while 
at that, the man who is willing to take 
off his coat and put his shoulder to the 
wheel need not call any man ‘‘ BOSS” 
providing the conditions are right and take 
it from me, one who knows, the conditions 
were never so right as they are right on the 


Lampton Lands of Mississippi. 

This tract is all on the ““BIG LEVEL,” a 
high plateau between two rivers. The ele- 
vation is nearly 300 feet above the sea and 
the land is less than 40 miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. On this land you can raise 
almost anything you can think of and you can 
have money coming in from crops practically 
all the year around. I have seen similar lands 
under similar conditions, but not near as 
good, rise in value from $20 to $500 per acre 
in a very short time. I have faith in these 
Lampton Lands—so much faith that I did not 
waste a moment before I rushed my own son 
down there and located him on a piece of land 
that is starting him toward a competency, and 





S. S. THORPE 


WHO TELLS OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES IN MISSISSIPPI 


what I think is good enough for my son is 
good enough for the son of any man in this 
broad land. I was not looking for an easy 
time for my boy, but I was looking to put 
him at the work his forefathers had been 
doing—tilling the soil. I wanted, if possible, 
to make it easier for him than it was for them. 
I know it will be for I know how wonderfully 
fertile the soil of the Lampton Lands is. 


What Three Crops a Year 
Mean. 


The northern farmer thinks he is fortunate 
if he can get one good crop a year and he is 
lucky with the short season he has (a little 
over 90 days and in some localities less). He 
fairly works his nails off and so does everyone 
in his family and then after he has marketed 
his crop, he has a few dollars left to tide him 
and his family over the winter. ‘Then perhaps, 
a late frost in Spring or an early frost in Fall 
may blast his hopes or a drought may burn up 
his crops, while here on the God-blest and 
sun-kissed Lampton Lands none of these things 
occur. Compare the northern farmer's lot 
with the advantages you enjoy here in Miss- 
issippi. You can raise and get three crops a 
year, each a bumper, of the Staples such as 
corn, wheat, potatoes, both Irish and sweet, as 
well as sugar-cane, cotton, the smaller fruits, 
tobacco or oranges. You can raise hogs, 


those mortgage lifters of the North and divi- 
dend payers of Mississippi. You will find a 
ready market at big prices for all you raise. 
Just think of it, while the northern farmer 
is hugging the stove trying to keep from freez- 
ing to death in February, you are picking 
and marketing strawberries and getting prices 
for them that would make the eyes of Mr. 
Farmer of the North open as wide as saucers. 
While he is chopping wood for the stove, 
shoveling snow so as to make a path to his 
barn, you if you come here, can take your 
fishing-pole from the corner, put on your 
straw hat, walk to the creek and catch a nice 
mess of fish for the evening meal. Why, man, 
let me tell you life is worth living, and then 
some, here on the Lampton Lands of Miss- 
issippi. I could keep busy a long time telling 
you of what you could do here and how well I 
Now don’t think that we are 
going to put you or any other man on the 
first piece of land we happen to think of. 
We don’t want you for 
your money alone—we want you to make 


can locate you. 


This is not the case. 


good because the big men who are back of 
this project, the Lamptons, own and control 
They want men whoare going 
to come down here and prosper so that they 
That’s 
where they are selfish and this sort of selfish- 


six big banks. 
may become depositors in these banks. 


ness is just the kind that is good for you. We 
want to locate you and I say it in all sincerity, 
You 


could not get.a piece of land from us for love 


just where you are going to make good. 


nor money that we did not feel sure you were 
going to be successful on. After I have a 
talk with you and know just what you have 
been at and what your experience has been, 
then I am going to recommend a location to 
you. This we will sell you at a price lower 
than you will ever have the opportunity to get 
again. After you are satisfied as to the price, 
we know you will be satisfied as to the terms 
we offer, and the money you pay for the land, 
you will have to your credit in the bank from 
your crops before you know it. I want you to 
come to Mississippi and see the land for -your- 
self. ‘ 


If You Can’t Come, Write. 


If you are interested in some mighty good 
reading and some mighty fine photographs, 
every scene taken from our own lands or vicin- 
ity, you want to sit down now and write for a 
copy of the book that everybody is talking 
about, ‘‘lhe Turn in the Road’’, Write me 
personally and Pll get the book into your 
hands in short order and it won’t cost you 


anything. Address your letter or postal 


S. S. THORPE, Sales Manager 


of the Lampton Reaity Co. 
Dept. 8, 1627 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that 
the interest and era of good feeling created. 
We have some exceptional values in Valentines 
We do not believe their equal can be found anywhere else for the money. 


which will pay big dividends. ‘Try it. 
this season. 


Sent postpaid at the following prices: 





Elite. — Mlegant cut out cards, embossed, about 8x5, 
There is a large assortment of designs, all with appro 
priate Valentine mottoes, bright and pretty. Toe exch, 

envelopes for same de per doz 

Style B.—1 ponaennd,, ont out heart shaped folders, 
3} bal >a ad le each, 120 for st, 

Style ke ate <el Cars ent out heart shape 
and jl i wey hapes, ass naib about dox4',, 

lcoeuch, befor st, 

Style C.—Folders embossed cut out, 44, x 644 as 
sorted “conch, GUlorsl 

sisvtle Bo.—Klegant Jace and delicate ornaments, 
springing from: cribossed, cutout foidimge backs, 4x 
t assorted, weoeach, for $k, 

Style Gi.—Same as sivie fh, but kurcer and finer 

; exch, 2b for sh, 

Savile HE. —Same as stvle G, but larger nnd finer, 

hee h. dl tor $l 

Envelopes,—Viain envelopes for stole By de per 
dozen: for Style CO, Ge per dozeu aintbossed eny 
lopes forstyle B, CC, Cand bh, le eneh for styles G 
nnd 1. 2e each, 

Novelty Valentines, llegaunt coods made up of 
parchioent, collate ilk ,¢ handsomely decorated, 
ench in a box, Me, 250, Soe, 75e, and 81.00 each, ‘These 
ne thee fittest foods Tancte 


-Wlegant cards 
very pretty 


Imported Valentine Postcards. 
hitheeraphed int colors aid cold, embe 





Oa, 





ifid pleasing, the quality usually sold) by other dealers 
at J tor se, about 100 desigis asserted, 
I'oeench, 26 for 25 conts, 
Domestic Valentine Postcards, the tine-timade 
in the United States, meatiy lithowraphed and em 
boseed, mueh superior lo the cheap ones sold by many 
Jiciise second only to Our imported cards, big assort- 
ment Of choice designs, Peench, 25 bor boa 
sepin Valentine Posteards,— Urown tint on 
witer-color cardboard for coloring With water-colors, 


each pupil gets a Valentine, and note 
‘The wise teacher knows it is an investment 





Tine 


for busy 


‘Two assortments for younger pupils, and for older pupils and adults, State whichyou desire 

work, ceach, 25 for 25 cents 
Box of 12 oad colores, brush, and dipections, 1+ 
Silk Valentine Posteards, beautiful goods, usnally seld at double the price. .......ccceeseeeeeeeeeenees me ench, 
Pertimed Valentine Posteards, flowers, and silk padded hearts perfiimed with sachet powder, usually sold 

at oe to Coe caeh, special bargain at doe eneh 


John Wilcox, 


Milford, N. Y. 





a | 





aa 









nearly half? 


do. See for yourself what a 


tion we quote a few prices: 


(3 cake box) 12)%c. 


1 Ib. 30c. 


This saving of one-half is 
350 different product ‘There is scat 
you use thatis not in our li 
on every one you save about one-halt. 


reely a 


Laundry Soap, our price 2'/c bar. Toilet Soap, 
Baking Powder, 12!4c. 
Lemon Extract, 2 oz. 10c. Starch, box 5c. Tea, 
Pork and Beans, can 7!4 
Food, (14 Ib. package) 7!4c. Macaroni, (1 Ib.) 7/4c. 


obtainable on our entire list of over 
single 
t of Guaranteed ood Products and 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


ee eng to Send You Our Big 


water CATALOG 


and STYLE BOOK— It Will 


Save You a Lot 
of Money 


On Your Groceries, Clothing, 
Shoes, Furniture, Carpets, Rugs 
and Other Household Supplies 


OULDN’T you like to know how to 

cut down your living expenses 
Just imagine what a saving 
that would be in these days of high cost of living. 
Then write for this big book today — -a post card will 
a big difference there is 
in Our Factory-to-Home prices and what you are 
now paying for the same goods, Just as an illustra- 






Oak Rocker No. 1003 
Made of selected ouk. pe. 8 on leather 
umole ring. Spring seat 21x21 Ex 
tionally comfortable rocker, richly 
tin shed pnd ornamented. Given with $10 
Worth of our pr ° 


Wheat 


Cc. 





article which 





No Money 


Asked i ice Advance 








Thos 
th 
and remove what 


mon thirty days’ trial. HU 


‘Phat vives you a whole month to test them, 


for our Grocery and Food Products. 


our big catalog 


Carpets, Rugs, Silverware, 


to those shown here. 








We guarantee our goods as no Scandia can, 
t of them~know their excellent quality—and gladly shi ip 
not satisfac tory we 
is left of them at our expense. 
them, without money in advance, siving you thirty days to pay. 


How to Get Furniture, Clothing, Carpets, and 
7580 Nice Things FREE With Your Orders 


We haven't space to exe 
plain this attractive feature of our Factory-to-Home plan, but 
tells you how you can get Furniture, Dishes, 
Lace Curtains, Shoes, Clothing— 
anything for the home without paying ouf a cent extra. 
shows over 1,500 different usetul and beautiful articles similar 
Certainly it is worth a2c stamp ora 
penhy post card to learn of this great money-saving plan. 
Send for this big, valuable book NOW and be convinced. 


rofts & Reed Co. 







rb 8 Wool with 
sor, Given FREE with $10 worthod Grocery Products, 








We make 


ask no pa 
We eve a thip 


products on our 


Factory 40 Homme siome Fian. 





It 


Dept.C694 
Chicago 


Made of golden oak or 
birchwood mahogany. 
Drawer 16x12x3 in. with swelled 
front. 5 interior compartments. 
Given with $10 worth of products, 


(34) 











a 
HE L be more vainable if 
you know the names, 
Catalog deseribing and iNustrating hundreds of 
rare and curious varieties free Ifyou mention this | 


paper, IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, iowa 


_Your cotlection wilt | 


$100 FOR YoU : oucan make $100 a month 
a y by acting asouragent. 
ness Everywhere, Nocap- 
ital required. YOUR OP POR’ UNITY. Will you im- 
MOORE itY Write today for our anys | terms, 
MONUMENT CO,, 55 East 3rd 


St, Sterling, 11. 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


FOR FEBRUARY DAYS 


Allthe Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
Jogues and Mixercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, I hanksgiving, C hristmas, New Yéar’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 


Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
diaiogues, recitations, etc. , for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25c, 

Emblems of Liberty. By Harriette Wilbur, A patri- 
otic exercise for 7 Or more boys and girls. This exer- 
cise is not ouly strikingly picturesque but impresses 
deeply the love ol country, Splendidly adapted fora 
Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday entertainment 
orimay be used eflectively upon any oceasion. 15¢. 
1 De Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exer- 

cCises—For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Kecitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features. 15 cents. 

Fin De Siecie Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises— 
For allgraa.s. Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigrams, 
auiccdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day, 15 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or2iboys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

‘*Help-U”? Washington and Lincoln Collecticn, 
Dintogues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, Aboul George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons. All Because He 
Could Not Vell A Lie. And plenty of good Drills. 
exercises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, 

Hlow to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 














Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty — and complete pro- 





grams suited to any se hool. cts. 

Maste ze W ashinutens His Sixth Birth- 
day Party—A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but five of each required. 15 cents. 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. By Mary L. 
flood, This little work contains songs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, ete., for May Day, Memorial 

Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and Wash- 

ington Days. Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 

closing of schools, This last has ov er twenty 
axes, Words and music, 64 pages, 15¢, 

Ww ashinaton Celebration at Riverside, The— 
A “continuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features. Provides a complete enter- 
tainment,or the several tentures may be used in- 
dependently, Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents, 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor, 
The—Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 virls, though fewer willanswer, 15 cents. 


om Book. ‘The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
aay occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
ouly bow long each selec tion is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
hig boys and girls or little “folks, etc., 380c. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for allages, 25e. 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trials of a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, G1 andma Shaw’s 
Visit, Ilis Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
oo biuby Show, The Spelling Match, Ik xeelsior 

nd Drill, Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15¢. 

Re au brammePs Brigade—Costume drill for 12 
small boy Costumes very taking, but easily ar- 
ranged, 15 cents, 

















Acme Declamat 


















Gest Drill Book, Populardrillsand marches. 25c. 

Krown’s Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
tutions and readings of the day. 25e. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and BF. EB. 


Spaulding of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded. The Memory Gems included 
arean importsat feature. Primary Book, Grades 
I-Il-1l1; Intermediate Book, (irades [V-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. Grades VII-VIIl. Price, each 
book, 25c.; any two, 45c.; all three, 60c. 

Castle's School Entertainments— Kecitations 
Dialogues, Piubleaux, ete.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, ets. 

Children’s Co 








Dialogues—Bright, original. 





~ 
> 





For children from six to cleven years olage, 25 cts, 
Child's Own Speaker— Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, Coneert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 


children of six years, 15 cts, 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 


cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia — Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha hk. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 





the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
tecu lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable loranys time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
ly good qualities, Tt embraces many adwpted for 
special days and seasons, ‘Tnese have allibeen tried 
and proved good. Price 25c. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Reciations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire, 2oc. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. 

nu from three to ten years old. 25 cents. 

Doig’s Excellent Dialogs. By Agnes M. 
Containg four excellent dialogs for tne primary 
grades, “Keeping Store,” 3 girls, 1 boy. *“Ciuess- 
ing; 3 girls, 2 boys. ‘Playing School,” 4 bo) 
virls, ‘Christmas Eve,” 8 girls,2 boys. 10 cents, 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Dritland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drial, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 

Hasy Entertainments For Y oung People—Orig- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, afd other 
entertainments, all easily produced, 25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments. For use in schools, Sun 
day school, or homes, Over eighty new and origina 
games, Costumes and decorations. 30, 

Excelsior Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. Original 
dialogues for advanced students in schools and 
neademies and for literary societies, etc. The di- 
alogues have all the essential characteristics of true 
drama, 30 cents, 

Ravorite Selections, Over one hundred and thirty 
pieces, showing great variety and suited for any oc- 
casion, Principally for pupils in grammar or ad- 
vanced grades, 35c, 


Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular, 


For chil- 





Doig. 





25e. 


Fin de Siecle Art oy” Day Exercises—By Mis- 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted ans 





thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. 
Full of good things. 15 cts, 
Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. “or 


all ages, 25 cts, 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best gaines ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia, It gives a variety of educa- 
tiveexercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card. 
For conveniencein making use of these selections 
they have been Classified as follows: Primary, 36 
selections, Intermediate, 36 selections. Advanced, 
36 selections, Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
sons, and the several holidays. Each piece is print- 
ed on good stout cardboard, and the cards belonging 
to each grade are enclosed ina heavy manila enve- 








lope with the contents printed on the cover. Prices! 
Primary, 20c. Intermediate, 20e; Advanced, 20c, 
Helper in ‘School Entertainments, The. Invalu- 


able to every teacher, 25c, 

Holly. A jumping rope drill for 6igirls, by Harriette 
Wilbur, An original and unique exercise Ol won- 
derful beauty. Contains special music, 15 cents, 

Ideal Drills— Morton. The Brownie, Teper, May- 
poie, lait Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, 
Flower, Ring Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill and 
others. 30.6 is. 

Last Day’s E xercises, The. Thirty pieces on twenty 





cards, For children of from 6 told vears, He 
Litthe Grandmother's March and Dr ill. by 
Alice Cook Fulle For 8 or 12 girls. Drill and ex- 





ercise with candle-stic ks, teacups and knitting, 
Costumes very effective. 15c. 

Little Mothers--Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, For any number, 25 cts 

Little Pieces for Little People- Twenty ¢ cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and giris from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Model Dialogues, By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have bee con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion, 30c, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. Iy Huar- 
riette Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones. 25¢. 

iginal Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
¥. Gupull, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 















requirements, by primary and inte srmediate grades, 
They are witty, sprey, and lively. 25 cts. 

Patriotic and Historical Selections. Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad- 
vanced grades, Some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems,  35c, 

Popular Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. Adapted 


not only to the young, but afford Opportunities tor 
more mature rendering. Not lengthy or requiring 
elaborate scenery, Both grave and gay. 380 cents, 

Practical Programs for School and Home. By 


Maude M, Jackson series of exercises intas wines 
ing novel and attractive features, and ine hiding 
material for all of the grades, Supplemented iy teu 
diaiogues in rhyme for primary grades, 25 cents, 
Prescotvs Standard Recitations—The best bu 
glish and American specimens Of first-class pieces 


for schooland other entertainments, 
Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, oriy 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 
Recitations tor Primary Grades—Guptill. Orivi 
naland Unique, A collection of original recitations 
of an unusual sort. 15 cts, 

School Plays for Festive Days. By Archil 
Humboldt. More than a score of the richest, spis 
jest, original dialogs for all grades, from: primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades, No costume 
stare sellings or scenery required, No other collec- 








ld 


tion of plays so good, so practical, so enjovable, so 
Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. A patriotic spec 
tacular entertainment, by Elizabeth Py Gauptitl dae 


troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, and representativee 
from the colonies and different sectious of the coun. 
try, Includes a new march anda number new 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Aret 
ibald Humboldt. May be made very elaborate aiid 
effective. 7 males, femaies, By up” 
15 girls will answer. 25 cents. 
Surprise Drill Book. The—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, b, 
Sunflower March. For 16 boy A very amnsine 
entertainment, The costumes are alike front aid 
back, and the movements occasion much merri- 
ment. Full directions and diagrams, 15 certs. 
Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures- 
novelty for litle folks, Finger plays, motion sou: 
original and catchy music. Illustrated, 15 ets, 
Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A new musical mareh and 
drill embracing a witty dialog and Original songs, 
pleasing finale Of national airs and tableaux, 
ieftie Louise Koogle, 15 cents. 
Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Warriette Wilbur. 
Patriotic march aud drill; ten boys, tengiris, Me, 
Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family. A des 
criptive pantomime play, suitable for church or 
school entertainment. Can be played by children 
oradults. Masily stazed. Full directions. One hour. 
A splendid entertainment. 15¢. 
Wiittord’s Original Dialognes and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
o* the kind ever published,.”? 160 pages, 25 cts 
With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendi 
un. An abundant collection of praciical recitations, 
stirring diaiogs inspiring songs and oi her exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
casions, Stimulates love of country and patriotic 
fervor, For tots and teens, 25 cents, 
Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 
W ood Fairies,The. An Arbor Day entertainment. 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, and a 
number of pupils. A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15e. 
Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
EK. Wooster. <A collection of the very brightest and 
best of Recitations, Songs and Dialognes for the 
younger pupils. 170 separate pieces, Substantial 
“covers and strongly bound. 25 cents, 
Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, bantomimes, tambourine aud 
fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 
Young KFoiks? Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
nest dialogue books in print. For children of tifteen 
years, 25 cts. 
Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years, 25 cts, 
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SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


... Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required | 


for publication, and omissions are trequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


nuinber received 
reply by private letter, 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S$. HAI,LOCK, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Who is the president of Tower California? 
When did Lower California secede from the 
Mother country ? 2. Please name the présidents 
of the following universities : Chicago; Prince- 
ton; Vanderbilt ; Cumberland ; Columbia, © 3. 
Who is president of each of the Oklahoma State 
schools? 4. When and where will the “World’s 
Fair be? 5. How may I secure journals of the 
Oklahoma State Legislature and of Congress ?— 
Hollis, Oklahoma, 

1. Lower California is one of the Ter- 
ritories of Mexico and has its governor 
and legislature, but no president. If it 
has seceded from Mexico there has been 
no notice of it in the newspapers, 2. Of 
University of Chicago, Harry P. Judson, 
A. M.; of Princeton, John G. Hibben, 
A. M.; Vanderbilt, J. A. Kirkland, LL. 
D., D.C. L.; Cumberland is not in the 
list of colleges; of Columbia, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ll. D., Ph. D. 3. 
be found in general statistics. Inquire 
of the Oklahoma State Commissioner of 
Kducation, R. H. Wilson. 4. The next 
great World’s Fair in the United States 


is the Panama Exposition, to be held at 


San Francisco, Cal., in 1915. 5. Apply 
to your Congressinan, for journals of Con- 
gress, stating which ones you wish; and 
make inquiry of the Secretary of State. 
Oklaiioma, for legislative journals of 
that State. 

1, What is the meaning of Gustave Nadaub’s 
poem, ‘‘Carcassonne,”’ found in McGuffey’s New 
Fifth Reader? 
title and author’s name, 2. What is the Payne- 
Aldrich ‘Tariff Bill?) 3. Who was Manasseh Cut- 
ler? 4. Has Russia an absolute or limited mon- 
archy? 5. Whois poet laureate of England at 
present? 6, What does ‘Utopia’’ mean? 7. 
Name some present day authors and their 
works.—An Ohio Subscriber. 

1. Carcassonne is a manufacturing city 
of the department of Aude in France, 
on the river Aude, to see which was the 
life-long and dearest wish of the peasant 
in the poem. Finally, when he actually 
had a chance to go there, ‘‘the old man 
died upon the road’’ and ‘‘He never 
gazed on Carcassonne.’’ The poem is a 
little allegory to represent unsatisfied 
longing. Its meaning is summed up in 
the last line: ‘‘ Each mortal has his Car- 


cassomne’’; or, as explained in another | 


passage, that something which one sees 
‘*beyond his reach 
From childhood to his journey’s end.’’ 
Pronunciation: Carcassonne  (car-cas- 
sone), principal accent on last syllable, 
first ‘‘a'’? as in Englisii ‘‘car,’’ second 
‘a’’ a in ‘‘cask,’’ ‘‘o’’ asin stone ;’’ Gus- 
tave Nadaub (goos-tay nah-do), accent on 
last syllable of each name, ‘‘oo’’ short 
as in ’‘‘foot,’’ each ‘‘a’’ broad, last syl- 
lable ‘‘do’’ with ‘‘o’’ as in ‘‘no.’’ 2. 
The Tariff Act, passed August 5, Ig09, 


Not to | 


Please mark prounciation of 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem s« 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 





| your County Superintendent should 


cures a prompt 


Post Office Box 398, 


cut into by great river gorges or canyons, 
and including most of western Colorado, 
eastern Utah, and a 
Mexico and Arizoiia. by 


It is limited 


the Rocky Mts. on the east, the Wasatc!: | 


Mts. on the west, and the Uinta Mts. on 
the north. 2. This question couid be 
more easily answered in your own State ; 
be 
3. It adds to interest 


able to answer it. 


| and breadth of knowledge; adds to cul- 





ture; is evidence that no one text book 
can contain all that pertains to a subject ; 
develops the faculties through comparison 
and judgment; stimualtes intellectual 
growth. 4. A measure proposed by Ham- 
ilton when first Secretary of the Treasury, 


by which thé national debt was to be | 
funded into one system of bonds witli in- 
| terest, the public being assured that bonds 


would be paid in full to the person hold- 
ing a legal title. Congress accepted this 


proposition, and passed an act providing | 


for the prompt payment of interest and 
an annual sum to be set aside for re- 
demption. By this scheme, Hamilton 


‘*touched the dead corpse of public credit | 
and it sprang into life,’’ for the securi- | 


ties of the United States instantly began 


to rise and the credit of the government | 


was re-established. 5. (Answered in 


November Normal Instructor, page 55.) 


1. (a) What place should the study of Litera- 
ture have in the ninth grade? (b) Please outline 
a poem suitable inthe ninth or tenth grade. (c) 
Also some prose work suitable for the eighth 
grade. 2. Dciine, distinguish between, and give 


| example of: ode, lyric, ballad, sonnet and essay. 


3. Give full list of cabinet officers and salary of 
each. 4. Have Arizona and New Mexico been 
admitted to the Union? 5. What ds meant by 
“recall ?” 6. Analyze the 
In the lexicon of youth there is no such word as 
fail. 7. Explain the following: 
tide.—A Subscriber. 


I (a) The subject of literature is pro- | 
gressive through the grades in connec- | 


tion with reading, language lessons, 
grammar and composition, also history 
and moral instruction. By the ninth 


grade, it becomes more of a subject by 
itself, although its office is always more 
or lesssupplementary. (b) (c) Not suited 
to a queries column. 2. Lyric poetry is 
the general name of the large class of 


poems expressing sentiment and emotion. 
| It is in every nation the oldest form of 


‘‘to provide revenue, equalize duties, | 
and encourage the industries of the United | 


States,’’ named for the authors of the 
bill, Senator Aldrich and Representative 
Payne. 3. Manasseh Cutler, cierygman, 
congressman, botanist, doctor, scientist ; 
formed the ‘‘Ohio Company,’’ Marietta, 
Ohio; drafted the Ordinance of 1787 
which had been framed by Nathan Dane. 
4. Absolute. 5. Since death of Tenny- 
son, Alfred Austin. 6. It means, literally, 
‘‘not a place,’’ or nowhere. Sir Thomas 
More, author of ‘‘Utopia,’’ chose this 
name for his imaginary island of perfec- 
tion, and hence tlie name is now applied 
to any place of ideal perfection. 7. (See 
Normal Instructor for October, pages 
50-51.) 

1. What is the “Rocky Mountain Plateau?” 
Bound it and give a short description of it? 2. 
Will you please name the best and latest book 
on civil government for Pennsylvania since the 
recent change of laws? 3. Please state several 
facts concerniug the importance of ‘‘supplemen- 
tary work.” 4. What is meant by Alexander 
Hamilton’s “Funding Bill?” 5. Name the kinds 
of government found in Europe,and give the 
countries under each,—A Subscriber, Pa. 

1. This isa great area of high land, 
mogtly desert, not all of one level but 
differing much in height above the sea, 





| $12,000 each, 


| 


poetry known, and because the ancient 
poets sang their compositions, the name 
‘*lyric,’’ or fitted to be sung to the lyre, 
has been given to it. 
of lyric, but more formal and less musi- 
cal; Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of Im- 
mortality’ and the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’’ by Keats are famous examples. 
Any short poem that tells a story is a 
ballad ; a popular kind of narrative poem, 
adapted for recitation or singing, as thie 
ballad of ‘‘Chevy Chase.’’ The sonnet, 
a species of lyric, and one of the highest 
forms of poetry in beauty and finish, con- 
sists of one stanza of fourteen lines, ar- 
ranged in metre and rhyme according to 
fixed rule; examples, Milton’s sonnet 
‘*On his Blindness,’’ Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, and Mrs. Browning's sonnets ‘‘ From 
the Portuguese.'’ The essay is a prose 


composition on any particular subject, | 


shorter and less metliodical than a for- 
mal treatise; examples, Bacon’s Essays, 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays of Hlia.’’ 3. Secretary 
of State, Philander C. Knox, Pa. ; Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Franklin MacVeagh, 
Ill. ; Sceretary of War, Henry G. Stimp- 
son, N.‘Y.; Attorney-General, George 
W. Wickersham, N. Y.; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Frank H. Hitclicock, Mass.; Secre- 
tary of the Navy, George von L. Meyer, 
Mass. ; of Interior, Walter L. Fisher, Ill. ; 
of Agriculture, James Wilson, lowa; of 
Commerce and Labor, Charles Navel, 
Mo. Salaries of the cabinet officers, 
4. Yes. 5.A privilege 


(Continued on page 55) 





Cash Will Be Paid or Popular Copyright Novels 


can be secured as premiums for taking subscriptions to Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans. 


Free samples of the journals and schedule of prices, 


premium offers, etc., furnished upon application. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE. N. Y. 


large part of New | 


following sentence: | 


spring aud neap 


The ode is a kind | 






















‘the sound, _ practical Se ed, Se aaa 
knowledge and de- 
lightful entertainment Mis ae! ee 





Farming Is Now Taught 
In the Public Schools 


of 17 States 


It Will Soon Be Taught 
In Every School 


The teaching of farming to the children is 
far past the experimental stage. So successful 
has it proved wherever tried that the whole 
country is rapidly falling into line. It is only 
a matter of a short time before every school 
will teach farming in some form. 



















There can be no more interesting or valuable 
study for either teacher or pupil. And there 
is no more practical or helpful way of learning 
farming in its various branches, or of adding 
to your present knowledge of the subject, 
than through the pages of 


FARM JOURNAL 


“Unlike Any Other Paper” 


There are no dull theories in this paper—no 
sleepy preachments by idealists—just practical, 
commonsense teachings by those who have 
made a success of farming and know what 
they are talking about. All written in a way 
that makes it pleasant to read, easy to under- 
stand and certain to be remembered. 













Farm Journal is also rich in valuable house- 
keeping hints—in wholesome, sensible talks 
which will prove of greatest helpfulness to 
school girls. | 
Mixed with its wisdom is a plentiful spice of 
clean entertainment—quaint philosophy — 
delightfully realistic pictures of rural life. 

Farm Journal is already used as a text book in many 
schools—is read by thousands of teachers and scholars 
—will be loved by you as soon as you have read a few 


copies. Make theacquatntance of this entirely different 
kind of paper at our expense. Mail the coupon to-day for 


FREE SAMPLE 
COPIES 


and judge for yourself 





























FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 


which this monthly 
visitor to nearly 800,000 
homes affords. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 


Name of School 





Name of Chairman of School Board 





Address 
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INSTRUCTOR 


NORMAL 


Souvenirs and Presentation Card 


For Close of School or Special Occasion 


We print YOUR Souvenirs especially for YOUR School. 


school officers, YOUR pupils, a°d wuen so ordered, YOUR PHO.CURAPII or tat of the school building, as prefered. 


It bears YOUR name and the names of YOUR school, also the names of YOUR 


It is these per- 


sonal features that make our Souve:.irs so acceptable to the pu, il, aud cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of the school building can be adlcd at so small a cost is a most attractive featurc. 


SUNSHINE SOUVENIRS—Two Cards 


A beautiful addition 
&o our line of Souve- 






— rae girs, and one which 
“a de # will truly bring 
ied sunshine into the 

. hearts and faces of 

#*\ the pupils who 

—\ receive them, 

, The ent shows 


°#,\ the general de- 
w- \ sign of this 
Souvenir, but 
\ cannot slow 
» \itsreal bean- 
ty when 


§ produced 


ww \ in colors. 
m : 


ee . 


i) «", Rivas 
d we § Ses \COMpos- 
3 a -~ed otf 
4 two 
7% Et l 
“@ oe cards. 
. ee The 
Sunshine Souvenir tront 
With Photograph 
card 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel, The flowers repre- 
entcd are the Yellow Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and 
Da sies and Buttercups. ©; Wiis is printed the name of the 
Chool and teacher and offices The photograph of the 
teneher is also added when desired. The second ecard ha- 


beautitul rose border, and on thisappears the naines of all the 





pupil The two eards are tied at the corner with siik cord. 
PRICE 
With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen; additional Souvenirs, 6e each 
Without Photograph : 85 cts. a dozen; additional Souvenirs, 4 cts, each, 


Floral Souvenirs 
This has been our popular 
series for twoor. three sea- 
ind is still in demand. 
It is illustrated Fry of 
the rose Souvenir shown 
atleftthongh plain plack 




















SOs, 





cut 


and white indicates laut 
little of the real bent, 
of the souvenir, \1l 
the howe represent- 
ed in thi ries are 
reprodiiced in their 


mitural colors: the 
design 4 riclily 
decorated with 


vold and embeo 















ed. the Floral 

\ Series compris- 

\ ; es, The Rose, 

TS | \\ The Violet, The 
Greetings. tr \} - 2 ; 

& Bet Wishes —' \ Easter Lily, The 

Wrome Your Teacher ‘ Golden Rod, The For- 


get-Me-Not, The 
venirs in this series are uni- 
form in all respeets except 
the variety of cover designs 


sOuU- 








Floral SouveniaWith Photograp! 





















incident to the different flowers illustrated, © Kach souvenir 

has front and hack cover ecards andas many sheet ire needed 

to print particulars of school and names of pupil all being 

lied at corner withsilk cord Photoer wh of teacher if desired, 

Rita Bot eps Poon an ire, In eden ian toe deen ore 
Without Photograph One dazeu ort SSDO0, Additional ones, 5 ts each. 

Unless otherwise instructed all or. 

ders tor the Floral Souvenirs willl 

made Up asser some of each 


flower being supplied. 


which 
dark and liehit 
ally rich appearance, 


yreen 4 


are tied with silk cord. 
PRICE: With Photograph 
Without Pactograph 


insure aecuricy, 


Want it toappear, 
ordered as there 


sender on back. 


| 


embossed, 
Size 4x5% inches. 
are printed upon sheets of fine paper, 


MORNING-GLOR Y— One Card 


This new single 
card Souvenir 
is excecdingly’ 
handsome. As 
the cut shows, 
one side lias a} 
design of Morne 
Glor y 
flowers, with 
greeting. On} 
the opposite 
side of the card 
there is a Morne! 
ing Glory 
border-—two de- 
signs. On this 
side the name 
of the school” 
teacher and 
names of all the 
pupils are print: 
ed. As many as 
fifty four pupils 
names cau be 
placed on this 
card, 





ing 








PRICES 


One dozen 60 cents ; Additional cards, 4 cents each 


Card Without Special Names 
We furnish these Morning Glory cards, just as described 
above, but without any special printing and having an appro- 
priate verse in place of the particulars of school and pupils’ 
anes, 
pir te Additional cards 2¢ each 


PRICES: 30 cents a dozen. 





WATER-COLOR SOUVENIR 


This souvenir is one of 
the most elaborate ever of- 
fered toschools. It is made 


up of two or more cards, 
according to the number of 
each 5x8% 
inehes The cards 
tied tovether with silk 
Jhe out side or cover 


pupils’ names, 
in size, 
are 
cord, 
card bears handsome designs, 
for ws, 


painted especially 


and beautifully exceuted in 


colors, the effeet of water- 
color painting, 

Water Color Souvenirs No. 1, The 
econd eard contains the mame 
nnd location of the school, mames 
of school officers, teacher and all 
the pupils. Prices—Ove dozen or 
less SL1S. Bach additional sou- 


venir, 5 cents, 





Water Color Souvenir No. 2, The 
first or cover card is the same as 
No.of. The seeond eard, instead 
of any tames, has some inspiring 


Ri 
Water Color Souvenir, Full Size 5x87% in. 


The series comprises four views: Kittens, 


Quotations, No wanes are print- a, e . 
don this style Price sence Child, Maypole, and Landscape, all beautifully 
each, Order any number, reproduced from original paintings. Unless oth- 


OUR SOUVENIRS DELIGHT 
BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


One of our popular styles. 
is a feature of its decoration, 


We eall it ‘Good Luck’? on account of the four-leaf clover 


The large amount of gold gives the Souvenir an esperi- 
Names of teacher; pupils, school officers, ete., 
and together with a back cover of white cardboard 


Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval when desired. 


4 


One dozen or less, $1.15; 


which you may happen to date your letter, 
Write all names p'ainly, and spell them correctly, ; 1 
are names appearing On them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one-half ecut for each name inexcess. 
When photographs style is desired, Photographs should be sent, securely wrapped and have name 
Perfect reproduction guaranteed ana original photo returned nninjured, 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


yne dozen or less, $1.10; each additional souvenir with same maimes, 6 certs. 
each additional, 5 cents, 


An Entire School Can Be Supplied at Very Small Cost 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 


When Ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your | 
own name and in factail matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before senaing to 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 


Giveclearly the name of town, villageor district, Just as you 
As many Souvenirs shor ld be 


Order well in advance of time needed. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


erwise directed all orders are made up assorted. | 


It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and | 
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Geography 
(Continued from page 27) 


| At the head of navigation there mmst -of 
| necessity be much transshipment he- 
|} tween large and small boats and boats 
| and trains. Here trade is sure to spring 
; up. Louisville at the falls of the Ohio, - 
| Minneapolis and St. Panl at the falls of 
| the Mississippi, aml Buffalo at the falls 
| of the Niagara are examples of such citiés, 
Duluth is the head of navigation at the 
extreme northwestern end of the St. Law- 
rence basin while Chicago is at the ex- 
| treme southwest end. Turn to the census 
| reports for 1g00 and for 1910 and note the 
growth of these two cities. Give as many 

other reasons as you can for their growth! 

| Another thing that will greatly,aid the 

growth df a city is to be placed ona well 

established trade route. New York and 

Chicago furnish such examples. The 
| Hrie Canal route was first an Indian trail. 

Along this way came thousands upon 

thousands of dollars worth of fur. Furs 

in abundance meant an interchange of 





commodities between whites and Indians 
along this road which grew by gradual 
steps into the great trade of the New York 
| Central. The Chicago River reached a 
litile farther into the Southwest than any ¢ 
| other part of the St. Lawrence water way. 
It furnished a harbor ior the Indian trad- 
ing canoe. A portage of but a few miles 
led to the headwaters of the Illinois, 
honee tiis became a great trade route for 
| Indians and French. <A fort, a few shops 
; and stores, and trade was well begun. 
McMurry inakes much of another geo- 
graphic feature that aided in the develop- 
ment of Chicago, namely its position at 
; the extreme southern end of a very long 
lake. If railroads would go from the 
‘northern part of our Atlantic seaboard to 
Wisconsin or Minnesota they must bend 
around the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan, In doing this it is natural to stop 
at Chicago. Again the great corn-belt of 
| Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and 
| Indiana finds its easiest outlet through 
| Chicago. 

Proper location respecting mountain 
| passes has had much to do with the growth 
lof cities. Khiber Pass was the only 
/ mountain pass from eastern to western 

Asia and from India to the west as well. 
| Hight different trading cities in this 
| region became important before the dis- 
| covery of the all-water route to India. 

Verona at the mouth of the easiest Alpine 

piss grew to great importance. Cuimnber- 
land, on the Potomac, commanding the 
| Wills creek water gap, had early siguii- 
cance as a trade centre. Knoxville. Ten- 
nessee, derived its importance from its 
po-ition commanding Cumberland Pass, so 
important in the peopling of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Atlantais a great railroad 
centre and why?) For three hundred iniles 
to the north the mountains present a solid 
wall, barring the railroads. Atlanta 
| just at the end of the great Appalachian 
| mountain system, hence here is the first 
chance for the railroads to move westward 
unobstructed. The railroad isan artificial | 
means of transit, but today to be the ‘ 
centre of a number of railroads necessi- 
tates vrowth for it means very free cx- 
change of commodities. Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Chicago and Indian- 
apolis are great railroad centres. Jet the 
children trace some of the most important 
of these roads and decide the cargoes they 
earry. 

Manufacturing is another great stimulus 
| to city growth. The talls of rivers, 
| fore the invention of the steam ,eneine, 

were the only places at which sueh work 

could be done. Have the children locate 
the New Kngland manufacturing towns 
that developed by reason of this power. 

Steam next became the great power of 

the factory. Note the great American 
cities that are near enough the coal beds 
to excel in manufactures. Iron is by far 
our greatest mineral and Duluth and St. 

Louis County, Minnesota, our. richest 

iron field, but it costs so much more to 
| ship coal to this region than to bring iron 
} south that the ore is worked into ma- ‘ 
| chinery at Chicago, Detroit, Toielo, 
| Cleveland and Buffalo. Much of it reaches 
Pittsburg. Why these cities? 
Mining has been “very influential: in 
| the growth of certain of our cities. urn 





is ’ 


lies 


e353 7 


| 
i 






of |to the geography map showing the loca- z 
tion of our chief minerals. Have the : 
children look up the population of the E 
cities in these revions alter telling them S 

of F 





‘the story Sau Francisco's growth, 
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consisting 
Fiowesan Rabbits, Chicks, Eccs; ail with 
embeased and ip vold, Mthoerar 
€. HERMAN & CO. 2isv North Halsted 5t., Dept. 094, CHICAGO 


Fébruary 1912 
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BOUILLON CUBES 


A cube’ to a cupful | 
A’cupful in a minute 


Nothing could be better for the children right 
after school. ick and easy—no troubl-. 


In tins of four sizes. 

4 for 10c 59 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 
At your dealer’s—or sent prepaid by us. 

FREE—”’ us your dealer's name and 
address and we will send you a 
box of Oxo Boutlion Cubes free, 

CORNEILLE DAVID & C9., 2 ho 
Dept.61 9 No. Moore St. 


For the 
Children 


———— 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


(Incorporated) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


fast 











for sl.uo 
public 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water 
per day ayd up, Which includes free use of 
shower baths, 
Nothing To Equal This In New England 
Roome With private baths for $1.50 por day and 
up; suites of two room and bath for $4.00 per day 
and . 
side Absolutely Fireproof 
wenneey x Temperance | poneet 
ND FOR BOOKLE 
CRAFTS, Mer, 


STOR ck * pd ne 








SEND ME 10 CENTS 


If you will send me the addresses of two of your flower 
loving friends, I will send you my bargain —— tion of 
Spencer Sweet Peas, Giant Orchids, flowering ty vas 
turtiums, dwarf chameleon mixed, "Royal Show Passtes | 
» Asters, finest mixed; also 30 seeds of the 


MART pers _ CARNATION 


also 





















Seok on 
closing 10 cents. 





PP NCOTT, 
-ioneer Seedswoman, Dept. 101, HUDSON, WIS. 
hour’s ride from Minneapolis 





A Paper Shell Pecan Grove. 


will make you independent. It is a safe investment. 
Buy a 5-acre tract how on small monthly payments 
and vou wou’thave to worry about the future, Pecan 
culture offers largest and surest returns; no off sea- 
sous > Steady and growing income assured. Write 
for descriptive literature. Address, 


c. L. PEYTON, 108 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


X-RAY KATHODOSCOPE 


Latest pocket curiosity. Everybody wants 
it; tells the time on watch through cloth. 
Apparently see your fellow’s best girl or any 
object through cloth, wood or stone, 
distance, all climates ; 
. Ways rents for-use. Price 25c. 
silver, HOS COMPANY, 

321 Temple Coane New York City 





Stamps or 








Three beautiful 12-inch LINEN Cen- 8 
terpieces, Holly, Eyelet and fe de- 8 
’ H 

a 


ofc 
\ Camas ail 
ee 


Ow- 





signs, 4 Doilies and our catalog s 
ing over 600 designs of art embroidery @ 

Js goods and 7 Tdiftcrent EMBROL ID’RY 
STITCHES. All delivered for 20 cts. s 


P.N KELLER CO., Waterloo, lowaza @ 


25 Easter Post Cards =a (0: 




















Zaof the most beautiful post Twi 
cards ever sid, 10 cents. All different, ALIGE 
ef beautiful and artistic Auvgols, Crosses, Text, Pretty 
ropriate Easter Ureetings. Surge oro 
horrarhed in many ovlors on a fine grade of cardboard 





- Riding Hood and all very nice girls in | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Name the miveral that has aided most in 


death? Virginia City, Nev., 
to meet such a fate. Why? 


1gv0 and of Igio. 


ference. 


the growth of a city. 
Boston and Charleston 
respect. 


compare in 





why? The power of falling water of the 


| Piedmont belt is lately transmitted into 


| electricity and carried on wires for .aun- 


producing each city. Pithole, Penn., was 
once a city of 30,000; now there are but 
two families living there. Why this | 


seems likely 
Note thie 
population of Leadville in the census of 
Account for the dif- 


dreds of miles and used to turn millions 


of cotton spindles, 
With proximity to raw 
this remarkable growti. 


not for the railroads converging here, 


radiating in all directions. 

Some of our cities are artificially placed, 
as the location of our state capitals. 
the children decide which of them have 
natural advantages and which are largely 





factors that entered into the selection of 
the site for a city, and tiie elements that 
have caused it to grow or to decline, 
there will be little trouble in remember- 
ing where a cerlain city is located. 


Is the Game Worth the Candle? 


(Continued from page 26) 


The B’s were now given paper and told | 
to transcribe from the board in .the best 
Muglish they could and exchange papers 
for correction. 

During this process, Consuela of the 
A class was calied upon to stand and read 
ier paper which ran as follows: 

“Tam thankful for bright sun, and for | 
moon, and stars and blue sky. 

Iam thankful for school and for 
I Lave to learn 
Red 


I am thankful for Cinderella and 


| Reader 


| 


| 


Iam thankful for George Washintgon, 
great American and Hidalgo, good Mex- 
ican priest, and—’’ 

For some seconds Mariana’s hand had 
been stretched far above her head, now 


she was standing on her seat waving it | 
| wildly. 


good, Consuela, 
may be seated. Mariana, couldn’t you 
wait a minute? What is the trouble?”’ 

‘*Meez Randolph, no is ¢roudle, es 
thankful, Adolfo tor he have one shoe of 
Trinidad she give her.”’ 

‘Oh!.Ilam glad. Trinidad has given 
Adolfo a shoe, and now he is (thankful; 
but Adolfo, what use can you make of 
one shoe?’?’ 

‘*In wy house one more I have, 
the little fellow. ‘‘ Now I may 

‘*Certainly.’ 

Erasing his first sentence, Adolfo wrote 
over his signature. 

‘*Now I am thankful for I 


**Very 


= pipe dl 


write?’’ 


have one 


| shoe of Trinidad.’’ | 
‘*Sorry I can’t see you through this in- | 


any | 
last a lifetime; al- | 


| ment is more marked and consistent than 





teresting program, little sister, 


9 


‘on to your job.’ Goodbye! 


Morality and the Novel 


(Continued from page 3/) 


rank, among whom we may mention 
James Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Dr. Holiand, Bayard Taylor, W 
D. Howels, Henry James, T. B. Aldrich, 
Geo. W. Cable, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Mrs. 
F. H. Burnett and F. Marion Crawford. 

A review of the novel, therefore, shows 
us that there has been a steady develop- 
ment in morals in both Kugland and 
America since 1700, aud this develop- 


|in any other equal period of time in 
history. Thanks to the growth of educa- 
tion and the rise of a new and better 
conception of religion, it grew year by 
year more unlikely that criminals could 
become popular heroes, or that outspoken 


Cheap power together 
material decides 
Charlotte's 
twenty-two mills might have grown upa 
trifle north or south of this point were it 
to- 
gether with the splendid wagon roads 


days | 


Tam thankful for I can speak English. HALF :: 


you | 


| 


but trains | 
; won’t wait you know, and I’m sadisfed. 
| You’re 
‘and the big brother was gone. 





liccutious writers could suceced. 


Fertile timberland has much to do with | 
How do Chicayo, 
this 


Charlotte, the metropolis of North Caro- 
lina, grew 83% in the last decade and 


Let | 


the result of being the seat of state | 
government, 
When the children have decided the 
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Save More Than 
Half on Your 
Dressmaking 














































And Still Wear Tailor-Made MRS. F.G. SPURLOCK, of 
Clothes. The American System é 
ees - Mukogee, Okla, under date of 
enables over 32,000 women to wear 
. July 2, 1911, says: 
better clothes—clothes finished like 
tailor-made, that fit like tailor-made “Lf have just figured up 
that. set like tailor-made -- that feel J wiv one faney dross cost 
like tailor-made that wear and satisfy me and it amounts to $21.80 
like tailor-made at less than half the cost I} have been told by several 
of tailor-made. ‘The American Sys- ff that b could not duplicut 
tem will e nable you to use” better itubadressmaker’s for Jess 
of materials in your clothes and still J) than $75.00 or $80.00, 
save money, because the saving all Pshall never get through 
comes in the making of the garments. J praising your school for 
You sacrifice nothing of style, fit or J the help it hasbeen tom 
comfort; in fact American System Ff aod 1 will always recon 
clothes, made at home by the woman J mend it to any one inter 
herself, are equal in every respect to clothes ested in this work.” 
made by the most expert professional ladies’ aN 
tailor. They have none of the ear-marks of 
*hand-me-downs’” or “ready-to-wear stor© 
clothes that require alleration after altera> Write 
tion until you lose all patience and the for it 
clothes lose all their original style and. fit To- 
and can never be made to satisfy or please. day 
The American System is wost thoroush and com- 
plete, Tt teaches you how to Design, Draft, Cut, Pit, 
Make, Drape and Trim any garment, inehidiug child 
ren’s Clothiig, twillenable vou to duplicate any gare % 
ment you see iHustrated in fashion toagazines with the AM RICAS 
certainty of perteet, set, fibaud stvle. insuring that ioedi Yous 
Vidualmodish tailor-made effect so much desired aud ad 
mnired by alldisertipinating wonuten oO matter wheth PRESS ~ 
eror not itis necessary for you to eeouomize, it is a A MAKING 
On (deh reautbsatistaction to be ableto suave moneys 
“ tne time cel more than twice the value Book 
Us the secret ofthe success of the American Every 
sy ystem. ia phy dere hroerspren learn if me! Woman 
t Lie «ire hake are Caring Slo tose . 
weel ne much more, Operating dre makin Should 
motors of theirown, | ' raduate is competent Read 
' vell or better, should circunostances make ‘ 
reatest ee School bin 
com ul hed, however, is im the thou 
ands of rom Where the practice of Phis Coupon ora Postal will bring sour Book Free 
1 re a fo ticke the a . 4 eo . - — 
fainily’ ‘fu tsi meet Che srovy ing ae AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
mand It ould do votur heart good 
to read testin inl we receive daily 11S Commerce Bank Bldg, Karnes City, Me 
wun fo) ilies lioines. Rend what Mer Whiw ae ur Free Root reer re | 
Spurlock has to Hher ex perience explaini | Pean save half om mes bone 
is but typical of that of thousands Of others, What 
they have done you, toc i 
We want to help 50,000 f t Mothers, Nunn 
we want to show you"how youecan de rself anne 
your girls better on hall the money : we toh ter deed 
you to Cconomize ina practical wa One BP book Addr 
tells how we help you—write fer i chy Senedimes in 
the coupon entitles you to the book free, but does 
not obligate youinany way, $8 = & evcceecees 

















Burner. 
Steel Mantle. 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. 
light like any kerosene lamp. 
Positively wili not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED 


allor spare time, Experience unnecessary. Make big ‘noney~—be indepen- 
dent. Write today. Act quick-—-territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept f. 393, Grand Rapids, Mich. Semsings 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oi!) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
50 candle power invisible 
Brighter than electricity, 
No generating— 
Nothing to get out of order. 


EVERYWHERE. Sells 


An opportunity of a life time, wor 


and unbreakable 





better than gas 
simply 


like wildfire. 














ASSISTANCE 
FREES 


my 


Let us Help-Pian 
and Lay Out Your 


SCHOOL GARDEN. 


Our services and 22 years ex- 
perience are at your disposal. 

Tell us your plan and requirements, 

Special prices on high quality Vegeta- 


ble and Flower Seeds for SCHOOL GARe 
DENS sent free on request, also our New 
Growers Guide for 1912, containing much 
valuable information for teacher or stu- 
dent. Weotfer the most complete line— 
100 varieties of Vegetable and 500 kinds of 
Fiower Seeds to select from. Write us. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 
547 4th Ave., Faribault, Minn. 








Learn To Write Music 


Fascinating and profitable. Our course of 15 
easy lessons makes a detighiful © study. Big 
money teaching composition to learn and 
easy to teach—no previous knowledge of music 
ne so Thousands of dollars in’ successful 
and compositions. Write for free book 
“How To Write Music.” 


Desk 15, Nat'l Conservatory of Musical Composition, 
Washington, D. C. 


eCusyV 









100 School Mottoes for 25¢e. 


we will se oA ee widress pr 
Mottoes nontly nted on cards, 
MOTTO PUBLISHING co, FP. 


lor 2 cents 
(silver or «tp 
mtpaid 100 ——— Poetical 
No two alik 
BANG on, 


0. Box 103, MAINE 





Normal Courses 


Our Uome Study € for teachers 
prepare for Certihcate mer g ery gtode 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods 91 d Kladergerten. We asaint 
in securing po ua. Over ov 
Home Study Courses under Profeneers in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, p pele Coruell avd leading 

Principal colleges page catalog frec. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Si SCHOOL 

Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. _ 























DEGREE COURSES iu 
Resident and Non-resident. 
| Bulletin, 


Professional Pedagouy. 
Write for Home-Study 
ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. 








STUDY AT HOME 
Graduate correspondence students 
| most succesefn! at bar examination. 
| Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
| hone a university. Leading home- 
study law course in America. Our 
own modern text- prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges Harvard, Chieago, 
Wiseonsin, Michigan, I!linois, lowa, 


Stanford and others. Very low cont and easy terms. Also by ans 
We cuarantee te 


' LA SALLE EXTENBION UNIVERSITY, 


os laws 





coach freé a graduate ty Dox 2261, Obi her canme 


Box 3261, Chicago, Tl. 
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Can You Teach Drawing and Handicraft ? 
With Mr. Henry Turner Bailey’s 


monthly magazine 
The School Arts Book 
in her hand, she has 
The best ideas of the best art teachers. 
The best solution of school arts problems. 


The best reference and source material. 
right under her thumb. 


This Teacher Can 








OUR GIFT—A Special Number FREE 


Menfion this advertisement and write us today, 


Per year, $1.50. Canadian, $1.75. 
Single Covy, 1 5c. Foreign, $2.00, 


Ghe School Arts Pub. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


You Can’t Get Rich 


but you can earn a few dollars very easily by taking 
subscriptions for Normal Instructor aid Primary Plans, 
singly, in combination with each other, and with 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year's Entertainments 
Every Day Plans, The Pathfinder, etc. 

Pretty generally one’s field of operation is limited 
to teachers and those contemplating teaching, and to 
the vicinity in which you live. We have, however, a 
large nuinber of representatives who devote their en- 
tire time to the work, covering extended territory and 
in such cases deriving a highly satisfactory income 
from their efforts. 

We pay liberal Cash Commissions, or, if you pre- 
fer Premiums, we will be pleased to submit our liberal] 
premium offers. 

The taking of subscriptions need in no way inter- 
fere with vour regular work. 

Every teacher is interested in’ securing all the 
help possible in her work and every teacher who ex- 
amines Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will 
quickly recognize the sterling worth of these journals, 
and many will at once place their order for one or 
both, and in a large number of cases other Helps of- 
fered in combination will be included in the order. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are the best 
known and most widely circulated journals for teach- 
ers in the world, andas a result those soliciting orders 
for them are uniformly accorded the courteous treat- 
ment due to one who has an article of real merit and 
exceptional value to offer. 

Our Low Prices and Liberal Combination Offers 


given below can not fail to appeal to teachers and are 
of great help in securing orders : 














Normal Instructor, one year wag Any TWO to same address $1.60 
Primary Plans, one year 

Seeley’s Question A eres postpaid 199 Any THREE to same address 2.20 
Every Day Plans, full set of 3 vols, postpaid 1.00 Any FOUR to same address 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of 10 vols. Any FIVE to same address 3.40 
~~ ae Ne e Any SIX to same address 4.00 
Progressive Teacher, one year 1.00 Any Seven to same address 4.60 


Merely devoting spare time, Saturdays, evenings, etc., will enable one to secure 
r ; 2 4 ilw es c , are niew J 
a substantial number of subscriptions and easily earn a few dollars of pocket money. 


Full description of Se A } Day 1 
Entertainments will be found in advertisements descriptive of them appearing 
monthly in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Send today for free samples anc 


terms to agents. Do not delay. 
Address, Subscription Deparunent, 


F.A.Owen PublishingCo, Dansville, N. Y. 


pyres ., at home for a large Phila, firm; 
. Ladies lo Sew coud money; steady werk > ne 
canvassing j send stamped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, WalnutsSt., Phik., Pa. 








LADIES, wake Supporters. $12 per bun 
vassing; material furnished; stamped 
particulars, Wabash Supply Co., Dep't 





374, Chieago | 





eley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, and The Year's | 
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Little PLAays AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 
younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays, Every play tried 
and proved before publication in this form, Each play in a separate book. 

Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO, 1 SERIES NO. 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents. 10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8S. Emily Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys | Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
and girls and a finale together. With .musie, toys. Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
Any number of children, Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children. 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Sauta 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes. 
Twenty or more children, | Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. |! Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others | bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
with water pots and rakes, Mvch singing, all to | represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
familiarairs, ending with a fine drill and march. | By the same author, 12 pupils. 

Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar-! scenes. Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small chorus. May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook. 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- | Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help inits care, and | and the months, 
six little girls and seven little boysappearatthe| The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
party of the flowers. Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- | Jume Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy asturkey, | song. For girls. 
girls as various fruits, Several songs tofamiliar| The -Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
airs. As many children may take part as desired. | Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree} drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 
smith, A bright little Christmas play in three ry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 
acts, Several songs to familiar airs. About nine-| characters, and children tor singing. 
teen characters, Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. and drill. Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. Each children as Fairies, 
child has little to learn and play may be lengthen-| The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
ed or shortened as desired, Banks. Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. | representing flowers, Fourteen boys representing 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, | Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, etc. 
Ilarpers, Goblins, ete. Eighteen characters or, Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. | girls and three boys. Rhoecus. By Mrs. Marion 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. | I. Noyes, Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble- 

New Year’s play, easily costumed and full of | bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 
color, 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used, The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 

Little Mothers, By Grace B, Faxon, A very) woodland scene. The Queen of the Elves gives 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six separate toeach child a magic charm, 6 girlsand 1 boy. 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc-| The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
ing dollsin each, |tree Smith. About thirty children representing 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T.| readers, music books, pencils and other things 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with origi- | found in the schoolroom. Songs to familiar tunes. 
nal music, 14 main Characters, and as many oth- In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
ers as desired, Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls. boys or girls as Brownies, 





SERIES NO. 3. 


A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
Dicken’s famous story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 
characters, 


10c each; the twelve in one book 35c. 


Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
| Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. 
| Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drill and 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N, | ™arch. 14 characters. ; 
Bughee. A very bright and ingenious Christmas play The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Up to date. 23 characters (or less). The Truly Be-| Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
lievers. By 8S, Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise | characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
for little ones, 2to8 characters. | tized by Annette Howard. 14 Characters or more. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz.| Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith. 
Vor Primary grades. 16 children orallinthe room, | Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 


lhe Golden Key. By Willis N. Bugbee. Scene in | Peep. Songs and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some or more, 
familiar Mother Goose characters, 12 children andas| February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. <A 


| unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A short exercise for any number of children up to 
twelve, 

Vacation Time. 


niany more as desired, 

An Arbor Day Panorama. : 
Very pretty. Introducing Flower Girls, Overall 
Boys and Sunbonnet Girls, As many characters as | 

<ired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. | 


By Willis N. Bugbee. 


By Laura R, Smith. Dialogue 


For primary children, Rainbow children, songs, | and recitations, for 10 or more. 
marches, 18 children, or more, Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Choosing a Valentine. By M. C. Skeel. Bright | Richards, complete exercise, with recitations, 


and amusing dialogue, Six characters. | songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school, 





Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected | pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
uid arranged by Catherine T, Bryce and F, EK, Spauld- | Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, Ber- 
ing of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of the | tha EF. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of the se- 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, very | lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 
carefully graded. The Memory Gems included are an | Something especially appropriate for every: mouth, 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-I1[-ITT; | and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-V Grammar | and most usable collection published. 25¢.,postpaid. 
Book, Grades VII-VIII. Price, each book, 25c; 
any two 45c; all three 60c.. postpaid. Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 

“ie “ PEE - _ ,. | Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools, 

Choice School Speaker, This splendid book is | yankee Doodle’ Drill — Flower’ Drill — Marching 
made up largely of pieces written especially for gchooi- | pprough Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red. 
room purposes and thus possesses particularly good | white and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 
qualities. It embraces many adapted for special days | jag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill, Each drill 
pnd gg pefon end Ay wen tried and proved ) 80 fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
t : S | pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written es-' Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


)~ Every teacher should have The Year’s Entertain- 
ments. Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 








Popular. Recitations and How to Recite Them 
A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


VERY PIECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 
The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, Instruction is given almost lin 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, They furnish a 
complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 
teacher forinstruction., Students of Flocution will also find them invaluable. Included in the collection are 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. These Pantomimes pro- 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 
be widely appreciated and made use of, 
The following are the selections in these volumes: PAKT I-—-Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime) 
3obby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story ; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 
pelidence Bell; The Firemen: How to Burn a Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. PART II—Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal he Proud; The First 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. PART III 
—The Last Rose ofSummer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime): How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, . 
“s jonerd Seow Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. Ali Four in one cloth bound volume, 
c., postpaid. 








Other Entertainment Books 
in addition tu the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 
Kooks, Plays, ete.. suited to all grades and every occasion. These books will be found listed in our 


Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher. If you have none ask for a copy—it lists in 
addition to Entertainment books, Library books. Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Teachers 


Heips, Supplementary Readers, etc,, etc. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Whitens and softens the skin— 
Vanishes on application 


Use “CREME PENSEE” and 


LOOK YOUNG 


Twenty-five and fifty cents per box— 
Send stamps or Money Order, 
FRENCH LABORATORIES 
Box 42, Station L Brooklyn, N. Y. 














STOP DARNING 


NEW HOSIERY FREE 














ff after wearing 81X pairs of **A rrow” 
(guaranteed Hosiery for Six mouths 
receive New Oues Freet 
6 Pairs of Women’s Seam- 
ual $ less Lisle Hosiery,reinforced 
ar 50 Pure Trish Linen Thread, 
Value for Black or Tan, State size. 
$1. only. Sent prepaid, 
Sea Island Cotton 6 pairs $1.50. 
Out sizes «xtra large lezs 6 Pairs 
$1.75. Men’s Hose, same prices; 
pestal card today for our beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue. It’s FREE. 
latest Pifth Avenue creations in 
silk gloves, hosiery and the hit of the season, the “Paris- 
AGENTS WANTE bow and Bow-clasp.”’ Prices 
aud quality will surprise you. 
Arrow Knit & Silk Works, 





they show holes in heel or toe, return and 
in heels,toes and soles w ith 
Extra fine quality Full Fashioned 
choice black, tan, navy, gray. Senda 
women’s knit and muslin underwear, 
202Ninth Ave., New York 








100 invitations or announcements 
e ng with two sets of pchyelopess for 
$3.00, 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 

Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Ste, 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 

send for samples and prices of our new 
Can not tell the 0 from Steel Plate. Cost less 
than half. Address 
F. Dansville, N. Y. 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION— 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
A. Owen Publishing Co., 











48 National and State Songs Free. 
“songs of The People?’ coutains these Songs, 
Free forthe asking, and also a 16 page “Childrens 
Program” for replying to this ‘tad’. 

RUEBUSH BROS. DAYTON, VIRGINIA 


a 


Don’t Dope 
Rheumatism 


Let Me Send You My New External In- 
vention That is Relieving Thousands 


TO TRY FREE 














Send No Mouey—Just Coupon 


Dou't derauge your system with drugs when 
promise you quick relief with my simple Magic 
Foot Drafts, s6 certain in theiraction that I send t hem 

TO TRY FRE 





Sign and mail - y 
coupon today. Re- 
turn post will 
bring you a regu- 
lar Dollar pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts 
the great Michi- 
gan Remedy for 
every kind of 
Rheumatism— 
chronic or acute, 
muscular, inflam- 
matory, sciatic, 
lumbago, gout, 
etc., no matter 
where the pain or 
how severe, 
When you get 
them, and try 
them, then if you 
are fully satistied 
with the benetit re 
ceived, you can 
send me One Dol- 
‘ " lar. If not, keep 

d ts : fe. your money,I take 
Fred’k Dyer, Cor. Sec. your word. You 
can see that [£ couldn’t make such an offer if my 
Drafts didn’t give quick and lasting results. 





Some Dickens Quotations 
Compiled by E. Bowden 


There is good in all of us, if we only 
knew where it was in some of us.—J/rs. 


| Lirriper’s Lodgings. 





There lives, at least, one being who 
can never change, one being who would 
be content to devote his whole existence 
to your happiness—who lives but in your 
eyes—whio breathes but in your smiles, 
who bears the heavy burden of life itself 
ouly for you.—/Pickwick Papers. 
the 

if 
on be- 


O, the solemn woods over whiich 
light 
Heavenly 
nignant errand through the summer air.— 
Bleak Flouse. 


Love is quick to know when it 
spurned and hopeless. —Vombey & Son. 


and shadow travel swiftly, as 


wings were sweeping 


is 


Every blessing on your head! Light 
upon your happy course.— Zhe Cricket on 
the [learth. 

Surprises, like misfortunes, rarely come 
alone.—Dombey G& Son. 

There are victories gained every day in 
struggling hearts, to which the fields of 


| battle are as nothing.—aldle of Life. 


Every failure teaches a man something, 
if he will learn.—Lsddle Dorrit. 

Most are disappointed in life, 
somchow or other, and are influenced by 
their disappointment.—Litlle Lorri, 


men 


There’s one thing you may be sure of 


natucly, that lies is lies—howsoever they 
come, they hadun’t ought to come,—Grea/ 
Ievpectations. 

Life is made up of ever so many part- 
ings welded together.—Grcal Lvpecta- 
tions. 

The world 
nous that a surprise is 
such a little jog-trot place.—No Zhor- 


is so small and so monoto- 


worth having in 


oughfare. 
I won’t go so far as to say, that, as it 
is, I’ve seen wax- work quite like life, 


but I've certainly seen some life that was 


exactly like waxwork.—Old Curiosity | 
Shop. 
We might, most of us, come to a bet- 


ter understanding if we kept one another 
less at distance.—A/rs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings. 


a 


You can’t make a head and brains out 
of a brass knob with nothing in it.— 
Little Dorrit. 

Don't speak lightly of a true heart, 


| which is all your own, even in jest.— 


Battle of Life. 

Cheerfulness and content are great beau- 
tifiers, and are famous preservers of youth- 
ful looks—Aarnaby Rudge. 
the 


Our sense of gratitude is one of 


' holiest feelings of our common nature.— 


If you could see the thousands of letters I get | 


saving my Drafts have cured after everything else 
failede-cured evenafter 
#0 und 40 years of suf- 
fering, as well as all 
the milder stages of 
of this cruel disease, 
you would not question 
my strongest claims. 
You would send at 
once to get the same relief and comfort so many 
others got. Remember, the risk of loss is al! 
mine—you pay only when satisfied. Can any bors 
make a really fairer offer? Don’t delay, but send im) 
coupon at once—now, 


This $1.00 Coupon Free=— 


Good for a regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
to be sent Free to Try (as explained above) to 








NAME. ccccccccccccccdsevccveveverecsesessecssceesseres 


Address... 


eevee eee esse reese eeeresessesereeserreseeee 


Mail this conpon to Magie Foot Draft Company, 


297 Oliver Blade. dneckson, Mich. 














Martin Chuzzlewtt. 


Iut 
and 


The loveliest things in life are 
shadows; and they come and 
chanve and fade away, as rapidly as these. 
—Martin Chuzzlentt. 

Such pleasant dreams to you, 
attend the sleep of tlie best fellow in the 


world. —A/artin Chuzzlewit. 


a’? 


as should 


Though home is a name, a word, it is 
a strong one; stronger than magician ever 


spoke, or spirit answered in strongest | 


conjuration—.M/artin Chuzclewit. 

A new heart for a New Year always.— 
The Chimes. 

A happy year! 
— The Chimes. 


A life of happy years! 





Go To Europe At Our Expense, 


A few tours to party organizers. Write for pr 
and plan today. University ours, Ux. Z, Wilmington, Del. 


\ 
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Teachers Profit 


By Organizing 


Larkin School Clubs 


Teachers: profit person- 
ally benefit their 
schools by Lar- 
kin School Only 
a litthe time and effort 
required to eonduct the 
Clubs as they are largely 
It is a 
practical by which 
Teachers, Pupils and Pa- 
rents 
necded furnishings for the 
extra ex- 









and 
means of 


Clubs. 


self-operaling. 





Four Photogravures Giv- 
en with 2 $10.00 Larkin 
School-Club order. 
Choice of 29 Subjects. 


s all co-operate to get 


school without 





pense to anyone. 


I-ndorsed by School Boards and Superintendents 
And Approved by Parents 


If your school needs new furnishings or funds for any purpose, a Larkin School Clubis the 


way togetcither. A club is easily formed after the teacher explains its object to the pupils. 
Parents are glad to co-operate by purchasing Larkin THouselwid Supplic Teas, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Soaps, ete., through the Club instead of from oa store. For instance, if a school of tilt 

pupils desires a setof four Photogravures, viven with a s10.00 Larkin School Club Order, each 















pupil will bring from home an order for twenty cents’ worth. The teacher sends us the 
Club’s order prepaid. The parents get their money's worth in Products ordered and the 
school gefs the pictures without expeuse to anyone. In the same way the school can ob 


, Wall Clock or most auy other needed 
of additional Products, making 
chovol, 


tain a Library Globe, Sectional Bookcases, Vlag 
furnishing. tf desired, the Premium may 
$20.00 worth for $10.00—a clear cash protit of $10.00 for the 


The Teacher’s Reward 


The teacher acts as Secretary of the Club and as a recompense for the 
little attention needed to supervise the Club receives $2.00 worth of 
Products (or equal value in Premiums) for cach Club-order sent in, 
also 50 cents’ worth of Products for sending cash with the order--a 
total of $2.50 reward for each $10.00 School Club-order sent to us. 


Complete Information Sent to Any Teacher on Keceipt of This Coupon 


Litkhitn Co. 
Sehool-Club ricael es Bullato, N. Y. 
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NEW SONCS AND MUSIC. 
B= B= With EVERYDAY LIFE 3 MONTHS for [0 cfs, 


To introduce Everyday Life to new readers we will send it 6 months on trial, to- 
gether with this grand collection of latest popular songs and music, al) for 10 cents. 
Everyday Life isa bright interesting paper and is appreciated and welcomed in every 
We know if you get this paper for 4 months you will want it for & year, 


All that T Ask is Love 






}¥ home. 


Silver Bell Dinah From Carolina 





iia Ho You'r a Grand Old Flag Meot Mo Tonight in Dreamland 
Lonesome Why Don't You Try 1 vo got Rings on My Fingore 

A Pony Boy Aro You Comin 5 Out Tonigns My Wifo's Gono to the Conntry 
Navajo Down in Jungle Tow ‘That's How I Love You, Ma +o 
Tippicanoo Don't Tako Me Home In the Shade of the O]d Arple Tre 
Auy Rags Vuton Your Old Gray Bonnet When You Know You re Not For rr lie by the 
Kedelia Carrie Marry Uarry Girl You Can't Fo 
Hiawatha Give My Kegardsto Browiway ‘Neath the Old berry yt Sweet Mario 

My Mariuecia Honey Hoy A Little Boy, Called Tavs The Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 


Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 

Put Your Foot on the Soft Pedal 

Any Little Girl that’s a Nice Little Girl 

Ry tho Light of the Silvery Moon 

Next to Your Mother Who Do You Love? 

Every Little Movement Every Girl I Get the Other Follow Stoala 

Anybody Hore Seen Kelly le 1 Re Call You Sweetheart 

Va Mandy Low Do You Do I her Say Hello than Say Goodbye 

NTS fae At the : LATEST POPULAR SoNncs. ae 109 others, also 5 pieces n0 
Music, all big hits, such as “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” ” penne I'll Come Back,’ ete, 

Best EN’ tiou ever published. Also Everyday Lite} montus. collec tions ee. ell your friends about 


Down in the Brandywine 
Yankeo Doodle Boy 

Bye, Bye Deario 

Under the Yum Yuw Treo 
Some of These Days 


My Irish Molly O 
Beautiful Eyes 

IT Kkemember You 
Cubanola Glide 
The Man Behind 
My Southern Rose 
Garden of Koses 
Sweet Cc thi E Love 


10c¢ 


Red Wing 
Dreaming 
Opalalla 

JLove It 
Dublin Rag 
Stop, Stop Stop 


Geisaly Be % 











this warvelous offer aud order today, Address EVERYDAY LIFE, DET. 32: ght , CHIUOAGY, ILL. 
u raddrew 
aDay Sure" 
aay 
0. Wa 
YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT | vw cesta work and ton I you rwurk 
Thousands of dollars in successful songs. Send us your explain the bu i fully sromember woguarantes a clea fit 
WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guarantecd | of #5 for ey rk, absolutely Write at onee 
availeble ihington only place to secare cop) right. ROYAL MaNuvac TURING £0. Hox 1657 Detroit, Mich. 
il. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Denk 149, Washington, Db. C 














STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- Tint Nair 
Stain will doit. Just apply once a 
Will not giv 
your hair, 
uray, faded or 
Jat all druguists 
trial bottle to 


. vt 


| Pee pattetiing Ge old, 
ke quick and ¢ Eatah. 


1 Ageuts 


Keeps its 
K paste, 


month withyourcomb. 
an unnatural color to 
for 

Mf 


GHO.W. HOFEMAN, 295 Bast Washington Si. Indianapolis, tad, 


100 Bristol Visiting Cards 50¢ 





porroct samixty 
cached hair 
Se snd direct, fo 





a Je 
. lay . Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply 
Co., 1484 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 100 Wedding Invitations ond Envelopes $2.76 postpaid, 





finest quality of workmanship, modern faces of type 
Cid Payglish, Ciffany, Wedding Script, Engravers’ Ro- 
man, ole, LAsike Prinving House, Pennington, 








Live Agents Wanted 





MAK aa 

Hustlers to handle our attractive combination pack- S 0 S 
ages of soap sad toilet articles with valuable prem- | |MONEKY S H 0 R T T R I E 
inms. One Michigan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another WRITING in wre thine.’ Big pay. Send for 
$21 in 8 hrs.,. another #22. in10 hrs. Write today. 7 capeetany > y- 

OAVIS SOAP WORKS, 357 Davis Building, 1431 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Mh, free hookiet. Tells how. Press Syndicate, San Francisco 











1 \ man or woman to act as our informa 
WANTED tion senenten, Allor spare time, No ex- 
perienge Decessary. 350 Lo $300 per month, Nothing to 
sell, Send stampior particulars. Sales-Association, 
on Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ECZEMA ait aus 
SKIN TROUBLES 

A TRAINED NURSE SAYS: ‘Por fifteen years [ was trou- 
bled with Kezema, Prescriptions — several doctors 





helped me but all failed to cure. A friend gave me your 

Had Cream. In three weeks my skin was entir« ly healed, 

and T have had no sign cf Kezema since.” .W. * INVITATIONS 
Had Cream is also perfect for the Nc ccate; le. 100 for $3.50 


Burns, Chapped Hands, Pimples, Cold Sores, etc. 

At your druggists or send filty cents for Jac of Cream 
avd sample of Had Salve FREE. Sample of 
Cream aud Salve for two cents iu stan ps. 


HAD CHEMICAL CO., Dept.3, Yonkers, N. Y 


\ v Lory per nts, ete.cngraved & printed 


both . "7 re. MONOGRAM 
STATIONER i“ Visiting CARDS V rite for cow 


ESTABROOK’ S, 185 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


hildren with Barrel of Apples, 
Cat-tails and Black Birds, 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on 
Holly and Berries. 
Brownies with Bells, 
Soldiers with Gun and Drun. 
Hien ~~ Rooster with Chicks. 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar 
Little Girls Holding Cale ndar 
large Fireplace Calendar 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar 


Patriotic Stencils 
Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Eayvle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 


Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc. Tail. 


Program Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy 
inches high, size 17x40 inches, Nice for ta 
Design of bunnies and roses, with doulie 
fortwo color work, Size 17x40 inches 


Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 


double letters six 






letters 


Borders, Each 5 cents 

















Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large , i r—\ \4, \ 
double letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand ( sn fv! rs \y \ [7 
some. Size 22x34 inches, {\ / (% ee ‘ >» Ai /) 
Large owl with seroll decorated with violets and e / } Pe } / t we a / 
having double letters, Size 22x34 inches, a She Are~w y VA NA Pay 
ITN fT fay WV 
. 1 . —y lad / ew S ( ’ 
Eskimo Stencils 1 JANES /) | WAR eY Male 
: \ Fn * 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents / / \ yl / [ ( )\ 
Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es- sm 1 | yx er] i 
kimo at Home, Home of seal, Seal at Breathing es SS x “SCs 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 2 
Kskimo in Canoe, Mother with two ‘Children’ Sunhonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, Duteh Girls, Dutch Babies, FE t Brownies, Holl 
Mistletoe, Sauta, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenro 
‘ ‘ Suntlowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows 
Robinson Crusoe Stencils Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpk 
* 2 ri = Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, * aster 
Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, (C; 
Crusoe and His Father. Morning Glories, Greek, I avian. Faw irre! ) 
pies, Frogs, Goslings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
ee ° af Rit tions, Vegetables, Brownies P anting ‘Trees, Sweet 
Portraits, Animals, Etc. Pens, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blorsoms, Bun 
Tat) i were ye ine, Violets, Butterflies pede bans Birds, Quail, As 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty 
dars and they may be used in many other ways 

Wasbington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft, Lonufeliow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowe 


cHuien 


Bunting, 


Phonic Stencils 


Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat ble drawnigs for phonic purpos and for reading 
Klephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose and language work generally with beginners, The 
Owl, ILen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, They are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
Suntlower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- drawings—40 drawings in all. 

bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, The drawings vary insize according to subject 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, but all are large enough for the blackboard and 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O'’ Lanterns, may be stamped inthe usual way. They may he 





Kaster Flag and Fs 


Lilies, : gle, Spread Eagle, As stamped on paper or cardboard also, by using col 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of ‘white 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, chalk Teachers can combinetwo or more of the 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol drawings with good results and they will soon learn 


dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
(YLantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 


to add other drawings of their own 
teacher can use these drawings in connection with 





ges. any primerand at the same time they may be used 
+ 4 to stamp blackboard borders, posters for the small 
Hiawatha Stencils | children to trace and color, and for language and 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents | ROBY WORK gynenelly: 
“ : {| Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, Witt | 
llis Friends, With Tago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban } ° 
quet, Large Hiawatha. His Canoe Large Stencils 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents. ‘ 
x E | Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
Alphabet Stencils | Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilyrimis Land- 
These stencils are used to pre | ok ponte ee nang Stew ne help nc od © ec 
2 wn * ss ell place, Santa riving Kigh eer, Santa Going Down 
tine the sll other fa . y | Chimney, Santa Pilling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
at om Ps j very practi | A Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ 
ci aun cconomical. Child, Spread Eagle, Washington on Tlorse, 
ate a 2aons high ke’ Vr For 54. DO Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flays, 
Set 12 in, high like Av tor..... Aun } Patriotic Calendar, Unele Sam, lag, Cok 
Set6 in. high like’ B for. ae tint Relies, Pr ain, Welcome, > Hinwatha, 
Set 5 in. high ornamental letters Milk Maid, evelt on Horse, Grant on Horse 
decorated with duisic for aK Madonna and Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Set 4in. high, batadsonie double Crook, Holy Family. 
\ letters, capitals and stall tet 5 
{(\,)/ ters for ; ae | 
1} ] Set Medium Slant for. blact ; 
5 } board, capits als. sinull letter Mother Goose Stencils 
¢ “te * oy figures er eences: We | Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
v et Spencerian tor Hachkbourd | ‘ ; 
? ate , aD | Clock and Mouse: Jack aud Jill: Litthe Bo-Pee); 
capitals, smallletters and figures for 10 } Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; My Son John 
Set Vertical for blackboard, a small let Hi Diddle. Diddle. Ku Mother Godse at Pivoic 
ters and figures 1or..........665 sepes 1c Mother Goose Going to School. 
Physiology Stencils . 1 
‘ Welcome Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, Very tine 
Circulation of the Blood 
Human Body Showing V ital ‘ ree MR. scesusee 10 ets, 





Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 


Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 


lieart Showing all the Parts...... . .. 10 cts, with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete. .. 10 ets, is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
Stomach and Intestines, ..........cceeeeeeees 10cts, blackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches, ‘ 


Kar Showing all the Parts 
Kye Showing all the Parts 


Busy Work 





Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 





United States, North America, South America, 
STENCILS | Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Sonthbern 


States, West Southern States, East Central States, 


Made on strong Bond Paper 


Set No. 2 
Size 5x8inches, 


Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts, 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 ets, 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........30¢ts 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 





50 for 35 cts 


Special Busywork Stencils 
These are not ineluded in the above Busy Work Sets F| Small Map Stencils 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents | 


10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 0 cents Order any map stencil listed on th's page for seat- 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents | work purposes i you wish. They are 8!.x11 inches 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Steucils, assorted for....10cents | and the price of each is 3 cents 

10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 

10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.... ..-10cents | . 

10 Animal Stencils, assorted for....... +. l0cents | Supplies 

10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............. lOcents | 





10 cents STAMPING POWDER. Blue Stamping Powder 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for. lecents in ', pound cloth bags, ready to use with small nap 
10 W usbiugton and Lincolu Subjects, for. cents stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for veeeee DOCONE cloth, ete, 

10 Easter Stencils assorted, for ty cent 
16 Thanksgiving Stencils. assorted fur 10 cents 


10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents, 


10 Christmas Stencils.assorted fo: 10 cents COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colured Crayons 
15 Netive Bird Stencils, vpatural size tor 1 cents for pretty borders on blackboard. etc. Assorted 
Theabove 16 Special Sets in one order for..... 21.25 colors, | doz, for lic; 2 doz. 25¢; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid 


Orders for auy of 
the above filled by 


The thoughtful | 


| with no sunstrokes 


| After years of 


|is to make a trip down there on one of 


ee West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
ALL DIFFERENT western States, World, Ancient History. 
Set No.1 . e 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 ets. Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts. | 


| neighbors. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Million Dollar Mississippi 


A Great State Whose Remarkable Soil and Won- 
derful Climate are Justi Becoming Known 


We have often heard of the disastrous 
effects which gossip has on the reputa- 


may gain such a hearing that they will 
tend to blast a whole state. . 

But this is just what has happened to 
Mississippi. During the pioneer days 
and at the time of the war, Mississippi 
was mostly traveled over by people who 
followed the windings of the Mississippi 





River and who, of course, saw little else 
than swamps, mosquitoes, negroes and 
hosts of unfortunates stricken with ma- 
laria. At the same time so much blood- 
thirsty fighting, both in connection with 
the warand with local feuds was observed 
that Mississippi gained the reputation of 
being notonly acountry of swamps, sick- 
ness and black men, but also of wanton 
murders, 

This unfortunate reputation given by 


tions and fortunes of people, but we | 
scarcely ever consider how false reports 





casual travelers has persisted even ull | 


this day, but those who know the true 
history of the state, tell an entirely dif- 
ferent story of conditions as they exist 
now, and in fact have been for years. 

In the first place these early travelers 
did not get into the heart of Mississippi 
—they only touched the edges. . Of 
course, adjacent to the great river the 


country is low and wet, but inland, in 
favored spots stretching sometimes for 


miles, upon miles, there is sound dry 
land, so fertile that evenin its wild state 
it takes on the appearance of a veritable 


garden, Farms have been in existence 
here fifty and sixty years, growing pro- 
digious crops of corn, cane, cotton, 


staple grains and grasses, peaches, pears, 
strawberries, garden truck, and in later 
years, Satsuma oranges, figs, pecans, and 
other things which sometimes yield hun- 
dreds of dollars per acre. 

The bounty of the country varies a 
great deal according to the soil, but even 
in the poorer spots the harvest is made 
really wonderful by the glorious climate. 

The climate is another thing which has 
been slandered in Mississippi. In the 
low-lying country it is naturally damp 
and oppressive, but up on the heights the 
heat is never’ severe and the nights are 
always cool with a good breeze blowing. 
Government statistics will show that the 
average summer temperature in the best 
part of Mississippi will compare very 
favorably with the latitude of Chicago 
whatever. The same 
govermment figures will tell you that in 
George and Jackson Counties the annual 
death rate is only 6 per thousand, which 
is the lowest record in the whole United 
States. 

The winter temperature is where Mis- 
sissippi has other states beaten being so 


warm and mild that vegetation grows 
well nearly all the time, in fact, two and 


three crops a year are the rule. 

Mississippi is just coming into her own. 
being misunderstood, the 
trend of farmers looking for more profita- 
ble and beautiful locations is in her di- 
rection. For the northern farmer who is 
uneasy because of his repeated failures 
and disappointments, there is no better 
place to settle, not only on account of 
the better prospects but also because of 
the cheaper land. 

But it must be added that one must 
have a care in selecting the section of 
Mississippi to which he is going. There 
are bodies of land offered for sale which 
are valueless, either on account of poor 
soil or because tiie reputed owners do not 
have a clear title. The best thing to do 


the cheap fare home seeking excursions 
which are run at frequent intervals by 
the railroads. Then one can see for him- 
self what the actual conditions are. 

But in the country adjacent to the gulf 
coast, there are garden spots which can 
hardly be duplicated in the whole world. 
For example, THE LAMPTON LANDS 
OF MISSISSIPPI which have only re- 
cently been opened up for sale. Here is 
every essential of soil, climate and good 

The black element is at its | 
lowest ebb and has never been trouble 
some. In fact, itexists in only just the 
right proportion to furnish cheap labor. 

Any one dissatisfied with his present 
holding will do well to consider the mer- 
iis of Mississippi as a new land of 


ene. 





promise, 


‘Photographs Reproduced 


We make a specialty of reproducing 
photographs at very low prices. 


Send for any_number that may be desired from 
any photograph you may wish to use not smaller 
than half cabinet. 

UP-TO DATE MOUNTS 

The above illustration shows the front or cover de- 
sign, of one of Our new folder mounts with same 
form open in back ground, These mounts are very 
popular as the photo is not pasted on but inserted, 

Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
for more than one hundred thousand customers. e 
Xuarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
Photograph which you send, and return the 
original in as good condition as when received, 


PRICES 

Folder Mounts, 254x674 inches, with oval photo 
inserted 135x234 ine ‘hes $1. 25 per doz. postpaid. 

‘Folder Mounts, 334x914 , rad hes, with photo in- 
serted 2%4x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder Mounts. 

We have a wide assortment of card mounts, 
information, price list etc. On request, 

Note. Many of our customers order a small num- 
ber of photographs from local photographers, send 
one to us and get any number desired at less than 
half price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 


We make a specialty of making Photographfc 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 
or film. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed, We have exceptional facilities 
for developing films, and doing printing from them, 
Thousands of regular and satistied customers, Prices 
10c per roll upward according to size of films. Send 
for price list. . 


Full 


Materials Used in all our photographic work are 
the best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Art Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON . 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexs 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all supertiuous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you sce your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pepe Tt, New Voru 
Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about su erfluous hair and will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, in the privacy of your 
own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
obnoxious and humiliating disfigurement, Ad- 
dress (Mrs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300. 


WEPAYS8OAMONTH SALARY 
ery powders} mon 


pln omy LF. PoP on lers; money-bac 
outfit fi 
Bicten CO., X 301,” SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


20 Handsome Easter Post Cards, 10c 
12 St. Patrick 's Cards. 10c ; 12 Birthday Cards, 10c; 12 Washington's or 
Lincoln's Birthday Cards, 10¢ ; 12 Imported Easter Cards, 1c; Any of 
above, 3 packages, 25 ; 100 general assortment, 7% ; or 100 of any of above, 


70e; POSTPAID. Universal Post Card Co., 117K, Worth St. N. Y. City 
























Orations, Debates, ete. written to 
order. Manuscripts Revised. Outlines. Furnished. 


P. A. MILLER, 1802 National Ave., Dayton, O. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdk’fs, and Petticoats. 
Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. Best line-—lowest prices— 
sold through agents only, No money required. New 
spring patterns now ready. Samples and case free, 
Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 70-B. Binghamton, N. Y. 


BM NEW EASTER POST shen e 








All Different in Gold and _Beauti 
REGAL MFG. CO., Desk 19, Battle Creek, Mich. 





PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lic. 


AGENT: Sheet Picturesic Stereoscopes.25c. 


Views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samplesand catalog ffee. 


| Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3262, 1027 W, Adams St. Chieago. 





RMTNGL SES 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFY, Nt. ¥. 


Wedding whrmuitr.re 


100 im script lettering, 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 8 ei 





including two 
oblige: — 54 tpl, Ag 
Piiedsipaia. Pa, 
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February igi2 


|WAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


{ Cured It Quickly So It Never 
Returned. 








I Will Send Free To Any Other Woman the Secret 
of How They Too Can Remove All Trace. 


For years I was the victim of a horrid hair 
growth on my face. I knew I was a sight and every 
time I met another woman with this ‘‘mannish”’ 
mark and saw how it spoiled her looks, I became the 
more distracted, for I had tried all the pastes, powders, 
liquids, and other ‘‘hair-removers” seemingly highly 
endorsed, that I had ever heard of, but always with 
the same unsatisfactory result. My time, money and 
patience were about exhausted, when a friend persu- 
aded me to try a secret from Japan, almost against my 
will, for I had little faith 
owing to former ex- 
periences, 

What was my amaze- 
ment when I found that 
it actual.y did what was 
claimed forit. It was so 


few minutes’ time to 
work a complete trans- 
formation in my appear 
ance, Any woman who 
is trouLled with super- 
fiuous hair can readily 
appreciate what a differ- 
ence it would make to 
her looks if it were re- 
moved, for no woman 
can be beautiful if she is 
afflicted with a hairy 
growth on her face, neck 
orarms. My experience 
with this wonderful remedy was so remarkable that I 
feelit my duty to put my sensitive feelinzs aside and 
tell my experience to my sisters in distress, in order 
that they may profit by it,and not waste their time 
and money on worthless ‘‘concoctions”’ as I did. 

Therefore, to any lady, who will write me within 
the next few days and who will send me a two-ceut 
stamp for actual return postage, I will send quite free 
in a plain, sealed envelope, full intormation whicn 
will enable you to forever end all trace of embarrass- 
ing hair by the wonderful method that cured me. 
Address your letter, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, Suite 342 
B. V., 118 East 28th St., New York City. 








Keystone Novelty Co. 
Box ee oe pP 








AND SALESWOMEN EARN FROM $1,000 
TO $5,000 A YEAR AND THEIR EX- 
})\) PENSES. Woe will teach you to be an expert Sales- 
# man or Saleswoman by mail in eizht weeks and 
our Free Employment Bureau will assist you 
to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while youlcarn Practical Sales- 
manship. We cannot begin to supply the demand 
for our pe If _ Bp A a Lea 
aid, most independent profession in the world, W: , 
for our hand tg free ¢ talog, ‘‘A Knight of the Grp 
also t>stimonial letters from hundreds of students we have 
recently placed in good positions ; list of positions now open 
and full particulars of the special offer we are now making 
new students, Address our nearest office, Dept. 14) 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, SEATTLE, NEW ORLEANS, TORONTO 











Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu.ture, Landscape Gar- 
dsning, Forestry, Poultry Culture aud Veterinary 

under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 2°O page cataleg free. 
THE HOME CORR 
2,136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SMRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhaa. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 49) 


granted to the people by law in some of 
the States, of voting tor the dismissal of 
an objectionable public officer, his posi- 
tion being vacant until filled by appoint- 
ment or another election. 6. Complex 
sentence; subject of principal clause, 
‘‘word,’’ predicate ‘‘is’'; modifier of 
predicate, adverb phrase ‘‘in the lexicon 
of youth’’; modifiers of subject, adjective 
‘*such’’, modified by adverb ‘‘no,’’ and 
dependent adjective clause ‘‘as fail (is),’’ 
‘‘fail’’ being subject, ‘‘is’’ undertsood 
predicate, and ‘‘as’’ the connective; 
‘‘there’’ is adverb used as expletive to 
introduce the principal clause. 7. The 
sun as well as the moon is an attractive 
influence producing tides, thougl not so 
great as the latter. When both are acting 
in conjunction, as at new moon and full 
moon, the spring tide, or highest tide, is 
produced ; bnt when the moon is at first 
or third quarter, its attraction is partly 
counteracted by that of the sun, the two 
being at right angles in regard to tlie 
earth, and the lower or neap tide is 
produced. 


Please parse “army” in the following construc- 
tion: The little army fought bravely on that 
day.—V. A. R., W. Va. 

‘fArmy’’ is a collective noun of third 
person, and of siugular number, neuter 
gender when we refer to it merely as a 
body or collection of armed men; as, 
‘‘the army which was in many battles,’’ 
not ‘‘the army who was.’’ In this sen- 
tence it is not the individuals composing 
the body that are considered, as is often 
the case with collective nouns, but the 
army is treated as a unit, a body per- 
sonified. It means ‘‘the little army fought 
as one man, bravely,’’ and ‘‘army’’ may 
be parsed as a personified collective noun, 
of tlle masculine gender, singular number, 


1. What is meant by the inductive method? 
Batavia method? 2, Contrast the administration 
of James Mouroe and Abraham Lincoln. 3. In 
what grade would you teacl children to begin 
using the dictionary? 4. Whatare some of tie 
common defects of articula’ion and their reme- 
dies? 5. Name as many d.vices as you cau 
which tend to stimulate inte. est in writing.—An 
Iowa Subscriber. 


1. By inductive method, the study of 
individual particulars gives understand- 





ing of others of the same class, and en- 
ables one to arrive at the general prin- | 
ciples or laws which govern all similar | 
facts or conditions. By the Batavia 
method, so called because first used in 
the schools of Batavia, N. Y., two teach- 
ers are employed in the same class room, | 
one of whom gives aid at their seats to | 
those who need it; it is called‘ individ. | 
ual instruction.’’ 2. The eight years 
of Monroe’s Presidency, says Goldwin 
| Smith, ‘‘ were a halcyon period after the 
| storin of war; they were years of revived 
commerce, of return to specie payments, 
of renewed imunigration, of the continued 
expansion westward,—shifting the centre 
of power from New England and Virginia 
towards the West. There was a general 
absence of great party que-tions and a 
lull in party strife which caused Mouroe’s 
Presidency to be called the era of good 
feeling. The calm, however, was broken 
| by one blast whicii, though 1t died away 
for the time, was the premonitory gust 
of a tremendous storm.'’ This ‘‘blast’’ 
| referred to was the demand of Missouri to 
be admitted as a State, and the conflict 
| between the slave and free States wiich 
| followed this demand led to the ‘‘tre- 
| meudous storm’’ of the Civil War occupy- 
ing nearly the whole of Lincoln's period 
‘in office. Thus the two administrations 
were the opposites of each other. 3. Chil- 
dren cannot use the dictionary until they 
| have learned the use of other books, esp -c- 
| jally the Reader and Speller. After that, 
they may be taught to use the dictionary 
gradually as occasion offers, no matter 
what the grade. 4. General carelessness | 
| and lack of distinctness in utterance and | 
| pronunciation ; dropping the final conso- 
| nant of a word, especially ‘‘g ;’’changing 





the final vowel sound or substituting a 
| consonant, as ‘‘wind’’ or ‘‘winder’’ for 
‘‘window;’’ failure to give the correct | 
, sound of a letter, as ‘‘edjucate’’ for ‘‘ed- | 
n-cate,’’ or ‘‘sh’’ for ‘‘s'’ when followed 
| by long‘‘ u,’* and other faults along the 
|} same line. Remedies: mucli practice in 
vowel and consonant sounds to give flexi- 
bility to the vocal organs, and driil on 
difficult syllables, words, and groups of 





The World’s Family Medicine 


The reason why Beecham’s Pills have come 
to occupy this premier place among family 
medicines is clear to everyone who has had 
occasion to test their unequaled medicinal 


qualities. Between the many so-called cures 
for digestive disorders and this wonderful 
remedy there is a wide gulf. The undoubted 
superiority and efficacy of 


EECHAM, 
PILLS 


rests upon the fact that they are scientifically 
prepared from the finest remedies existing in 
the vegetable kingdom for the cure of disorders 
of the liver, stomach, kidneys and bowels. 








If your stomach is in any way out of order, if 
you suffer from indigestion, biliousness and 
headaches, if you are at all ‘‘out of sorts,’’ 
Beecham’s Pills 


Will Do You Good 


Females especially will find that Beecham’s Pills will restore free 
and regular conditions, and bring about that physical grace and 
beauty which only come through perfect health and regularity, 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417Canal St., N. Y. 




















, words to give clearness of enunciation. 5. 


SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
Dr. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘History of Education,” 
‘Foundations of Icducation,”? ‘‘A 
New School Managemmt, ae, 
etc,”’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew, a teacher of many 
vears’ successful experience in 
the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
author of Mevery Day Plans and 
foint editor of Normal Instructor. 
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Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers The Following Topics : 





English and Algebra Methods of Teacining 
American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 

Reading Geography Lessons on Manners and 

Orthography U. S. History Morals 

Grammar Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 

Arithmetic Writin of Current Events 

Drawing School Management 


‘These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat 
ing methods of studying and teaching the various subjects This invalua 
ble feature is found in no other Onestion Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second. By ques- 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 

426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 
bound in silk cloth. Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book with 


Normal Instruetor one year $1.60, Progressive Teacher one year $1.60. 
Primary Plans one year $1.60, Set Every Day Plans $1.60. 
Pathfinder one year $1.60, Full Set Vear'’s Entertainments $1.60 
For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 


any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; for ali Seven, $4.0. 
Order Today —If not perfect'y astiafied. aod us and we will refrnd — pane, 
-ef to take orders for Seeley’s Question Book and above 
We Want an Ages combinations. Liberal cash commission. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Buying a Piano 
Is Like Getting 


T’S an occa- 
sion with 
most of us 

that comes only 
once in a life-time; 
and in either case 
one is the more apt 
to make mistakes be- 
cause of lack of ex- 
perience. But you 
take no chances in 
buying a Piano or 
Organ, if you fol- 
low the Cornlsh 
Plan, It absolutely 
guarantees you 
against disappoint- 
ment or error, by 
putting rightin your 
own home any 
Cornish Piano or 
Organ that you select, and 
leaving it there for 


A Year’s Free Trial 


If at any time within a year you are not entirely satisfied 
with your purchase you can return it to us at our expense, 
and we will refund to you the ins‘alment payments you have 
made, You can't lose 
a cent. 

Our Bond 
<< 
Protects 
——$———__. 
You 
— 

So liberal are these 
terms that you could 
not ask or desire any- 
thing more. They ine 
sure you absolute 
satisfaction. And in 
addition to this, we 
guarantee the instru- 
ment fora period of 
twenty-five 
years, and give you an Indemnity Bond to back up this guar- 
antee. If any defect appears we will make it right at our ex- 
or refund the purchase price, with 6% interest added. 


Cornish Pianos 


and 

have been famous for over fifty years for their wonderful rich- 
ness of tone and remarkable lasting qualities. It isn’t possible 
o make them better than we do make them, 
the best, in thought, workmanship and material, that can be 
put into any Piano or Organ. They are absolutely standard, 
and therefore we have no hesitancy in guarantecing them for a 
quarter of a century. 


You Save from 
One-eThird to 
One-Half 


Cornish Pianos and Organs 
are sold to you direct from the 
factory, by which plan you 
save the jobber’s and retailer’s 
profits, the salesman’s salary, 
the agent’s commission, and the 
extra price that is added to 








Married— 














pense, 
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** Devices’’ 


tions in writing; 


write about. 


kind they will soon learn 


take care of itself. 


Bank and (b) Parcels Post? 2, Are 
breath, birth, death, sleep, life, and 
when used as nouns, class or abstract ? 
would you diagram 
my name, that will Ido’? 4. 
solve: “In what time will a bod 


3. 


the distance being 238,545 miles? 


answer is 2tyrs., 2434 days. 
for the problem all except % days, 5. 
the schoo! laws for Ohio ?—An Old Subscriber. 


interest, the postal 
office, acting as Savings Bank, 


payment. (b) 


of almost any description up to eleven 
pounds weight, at a very low charge per 
pound. 2. Abstract nouns. 3. Place first 
in the diagram the principal clause ‘‘I 
will do that,’’ consisting of subject, predi- 
cate, and object. Dependent clause is 
explanatory modifier of ‘‘that;’’ ‘‘ve’’ is 
subject, ‘‘shall ask’’ predicate, ‘‘in my 
name’’ phrase modifier of predicate, 
‘‘whatever’’ is object. Write dependent 





Organs. 


They represent | 





other pianos to cover show- 
room costs—and you get as fine 
an instrument as can be made, 
on easy terms of payment, be- 
sides having itin your home for 
a year’s free trial while coming 
to a final decision about it, 


Write for This Book 


The new Cornish Book, the handsomest publication of 
the kind ever ‘ssued, will be sent to you Free upon receipt of 
post-card request. It does what the ordinary Piano salesman 
can not do-it proves every 
tatement made. It tells you 
the truth about the making 
ind selling of Pianos and Or- 
gans. Ittells you everything 
you need to know in order to 
judge any Piano or any Or- 
gan; and, of course, it invites 
you to draw _ comparisons 
between Cornish instruments 
and other instruments. It 
explains the Cornish Selling 
Plan in every detail, which is 
of the utmost importance to 
Profusely illustrated with 











vou. 
photographs of Cornish Pianos and Organs. _ Be fair to yout 
self. Investigate carefully. Write for this book ay. 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 
Established Over Fifty Years, 


Cornish Zo. 
FREE 10 ANY SCHOOL TEACHER 


A beautiful $5 flag, 5x8 feet, for your 
school house. All we ask isa half hour of your time. 
Write immediately for our special Lincoln Day offer 
to schools.—full particulars free. 
National Flag Ass'n, S02 Jackson St., 


me? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval Fithowt 3 n a 

deposit, Ra 5 prepaid. 

PAY A NT if you are ache 

after using ney bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 

of tires trom anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illusirating eve=; biad be 

+ bic: 


+ ay Ln have learned our 
marvelous new 0, 
NE CEN 








Topeka, Kan, 











is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 





not a isnow 
- rear 
half price, | 


| issued 


| Congress, 


clause below the other and show by lines 
the connection between ‘‘ whatever’’ and 
‘*that.’’? ‘*Whatever’’ being a compound 
relative pronoun, with the double mean- 
ing of ‘‘that which,’’ it is in two cases, 
object of ‘‘shail ask’’ and in apposition 
with ‘‘that,’’ object of ‘‘will do.’’ 4. 
You would have no difficulty in getting 
the right answer if you remember that a 
year has 365% days (to correspond with 
3 years of 365 days and one Leap Year of 
366 days). 5. Too lengthy to be given 
here. They are included in ‘‘ Digest of 
School Laws,’’ reprint from report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education for 
1904 (and perhaps from a later ediiion). 
The pamphlet could be obtained, free of 
charge, by applying to the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


1. What is the difference between a circuit and 
a district court? 2. Into how mauy districts is 
the United States divided? 
Nebraska? 4. What grades of certificates are 
in South Dakota? 5, What studies are 
réquired for each grade? 6. Whatare the aver- 
age wages ?—A New Subscriber. 

1. A circuit court is one of the nine 
Federal courts into which 
States has been divided, terms being held 
in two or more places in each circuit suc- 
cessively, and hence the name. But on 
the first of January this year, by act of 
the circuit courts were to be 
abolished, and the only courts now re- 
maining are the district courts, the nine 
circuit courts of appeal and the Supreme 
Court. The circuit court judges and one 
Supreme Court Justice constitute tle Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. A district court 
is a minor or subordinate court, one of 
the divisions of the circuit court now 
abolished. 2. There are over ninety dis- 
trict courts. 3. It has been in the eighth 
circuit. 4. Certificates are of three 
grades ; besides these, a State diploma for 
life, and a State certificate, valid five 
years, are issued to those meeting re- 
quirements. 5. For the first grade, or- 
thography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geograpliy, physical geography, Englis sh 
grauunar, physiology and hygiene, his- 
tory of the U. S., civil government, cur- 
rent events, American literature, book- 
keeping, drawing, didactics. For second 


T' yvrade, the same as for first excepting 


physical geography, current events 

American literature, bookkeeping and 
drawing. Third grade certificates, good 
for one year, may be granted to those not 
passing satisfactory examinations in 
second grade subjects. 6. No statistics 


*y of the present time are available for 


reference, but by the latest obtainable 


| the average for male teachers is $36 per 


month, for female teachers, $31. 


are only artificial stimulants 
and of little, if any, practical benefit. 
The best way to rouse a good wholesome 
inlerest in writing is by the natural 
metiod of leading children to observe 
things, and talk abont them ; to put down 
in writing what they see or think about 
some particular thing; to answer ques- 
to choose something | 
themselves to look at and think of, and 
By regular exercise of this 
to write as 
easily as they talk, and the interest will 


1, What is meant by the (a) Postal Savings 
joy, dawn, 
orgetting, 
How 
“Whatever ye shall ask in 
How would you 
move froin the 
earth to the moon at the rate of 31 miles per day, 
The given 
I can get the answer 
What are 


1. (a) A system lately established by 
act of Congress providing for the deposit 
in postoffices of money in small sums on 
savings depository 
with the 
security of the U.S. Government for re- 
That branch of the postal 
service which in many countries (but not 
in the U. S., although it is in operation 
bewteen our country and others) is de- 
voted to the carrying by mail of articles 


3. In wiat circuit is | 


the United | 


English 


(Continued from page 15) 


Breton’s‘‘Song of the Lark.’’ She places 
the work of art before the pupils and 
lets the poet,.the artist speak for himself 
directly to the children. 

Much poetic temperament is needed to 
present poetry of the higher type; much 
artistic temperament is needed to treat 
pictures adequately. The teacher whio is 
absorl) d in fractions, in parsing, in dia- 
gramming and the rest, who sees in great 
works of art only a lesson or a means of 
increasing the vocabulary, or giving 
fluency in the use of the vernacular, 
should merely hang the picture where all 
can see, leaving it there for days to tell 
its own great story, undissected, un- 
spoiled ; just as she should bring the great 
imaginative poet to the children and Jet 
him do his own work, a work unmarred 
by clumsy, prosey fingers. Better let 
the children merely menicrize him, trust- 
ing that lhe will deliver his own message 
with an eloquence not given to the every- 
day teacher. A great work of art always 
possesses this quality of eloquence and 
children may be trusted to understand 
provided they are not asked to view it 
through the lens of mediocre instruction. 

For the child who passes through a 
school in which pictures are studied, 
what is connoted in the term ‘‘ picture ?’’ 
Much written ianguage work, descrip- 
| tions, narrations; much pointless con- 
versation déaling with details*; some 
moralizing upon the lesson the artist 
would inculcate. Does much enjoyment 
accompany all this? Pictures are intro- 
duced into the modern schoolroom in 
order that the imagination may be exer- 
cised, the emotions cultivated, the love 
of the beautiful fostered, the love of the 
great and good made permanent. The 
linguistic results should be subsidiary, as 
should also the cultivation of the power 
to observe. Otherwise pupils will later 
in life lose the inspiration to be found 
in masterpieces, seeing in them little 
more than a reminder of early dissections 
in the schoolroom. The practice of | 
naming and describing the details of a 
picture without unifying them and so 
making them contribute to the dominant 
thought the master wislied to express, is 
analogons to taking the measurements 
for a great statue without being in the 
least impressed by the message the scul p- 
tor intended to convey. If in beholding 
| Minerva the observer entertains a feeling 
'of renewed strength, has not the statue 
accomplished the highest result for him? 
However complete the intellectual result 
may be, there is still ‘‘one thing need- 
ful’’ if the emotional life of the observer 
| is not enriched. 

A masterpiece in art—painting, poetry | 
music, sculpture — is the product of 
genius; something akin to genius is 
required to interpret tlie iasterpiece. | 
This interpretation brings much joy. 
Certainly in the art course can be applied 
to the fullest extent of significance 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘final highest test | 
of a study—Does it create pleasurable 
excitement ?”’ | 

Have you ever gazed long enough at | 
the ‘‘Madonna of the Chair’’ to catch 
the fadiance of a pure, constant, un- 
selfed love? Did you feel its warmth 
permeate your whole being until you 
knew you could never again be attracted 
with the myriad counterfeits of love that 
people persistentiy pursue? Then you 
heard the message your Father sent 
‘through Raphael to you. Herein is ex- 
altation through picture enjoyment. 





las 





*“What is an equestrian statue?” asked the 
teacher. “A statue you ask questions about,” 
replied the boy.—Lditor. | 

If we are hoping to reform mankind, 
we must begin, not with adults whose 
habits and ideals are set, but with chil- 
dren whio are still plastic. We must be- 
gin with children in the home, the school, 
the street, the playground.—Charles W. 
Eliot. 











RY MURINE EYE REMED 

Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes an? 

cnadnunaieen EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 


* Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, my $1.00 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 


RemedyCo.,Chicago 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offcr to Readers of 
Norma! fastructor 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every local- 
ity the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC of New York will give free 
to our readers a complete course of in- 
struction for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Cello, Brass In- 
struments or Sight Singing. In return 
they simply ask that you recommend 
their institute to your friends after you 
learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learti 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photograplis and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very smail amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
postage and the necessery sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
which explains everything. It will con- 
vince you and cost you nothing. Address_ 
your letter or postal card to INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 340, New York, N.Y. 














| Ladies French Imported Gloves 


Chamois, Kid, Cape ; $ PER 
black, white, or 
other colors only s PAIR 
Also well-made 16-button Kid 
Gloves, colors black or white, only 
$2.00 per pair. Quality and work- 
manship guaranteed. 
OUR OFFER TO YOU—Send us your 
ogtes statizg size, color, and kind 
of gloves desired, together with 
money order, and gloves will be 
promptly forwarded, If not satis- 
factory or any cause return them 
and we wi!] refund your money. 
We have no dealers, Al] our business 
with our customers direct. You the 
dealer’s profit, thus making it possible ~ uy 
quality goods at lower prices than any other 
honse in the United States offers. Catalogue 
contains many bargains. Write for it. 


FRENCH GLOVE MFG. CO. 69 St. Nichols Ave., New York 


$1.50 STENCIL OUTFIT 50c 
fIAHE MONEY! BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 
© mtroduce our new 
line we send this new 
Stencil Outfit, 
stencils, 3 tubes, stencil 
Oil colors, 6 stencil 
holders, brush, New 
catalog and instructions. 
Allin strong box for Ee 

THE BELL CO., 1288 Weshingtea Aone? Desk WN. Y¥ 


10,000 MEN WANTED. 


FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. $80 month to commence, 
Annual vacations. Short bours. No “layoffs.” Com- 
mon education sufficient. Over 12,000 appointme.ate 
coming. Influence nnnecessary. Send postal immed- 
iately for free list of positious Open, with description. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dsy:i $101 Rochester, N. Y. 


wan”? Crochet Collars 
























reF REE Embroidery Book with each order. 
The HAND Embroidery, Dept. S, 67 Irving Place, N.Y. City. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is publishedonly during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he shouid give both the old andthe new address, 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription. For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
nless they orderthe magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
arages shouldbe paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
irect to the publishers and not to an agent, 


ND MONBY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
lutely p ney and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 10c 

i Xpress orders cost no more than post office 
rs. They can be procured atany express office and 
1em,. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
Do not send checks. 


NTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
1 ity, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
mecessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
— must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

agazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 


office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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UR readers will notice the liberal amount of advertising which appears in Noxmat 
Instructor. ‘There are some who, mistakenly, object to the presence of advertising, and 
increase their vbjections in proportion to its amount. We make no apologies for the ad- 

vertising in our pages; we are glad to have it there, and, for it, congratulate both ourselves 
and our readers, * Large advertising patronage is a pretty sure indication of circulation. Ad- 
vertisers do not pay out money for space in journals that people do not read—at least they do 
not do so for very long. It is because Norma Insrrucror has the largest circulation of any 
magazine of its class that it has this advertising patronage. Because the teachers read it, the 
advertisers use it. Another thing we wish to emphasize: No less reading is given because of 
the space occupied by advertising, but more, rather. We give so many pages of reading and 
add sufficient to accomodate the advertising. Most of our advertising pages have reading mat- 
ter, and the greater the number of these, the more additional reading. It is a well known 
proposition that without the income from advertising so large and valuable a magazine could 
not be furnished at present low rates of subscription. ‘Then advertising is of itself of interest 
and full of needed information. We had not intended to say so much on this subject—and we 
might say much more. We want our readers to appreciate that Norpat Insrrucror is the 
recognized leader in circulation; that a bulk of advertising is not against their interest, but in 
their favor; that it gives them a bigger, better and more useful magazine; that our advertisers 
are worthy of patronage, and that mention of Normat Insrrucror when writing to them is of 
mutual benefit. 
A Magazine for Primary Teachers 


Pximary P ans is prepared especially for primary teachers. It stands at the head among 
this class of magazines, It is of the size of Norma Instructor, and its price the same,—$1.00 
a year. To subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents year is 
made. Subscribers to Norma Instructor having primary pupils will find it to their advan- 
tage to have Primary Pians also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. 


Our School Souvenirs and Cards 


Many school terms will soon be closing and teachers will be presenting souvenirs or me- 
mentos to their pupils. We therefore call your attention to the School Souvenirs and 
Presentation Cards prepared by us for just such purpose. We have been making something of 
this kind for sixteen years or more, and thousands upon thousands of schools have used our 
Souvenirs. This does not mean that we have been making the same Souvenir for sixteen years, 
By no means. We have had many varying styles, giving something new and different each year, 
but all of them possessing the particularly popular feature of bearing the names of all the pupils 
as well as teacher and officers. This year, as usual, we are presenting new styles, and we think 
that our long experience and added facilities for work have enabled us to present something 
especially fine and attractive in our Sunshine Series and Morning Glory cards. We re- 
tain, of course, many of the styles of former years which have been so popular, and which many 
teachers will prefer. It gives an exceedingly fine line to select from. See page 59. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


Every teacher should familiarize herself with the Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers in the Insrrucror Lireratrure Serirs. They provide a great fund of choice 
material for all grades. Progressive schools everywhere are using them. It is a great incen- 
tive to interest to pluce in the hands of the pupil a new book frequently with just the story or 
other material you want. See full list elsewhere. 


Entertainment Books 


See the extended list of general entertainment book given on page 52. 
from our list and are principally those adapted for Spring and Summer months. 
are our LirrLe Pays anp Exercises, including many especially appropriate for these seasons. 
Then remember, that THe Years Entertainments provides suitable material for every month 
of the year. You should have the entire set, but if you want separate months or a group of 
them, you can get them as shown in advertisement on page 51. There is a special 
Spring-time program in March, Easter, Arbor Day and Bird Day in April, Memorial and 
Temperance programs in May, and Flag Day, June-time, and Miscellaneous programs in June. 


These are selected 
aideeisel 
On page 54 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma. Insrrucror, 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Boox, Every Day Prians, Tue Yrar’s Enrerrainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the ProGressive ‘Treacner for 
which we act as agents: 


Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 








Normal Instructor, one yeaT......... -ceeeeeeeceeeeeceee Any TWO of the foregoing to same address......... .. $1.60 
Primary Plans, one year........ eeneeetenees eeaeees Any THREE of the foregoing to same address......... . 2.20 
Every Dey Plans, postpaid... -s--., Loo ARY FOUR of the foregoing fo same address......... 20 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid. 1.00 Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
The Pathfinder, one year...............cceeeesecseeeeeceeeeees d Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year......... seresesereesee 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address............. 0 ......... 4.69 


Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such countries, as follows ; 
Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c ; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teaclier, 2cc. 
Foreign ; Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teachier, 30. 


Agents are desired to'represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, ete. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 
asareward. There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions, 


Ask for terms. 


The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 
vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. It lias ju-t edopted a new 
form and size, and is otherwise much improved. It is issued every week and in addition to covering the 
world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. TH PATHFINDER is 
almost as well known in the educational field as NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Its entire 
circulatiou of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combinations 
as listed above. 

*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. 
fined to the Southern field either in contents orcirculation. 


It is general in its scope and we can 
Itis in no sense con- 














2 NORMAJ, INSTRUCTOR 


4 Over 34,000 Positions Filled. 
29th Year. 
| We are now secking teachers for emer- 
/ ge ney vacane ies and for next year. Write 
26 East Jackson Boulevard - Chicago (,./,i!0f isi) Circular und Membership 
OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkley, Los Angeles) Form sent on application. 








(Formerly Edueators Exehange) 


Edmands Educators ee ~ guarantees to New England 


-achers who mention this ‘‘ad.”’ 


102 Tremont Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


»ACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Kstablished i899, B. W. Brixtnatt., Manager. Covers Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho. Montana, Alaska. 14th Year Book rree. 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


WE WANT xe ALIFIE D TEAC HE RS for every de partment of sc hoo] work throughout the entire 


"ROCKY IMT TEACHERS’ 


and Secure maaan” containing also the 
AGENCY 13545 GLENARM - DENVER COLO 




















laws of certification of teachers of all the 
Western states, sent free to members or sent 
postpaid for fifty cents. Registration fee one 
dollar, Write us now. 


WM. RUFFER, A. B., 
1917 Main Street 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, “Datias, Texas 


now in its 24th year, oldest and best known Agency in the South or West needsteachers for every 
department of educational work now, for emergency calls and for next session, Register early. 


Particulars free. J. L. Russell and J. W. Hirk, Mgrs. 
POSITIONS— -500 wae wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 


ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 
and place our teachers, Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D. »Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Manager, 














THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau—J. F. eee. 
Geo. T. Palmer. A\ll calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Se ares recommendations, tent teachers 


Compe 
in demand. ‘Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | (102.305. Bin cant’faoen Sie) 
Free Registration 205 CC. 7th STREET: 


oflicers. Direct recommendations, 
ALLENTOWN, PA* 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L, CREGO, Managers. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
L. Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal! Calls. 











WAN TED—Teachers who are Col- 
lege or Normal graduates, for all 
positions, west and southwest. 
Write us. 








Director, J. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS waited in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
coming school vear, 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, J, Were! Murray, Mar. 


Chautauqua Teachers Agency 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








Write us for particulars 





Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epitor’s Nore:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Anuie 


Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass, Mrs. 


Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 
If the « 
scope of the department, 


of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


The many interesting letters of the | 


recent days would make good reading 
just of themselves. 

One friend who writes. to ask about 
summer work at Chautauqua tells of her 
school work and adds a word about the 
Supervisor. She writes, ‘‘ Whencver he 
visits our rooms he always has something 
pleasant to say about our work. Ifa dull 
child is reciting he makes some encourag- 
ing remark.’’ 

Of this same supervisor another teacher 
once told me, ‘‘I never saw anything 
like the way he handles disgruntled 
parents! He hears all they have to say 
and acts as if they had a perfect right to 
the view they take, until they have said 
all they can say. Then he proceeds to 
show them the truth in such a friendly 
manner they can not help seeing what it 
all means, and he convinces them that 
their case is being dealt with in fair and 
interested fashion. They go away ac- 
quiescing in everything.”’ 

Another friend asks about the new 
‘*schoolroom pictures that are in colors 
and on canvas and from paintings.’’ The 
Brown-Rohertson Company of Chicago 
supply these ‘‘ Painting Proofs.’* I can 
not tell you much about them here but 
the catalogue would help you in many 
ways. This teacher is eager to give to 
her pupils true appreciation of literature 
and art while they are with her. She 
asks for titles of articles and these have 
been sent to her. You will all be inter- 
ested in the promised series by Henry 
Turner Bailey on art appreciation. The 
Chautanquan is to publish the series. 

Frequent inauiries come to the depart- 
ment concerning articles which were pub- 
lished in some of the home magazines 
‘*telling how to make things with boys 
and girls and giving ideas for entertain- 





“No Position, No Fee.” 
The Colorado Teachers Agency -— Dick, Ex. State Supt. Manager. 
Room 913—First Nat’! Bank Building, Denver, Colo- EXPERIENCE “RY US, 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS a, ee | 


CALLS FOR TEACHERS ARE MAINLY *>ROM THE NORTH AND WEST 











Central Teachers’ Agency We need normal school and college — for grade and 
20 E. Gay St:, Columbus, Ohio. high school positions, Send for blanks. Get our “Hints 


Est. 1899. E. C. ROGERS, Manager. to Teachers about Applying for Positions.” Price 10c. 
amend sg secured good positions last year 


WE NEED TEACHERS 
through us, Openings the year round, Teach- 


ers personally recommended, Eleventh successful year under same management. Write for FREE 


bulletin, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Lexington, Kentucky. 


TEACHERS?’ « Madison, Wis. | 
THE PARKER AGENCY ° Secor: Wash. | 


THE USUAL WK, LMENT FEE NOT REQUIRED 


TEACHER binesa mild climate with good wages, write 


Priest, Daggy and Bras, Inc. 208, 209, 210, Arcade-Annex, Seattle, Wash. | 
UNCLE SAM WANTS RAILROAD MAIL CLERKS 


First examination since recent 
This may be the 
Proposed legis- 
Examinations 














for all departments of School and College work. 











TENTH 
_YEAR. 

















If you wish to locate in a State that com- | 


| 








Young men from 18 to35in big demand now, 
changes—first for 18 months, Formerly held every six months. 
last examination—the last chance to get in the R. M. S. direct, 
lation will fill these positions by transfer from the large post offices. 
to be heldin every state. Not a moment to lose. 

The big Spring examinations for thousands of other positions will be held soon 
Full particulars as to all positions, salaries, dates and places of examinatiofis 
Write today. 


44-70 Jenifer Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Bennett Medical College 


(Forty-Fourth Year) 
Medical Dep’t Loyola University 


Summer Semester 1912 
/Commences June 7 , ending September 20. 


Of Interest to Principals and 
School Teachers 


and one year of Resident work, secures two- An excellent opportunity i is afforded through the 
year Diploma, Strong courses under inspir- Medium of the ‘‘Sunimer Course’ for School Teach- 
. 4 i affiliati ith large New || C'S and Prncipals who are occupied during the 
ing teachers and amlation w Bee: | Winter Months to avail themselves of a medical 
York Art School, offer unusual opportunities. J | equeation. 
For announcement of courses, address Our “Self Supporting Plan” will interest you. 
MISS SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar Address for catalog and full paxticnlars, 
2237 Broadway, New York Bennett Medical College 
1358-1362 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


aleo, 
sent free with sample questions, etc, 


N tioral Correspondence Institute, 





NON-RESIDENT COURSES 
IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Henry Turner Bailey, Director 
These courses have been established by 
The Prang Company in the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art (Mr. Frank A. Par- 
sons, Director), which gives full credit for 
work done, One year of Non-Resident work, 

















| cinating.*’ 


| trated and young readers learn the 


| is one of the best. 


ments.’’ The Delineator and Woman's 
Home Companion published such papers 


and these have been collected into a 
book. Other suggestions have been 


added and the book is, to every girl (or 
boy, either) who sees it, ‘‘ perfectly fas- 
It is published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, N. Y. The Beard books 
tor boys and girls are practical as well as 
| delightful. They are profusely illus- 
““just 
how’’ of the various pote ci 
Probably, for a desk book, to use and 
loan, ‘‘ What a Girl can Make and Do’’ 
A teacher who owns 
it is sure to be able to gain a hold on her 
girls of all ages. 

Many friends write of their ‘‘ Magazine 
Fridays’’ and the interest that has been 
shown by parents. Recent Normal In- 
structor ‘‘ Letters’? have old of a delight- 
ful result of her eftort to have home and 
school brought into closer touch through 
the magazine resume. She says, ‘‘ Most 
of the mothers who came were of the 
hard-working class who were eager to 
listen and enjoy but from whom we could 
not expect especial help. We loved to 
welcome them, of course. And two of 


the most cultured women of our little ; 





Robert Morris Won Our Independence 
as Alexander Hamilton stated, “By Introducing order 
into OUR FINANCES”. Lifeof Robert Morris, 2 for 
0c, Wm. H. Gibbs, Publisher, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Evangeline 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Vision of Sir Launfal 

Enoch Arden 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

King of the Golden River 

and a hundred other of the classics 

needed in schools are to be had in the 

Five Cent Books 

of The Instructor Literature Series. 

See the full list on other page 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPARY, |. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


uestions relate to matters outside the 
as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 


March 1912 


Manual Training, Ap- 
ied Art, Domestic 
cience and Art, 


SUMMER 
COUR SES -snpine eowing. oc 


Normal, general and trade classes. Technical train- 
ing for ‘progressive teachers. Lake resort, inex pens- 
ive, superior advantages. Credit towards diploma. 
Jnne 24th to August 16th, Tuition $26.00 per term. 
Good board $4 to $6 per week. 


Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 


Teachers, Attention 


| 





Not one person in thousands knows how to 
address letters to President, Prelates, Boards, 
Officers or how to use Honorable, Esquire and 
other titles. Wonderful, exhaustive book of 
titles and addresses tells all. Send stamp for 
booklet. 


Crown Publishing Co., Fruitvale, Calif. 


| No Previ K - 
Be a Draftsman ‘ouhs*Noeeneo™ 
Make $125 — $150 Monthly 

Great opportunity for ambitious 
men, All branches quickly taught 
by expert draftsmen. Books and 
tools free. Write for catalogue. 


COLUMBIA COR. SCHOOL 
265 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


Commencement Invitations 
High School Diplomas - 


Our 1912 line is now ready and samples 
will be mailed, postpaid, upon request. 


The Educational Supply Co. 


Box 329 Painesville, Ohio 


School Supplies 


Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 
Weaving Materials, Kindergarten 
Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 
Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Learn Shorthand by Mail 


SIMPLIS SYSTEM 
learned in your leis- 


Civ“ ure time, enablin 


you to take notes o 


— 4 
your lectures, mark 


papers and shorten your work. Make your spare 
moments yield an income. Detailed information 
free. HE CHURCHILL INSTITUTE, 

77 Powers Theater Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Complete Scholarship 


ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™ ) 


‘We mean just what we say. We are de- 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
the wonderful success of our exclusive 
methods. If you love the beautiful, we 
Be to teach you Art, You learn 
d at home, by mail and in yourspare 
4 time. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 
— sumored as ere used inthe — 
ate lierso aris RIT oO 0. u- 
yo illustrated Prospectus full explanation of we rete 

» Remember thigoffer is limited toafewineach' lity whoanswer at 
pe "$0 write today. 










































8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
|| 50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














CHENEY’S QUESTION BOOK 
Advanced Lessons in Geography. 


WORK FOR FINAL. FINAL YEAR. 
COMPREHENSIVE—INTERESTING—THOROUGH 
Used and] E poteennt by Prominent Educators 
e Book that can Enthuse a Geography Class 
15th Eattion. Single Copy 25c. 


Address 
M. G. CHENEY, Publisher, Franklinville, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


$ fopues Operettas, Musical Pieces, Piaget Plas, 
PLA YS ice d Songs, P: gs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Butertelapsents for 
all, Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Suitable for all ages and Large 

ren tay Free. ~~ T should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Pept. 68, 



























Chicago 














DEGREE COURSES in Professional Pedagogy. 
Resident and Non-resident. Write for Home-Study 
Bulletin. ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 
to Equip Themselves to Te 


Public School Special Subjects 

New Term opens yt 1,1911 .Ono-seee commenig Music. 
eowina, Domest ic Art, Domestic Science, noes 
Training, Manual Training. Wer meses specia ty of 
training students to teach Poa bran es in Bt 
pam Pa we information, cine 


THOMAS NORMAL TRABNING SCHOOL, 2500. 6 aden Detrich. 
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March 1912 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency | 


C. J. Albert, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our 
booklet ‘*Teaching as a Business’’ carefuily re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side 
of your profession. Sent free. 


Spokane, Washington. 
Boise, Idaho 
POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


The Teachers Exchange 


of Boston 120 Boyiston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TuTORS and SCHOOLS 


Erie, Pa. 


Western Offices } 











Erie Teacher’s Bureau, 


Recommends Only 
We have filled the following positions within the last few months: 
Head of History department, Collece, $20.0; Greek and French, Normal 
School, $1400; History, High School, $1600, German, lady, $1100; Head of 
History department, College, $1600; Head ot Modern Language Department, 
$1200; Commercial $1200 ; Supervisor of Grades, lady, $1800. 





TEACHERS 
AGENC Y 


THE 


— BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


CHICAGO 








‘Mid-Continent Teachers Agency 


The season of 1912 is opening with brighter 
prospects than ever before, and we can use many 
teachers of all kinds for service in the Centra] 
and Western States. We have no enrollment fee, 
and our terms are very liberal. A postal card 
will bring our booklet and blanks. 








J. E, BOYD, Manager, 
720 Stewart Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 
DRI if Send 3 SILVER 
for BEST set of DRILL 
CARDS for teaching 
the 45 Combinations in 
and Multiplication, ever Published. 
J. L. ENGLE, ‘“‘The Map Man,” 
Room 202-P. 0. Block Beaver, Penna. 
Get your recommendations duplicated exactly 
like typewriting; All Originals; Perfect Work. 
Do not send recommendations poorly dupli- 


DIMES (30 Cents) 
CARDS 
Addition, Subtraction 
Recommendations 
cated, it injures your chance of election. 


Get Samples and Priees 


Northwestern Duplicating Co. 
Storm Lake, lowa. ‘ 
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town came also and were so pleased with 
this work that they have promised to 
have ten of the standard magazines sent 
to the school, to be opened and looked 
over first by the teacher and pupils and 
to be kept for one week. After that they 
go to the homes of these two women, 
(who subscribe for them at club rates.) 
When the periodicals have been read in 
the homes, they are to be returned to us 
to keep. If we wish to make immediate 
use of any article or set of illustrations 
we retain it, simply stating the plan for 
use. Isn't ee too good to be true?’’ 
The pupils will always remember this 
privilege and all are sure to find it most | 
helpful and stimulating. 
I have still some of the ‘‘story-telling 


The Thurston 
pictures’’ which five two-cent stamps will Teachers Agency 
bring you. They are large pictures and | 


Te eeaeng tne Niged i wa,,,@00d Teachers Placed in Every State in the Union 


them. If any one is dissatisfied, I want | 
to know of it. The letters sent may eanG We have been doing this for Twenty-One Years 
Not a Free Registration Agency 


tain a question concerning school matters. Albany Teachers’ Agency 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
The department aims to be truly help- HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor. VINCENT B. FISK, Manager. 


ful. | 
WANTED-==-Third and Fourth Grade Teacher---$950 


| Begin in March. Must be Normal graduate, or better, with ample successful experience, between 
25 and 35 years of age. Permanent positionina first-cl ass State Normal. Write, sending photo- 
graph at once. No preliminary fee. No obligation unless you accept position, 


B. F. CLARK, 415-416 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


—R, L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(21th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 
9 
Burlington Teachers Agency, Burlington, Vt. 
| ‘For Northern New Englan FREE REGISTRATION FOR SPRING TERM. IF you WANT 


* A POSITION REGISTER NOW FOR WE CAN HELP YOU, 
‘WANTED: e—TEACHERS for all grades of work at HIGH SALARIES, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Co., I. L. Miller, Mgr, Bowling Green, Ky. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO. STEINWAY HALL 2ist YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH PEYTON BLOCK 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, aud schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for. primary and grammar grade teachers. VM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We want 200 grade 
teachers, and 100 Principals, Write either office for blank and booklet. 








70 Fifth Avenue 

















Finds positions for teachers (, Finds teachers 
for positions @ Personally recommends teachers 
@ Established seventeen years. 

ANNA M. THURSTON, Megr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















Yours most trvly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*Germany’s Foreign Trade,’’ by James 
Davenport Whelpley, February Century. 
Nine illustrations. ‘‘Her present posi- 
tion a marvel of the age,’’ the industrial 
life of Germany depicted ; well regulated ; 
only one country (Great Britain) a greater | 
factor in international trade; some very | 
interesting figures given; growth of Ger- | 
man industry not preventing other coun- 
tries; etc. 

There is a seven-page discussion of the 
Anti-Trust Law in this number which 














many teachers will want. The author is A 
George W, Wickersiam, ihe Atoruey- pacino | COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
: ur “placing service” is unique in © educational fiel¢ e do not send you printed noti- 
General of he United States. Older AGENCY fication blanks telling you to “go after’ vacancies, or rumored vacancies. We write up and 
pupils can be helped to profitable discus- FOR sonalite, senkandaiantanmedonen tel Fog ny mp pe Wr 
sonality, credentials and experience is costs us money, bu places sitio 
sion by using this paper. TEACHERS | you desire. Se nd for bookle my Business Men's Clearing House, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Denver, Colo, 








The frontispiece of February Harper’s 
will be appreciated as a sclioo room pic- , (( ~\\ 


To Aspiring Teachers 


screen. (By the way, have you used tlie 
narrow brass-edge frame-borders yet? 
They come about the width of passe- 
The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 














; }s Home-Made Pennants 5 


‘ Save 1's by merely sewing on | 
the letters. IT furnish the felt 
already cut, supply the ribbon | 
streamers, and shap? the let- 
tersfor you. Anyon who can 
run a machine, can produce the 
finished product at home. 6 
semi-finished pennants, any 
reasonable design, ior $3, The 
same already mad up, $4.50. 
Size, 12x36 inches, postpaid. | | 
“Pennant Parties’? have the | | 
bulge today. Make money for 
your school by finishing and 
selling * COLLEGIAN ” Pen- 
nants. Mail-Orderonly., Free 
booklet. Souvenir pennant of 
Little Rock, 10 cents. Address, 


Perry I. Allen, The Pennant Promoter 
2003 Izard Strect, Little Rock, Ark., U.S.A, 
CATALOG Ay 


ef SS PINS #3" 


OUSE GO, Ne NORTH MH ATTLEBO RON 
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Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School College&Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 





Artistic Medal & k Badge Co, | 
ot ses 83 Nassau St, N. 
Gliver 50 Send for Catalogue 





~ Descriptive catalog with attractive prices (NH S\ 
mailed free upon request. Either style Of \geussaaaems 
pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, | 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 NO . 
each; $2.50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; each; $1.00doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 653, ROCHESTER, Ne Yo | 





| full-page half-tone plate of the wreck of 


| Barrens’’ 
| be glad to have the February Harper’s 


| the future alluring ; 


| equipment of nations, 


| Manuscript’’ reads like a romance. Teach- 


| ‘*The monastery on Mount Sinai ;’’ the 
| valuable Greek manuscripts found in a 


partout binding and cost a few cents a 

foot.) The picture referred to illustrates 

astory. A beautiful landscape; a boy 

and a dog lying under a_ black-walnut 

tree. 

‘*Life Savers of the Goodwin Sands,”’ 

by Walter Wood, tells of heroism it is 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample 

copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 

pictures. This is an unusally helpful 


good to read of. February Harper’s, 
geographical article. ‘‘The promise of CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


page 356. Seven fine pictures besides a 
will beckon people J) 


of pine barrens; no worldly prosperity \. = 
can obliterate charm and goodness.’’ 


the ‘‘Indian Chief.’’ ‘‘The Goodwins 
are formed by the strong run of the tide 
down the North Sea and tlie tide up the 
Strait of Dover, the two meeting off the 
Kentish coast and sweeping vast quanti- 
ties of sand in a whirl] pool shoal ;’’ once, 
nothing to warn; thrilling tales. 
When we tell pupils about the ‘‘Pine 
of the southern states, we shall 


paper by Maude Radford Warren. Niue 




















‘‘TIeralds of Peace’’ is the title of a 
very readable article in January Hamp- 
ton-Columbian Magazine, by T. R. Mac- 
Mechien and Carl Dienstbach, authors of 
‘“‘The Aerial Battleship.’’ There are 
fourteen pictures besides the frontispiece. 
Germany’s complete mastery of the air; 
Count Zeppelin; certainty of aerial fire ; 
war will become too awful. Most inter- | 
esting facts concerning present military 


Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


GC. Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





‘*How Tischendorf found the Sinaitic 











ers and pupils will enjoy it and find 
valuable help in it, whatever their relig- 
ious beliefs. Lhe author is Professor 
Rene Gregory, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 


AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitary.) 
construction and design. Made in 3 styles. 


Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and 








rubbish basket; the story of the find and 
its publication. Sunday School Times | 
(Philadelphia), Feb. 4. 


| 


chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 
| 


And on thie | | School 


WRITE seoxers7 "> TO-DAY 





OTHER ~ 


WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


AND 227 








Blackboards and Supplies: 


@ | 
Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 Ja 
A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom. 


LOR So 1 
\ f “4 reg. 
Aad, | Keies, American Seating Company fo 
O55 ( || Boston th Sow Werk enton 
~ DESIGNS MADE BY Philadelphia ng At 
Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. —— 


A 
> 
PY, be By. 
a 


' K.SAREIELD/ Re\ 
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Send today for Free Samples of 
our Close of School Souvenirs 


a | Beautiful in design, elabo- 
| 
i 


Teacher 





rately finished and carry a 
value in the estimation of 
the pupils which cannot be 
had by ordinary gift cards ; 
j inexpensive, and being 
printed to order for each 
j school makes them valuable 
| from a historical stand point. 
, 
J 
q 


OUR SOUVENIRS are 
made up with @& folder and 

2 inserts, united with a silk 
tassel, made from the best 
stock manutactured, Cover 
design is Steel Die Embossed 
and finished by hand in 

) beautiful tints of water col- 
ors, On the inserts is 
printed a farewell greeting 
H 
a 





signed, *‘Your Teacher,” also 
an appropriate close of 
school poem illustrated with 
pen drawings. The body of 
folder is printed in a sepia 
tone and the stock, photo- 
graph and water colors are 
all tinted into a beautiful 
blend. 


WE PRINT TO YOUR 
ORDER Name of School, 
District Number, Township, 
County, State, Teacher's 
Name, Names of School Of- 
ficers, and Names of Pupils. 


PHOTOGRAPH in sepia 
tone attached to cither style 
at small additional cost. 
Send any size photo, group 
or post card, No. limit on guarantee. Your photo will be returned securely wrapped. Size 
of photo in No. 1 and 3 14%4x2k inches. No, 2, oval cut, 1x 1}¢ inches, 

YOUR SOUVENIRS COME ASSEMBLED ready to hand to your pupils, packed in a 
mailing box. Our fifteen years’ experience in the souvenir business should give you confidence in 
placing your order with us in the matter ot A-No, 1 goods and a speedy delivery. We print souve- 
nirs only. 

OUR NO. 1 SOUVENIR is one of the most elab- 
orate and the largest size that has ever been placed 
on the market, The demand for a larger souvenir 
has been demonstrated to us in our Christmas trade—s0% 
of our orders were for the larger No. 1 souvenir, and not 
a single complaint did we have from any of our cus- 
tomers ordering same. Our No, 3 and No.1 souvenir are 
exactly the same in design, excepting in size. 


No. 1—12-Page Booklet—size 544x744 inches. 








| 
| 
| 








First 10, $1.00; additional ones...........+000 oooee dc each 
With Photo, 10 for $1.25; additional ones.......... 8c each j 
No, 2—12-Page Booklet—3'4 x 5'4 inches, Oval Photo. f¥ 


35 or less, 5c each; additional ones................ 4c each 
With Photo, 35 or less, 6c each; additional ones...5¢c each 


No. 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet—3*4 x 594 inches, 





35 or less, 6c each; additional ones,......... ooecee SC each 
With Photo, 7c each; additional ones...... covcceec0C CACR 
PREMIUMS: BO Wg 
P Wenith may srekae, hut Wiedent g 


No, 1—Portraits of Presidents—Sepia Litho. Print, 17x22 wee mustby sought eon 
nehes. Send 2c for postage. 

No, 2—25 Gold Embossed Initials—any letter, gummed. 
Send 2c for postage. 


The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, O. 
Box N. W. E. Siebert, Proprietor. 























TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


~@FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to dothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....—_<“ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag button. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. Aft: you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
‘The Lawton Duplicator 














Simple to operate; 
nothing to get out of 
order. 150 copies can 
be made in 20 minutes 
from one original. 
Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog C on request. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 

DUPLICATOR €0. 
43 Murray St, N.Y. City, 









PENCILS "22 
BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 














issue of January 6 was also given a short 
sketch of ‘‘Egypt’s Great Treasure.’’ 
Professor M. G. Kyle, D. D., LL. D. 
The director of the valuable Coptic 


hang By was announced by Prof. Hy- 
vernat of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. ‘‘The 


manuscripts have been secured by J. 
Pierpont Morgan and are in his great 
library in New York.’? There are elab- 
orately decorated bindings; beautiful 
illuminations. Text-lives; portions of 
the Scriptures. 








the writing of ‘‘ America the Beautiful,’’ 
the comments on its perfection as poetry, 
etc. Marion Pelton Guild has written 
such a sketch as can be read in class, 
| January Chautauquan. The poem of 
Katherine Lee Bates is also given in full. 
‘‘Bolivia is fourth in size among the 
South American republics;’’ ‘‘the high- 
est inhabited land on the face of the 
| earth ;'’ ‘‘Indians of this belt are most 
artistic leather wc kers in world-beauti- 
fui ponchos of native silk eagerly 
sought ;’* marvelous wealth of Bolivia; 
interesting material of Uruguay and 
Paraguay. A map and twenty-two fine 
pictures accompany the text, which is 
given in the January Chautauquan, Harry 
Weston VanDyke. 
| Montevideo is, of itself, ‘‘a find’’ for use 
| when studying South America. 
The friends who read the first article 
| by W. D. Hulbert on Alaska will want 
to read the account of the ’’bringing the 
; cecal to the sea,’’ January 20 Outlook. 


bodied in the text. 


The cover-page design of February St. 


| Nicholas will please the iittle people. 
| ‘* Not at home for forty days to anybody’’ 


hog’s door. 
too—has a story. 


You will be glad to have an account of | 


The description of | 








| Very much of useful geography is em- | 


is the word placarded on Mr. Ground- | 
It’s a valentine picture, | 
Inside the covers will | 


be found other story-pictures,—one of a | 


| ride in Japan, and another, a sled-and- 
| skates picture, in the advertising section. 
Perhaps some pupil will liave in his 
home a plate, or other souvenir, made of 
| slag. The mining cities often have such 
on sale. Slag is described on page 371. 
The article on the uses of cement is vai- 
uable and contains suggestions for ex- 
periments. Ten pictures. On page 355 
isan interesting picture for the language- 
chart. ‘‘Two Ways’’ is a bit of verse 
you will read at the morning: talk period. 
You are sure to want the auecdotes of 
| Correggio and the full-page ‘‘Holy 
| Night,’’? also the other smaller pictures 
from Correggio paintings. And, of course, 
you will be glad that the Sistine Ma- 
dcnna is also given (full-page, with 
| sketch and othe: reproductions ot Raphael 
| paintings. This is an especialy destrable 
school-room article. It is the fifth paper 
| in the series by Charles L. Barstow and 
| it tells the stories and gives the pictures 
| which no scholar fails to know, however 
| limited his course in art. 

“‘The Turtle who Couldn't Stop Taik- 

| ing’’ is one of the Jataka tales of this’St. 
Nicholas. 

Thirteen pictures and a relief-map 
| illustrate the Farnham Bishop account of 
| Panama and the great canal. This can 
be read in class, in part or as a whole, it 
can be assigned as a basis for a talk on 
Panama. 


The talks on astronomical topics of 
Guide to Nature under the caption ‘‘The 
Heavens’’ promise to be valuable, In 
a recent one, Prof. S. A. Mitchell of 
Columbia University says, ‘‘At this sea- 
son of the year the most beautifui por- 
tion of the whole heavens is held up in 
the evening sky for our inspection.’’ 
The location of the principal stars and 
constellations is unusually clearly given 
in this two-column attractive word. Just 
right to clip and preserve. 


The cover-page of February American 
Boy gives pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln, with celebrated quotations be- 
neath. There isa J. L. Harbour story of 
‘*The Boyhood of George Washington.’’ 
This is concise and useful. Boys will 
like to be asked to look it up for you. 
Ask also for the bit on page 23 about 
‘‘States that are up in the air’’ and the 





The DESIGN for our flag 


« Stars and Stripes” 


was selected ng Motes Morris, the Financier, from 
Washington's Book Plate a copy of which is given in 
our summary of his Life, 2 for 10c. 


Wm, H. Gibbs, Publisher, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
sc OLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added aftereach examination. , 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school. in N, Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 copies sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithn-etic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

4th Yr.tng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each‘post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


aa Let us send you a dozen or more of each 


kind for your school. Youcan return any 
not wanted and rem‘t for the others when 


disposed of. They w‘il cost your pupils only 
about 18c each an. they are worth more 


than this to any one studying these subjects. 


Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books. 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number gold seems to prove our claim, 


W.Hazleton Smith, 17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 





























How to Teach Drawing. 


This book ie =the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What ic have pupils do. What questions co 
ask. Woaat answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with mode's which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. ‘he book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

“ae We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year, They are arranved for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 344x644 inches. 
Price 10¢ per dozen hat 2c. Send l0c for sample 
doz. and address, - HAZLETON SMITH 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y — 


SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 


By Euizasetu Merrick Kyirp, B. S, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GE APHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
; 50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3+. x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work, f 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they witli give you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are jist 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
Towa. Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 








Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘This is a new book covering the whole subject of 
color as uired by the teachers’ examinations and 
having questions at the bottom of each page. It also 
contains suggestions and devices for teaching colors. 


COLOR 
vp, Seat, Bee WP REL PON sat 


A 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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word about ‘‘ Weather’’ at the bottom of 


CRAYONS | page 27. The paragraph third from the 


last should be read in class and the rest 
FOR EVERY USE ‘*stated in own words.’’ 


“‘The Review in Washington in 1865’’ 
is an interesting picture to use with 
classes. February World’s Work. The 
eleven pictures in the same number which 
illustrates the story of the trip of Rodgers 
across the country will attract the~- boys. 
It was wonderful flying. 

The more we .know about Alaska the 
better. Seven pictures and a map are 
given with the useful paper by Carring- 
ton Weems, page 422. And the teacher 
herself will want to read with thought 
the paper ‘‘Our Immigrants’* by E. Dana 
Durand, Director of the Census. Four- 
teen pictures and a table that is useful to 
keep for reference. 












































































Four frll-page pictures, two of these 
in color, are used with ‘‘The New Cattle 
| Country’? by F. Warner Robinson, Feb- 











Send for samples of full line. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., | ruary Scribner’s. There are othersmaller 
pictures, all drawings by W. Herbert 

81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. Dunton. ‘‘South of the Rio Grande in 
Mexico;’’ Mexico specially suited by 





nature for the breeding of live stock. 
‘*The New Washington’? ky Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, with illustrations from 
photograplis and from drawings by E. C. 
Peixotto, is needed for use in classes. 
Great transformations; plans, should be 
‘‘the handsomest city in the world.’’ 
| February Scribner's. In the same num- 
| ber is a full-page picture, of Cuzco, the 
sacred city of the Incas. Fascinating 
selection of books for supplementalread- §j | 2ccount of a visit to the capital of Peru 
ing and for the school library. by S. S. Howland. Twelve other pic- 
A selection from our “Instructor Series of tures. 
Five-Cent Classics’’—nearly a hundred titles, | 
classified and graded, will brighten up your school 


library and furnish new reading for the pupils. 
In higher priced bindings we have such 












Supplementary Reaaing 
Our Catalog No. 33 lists a splendid 


The cover-page illustration of February 
American Mayazine is a Lincoln picture 


titles as “Little Bear,” “Hawkeye.” “The Man J | in colors. The description is given be- 
Without a Country"* ‘and so many more that we neath the frontispiece. There is a story, 
8 ee |‘‘The Bust of Lincoln,’’ most inspiring. 


We supply iat all the Supplementary 


Readers published, at the publishers’ whole- 


sale prices. As a sea-fighter during the Civil War 

The older students will appreciate ‘‘ The and in the far East, Admiral Schley met 
bee agent oer gas ge omg on Agee pec ag with many adventures. The whole story 
oan. Detect puna tnaty vache loves ots Catsies of the man who crowned his career as 











and Fillo for Catalog No. 33 today—it's Free. | mance, Febreary Conropolitas, “Aa | PREPAID Largest importers of certain materials in America. 
HALL & McCREARY. miral Schiey's Own Story.’’ Drawings | ARTISTS’ Highest quality. Prices include delivery. Catalog FREE. 
434-436 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Minois. J by J. Duncan Gleason. | SUPPLIES SCHOOL:OF APPLIED ART, DEPT. 20, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








The frontispiece of February Suburban | 
Life will be enjoyed by the pupils as a 


Seuwr. AT —_— decorative feature There are several 
most successfulatbarexamination. | Other pictures that can be used, some in 
Wyte today for Provvenakeyur | the advertising section. And the boys’ 
- home a university. Leadinghome- | and girls should be asked always to note 
stay av cout prepared by | the suggestions in the ‘‘Work for the ver a al 
deans and professors from the big» Monti’? department and bring some word | 


























law colleges—Parvard, Chicago 
| Wiseonsin, Michigan, Iilinois,lowa, | to the class. 


1so business 1 tontaiuhiaiaiiceaditidiiinaas | . 
We cunrante soca faeen genset conhaate failing to pase any bar exam. Pia | For Teachers of All Grades 
ake ree pms Go To Mecca mums wun) ~*~ By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc 
Although one of the most inaccessible SSO TIM NUMBERS id pnt : 7 ie niger domed 
cities on earth, Mecca each year has vis- Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
DRAWING BOOKS itors in such numbers that it must be. Editors of Normal Instructor. 


ranked in this particular with London 











Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the " ss 
> Most Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best J | and New York. Even the world’s me- THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
for all Grades. tropolis on the Thames can boast no such AND USEFUL SET OF 


Write for Introductory Prices. cosmopolitan character as is imparted to 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., this mysterious city in the wilderness ol 


Nashville, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Arabia by the myriads of pilgrims who, 
, at the cost of incredible pains, annually 


BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 

















crowd intoits confines. This city is the | WINS Bi Sis cscs: cccstcctcscsagacs Autumn Plans 
PLAN myrresent de oldest place of resort in existence, yet of Volume Me... ecccccsseeee Winter Plans 
‘atalogue o ousen a 1€ millions who nave visite no NO Spring Plans 


samen CRENCH, ee W. seth St., << a score of Christians are known to have | 


“Buy SCHOOL<SUPPLIES — 





Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth bound volume-—-$1.50 





come out alive. No flag of citizenship 
would save a man’s life were he known 
to be a Christian within the sacred pre- 








These books contain practical, usable mater- 








| cincts of the city where the Prophet him- 

AT WHOLESALE PRICES | self decreed that no unbeliever should ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are 

AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT | set foot. Music Art—Nature Study—Literature—Stories of Industry and History 

; | Of the two hundred and twenty-five Goure- Storiee—ttelpe in braving -Catentors and Blockboard Drawinges 
Report Cards million Moslems in the worid, oniy fif- Busy Work—Etc,—Ete. 

1, 4 Or 10 months, per 100 25c, postage 5¢ teen and a half million live under the They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
U. S. Wool Bunting Flags Fay xa Forme a or + ipa paige and suggestions. They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
6X3 Fteecseee $1.75 Postage 14¢ edge the Su tan o ea Aes their which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
8x4 Ftecesce. 2.45 Postage 20c caliph, the successor of the Prophet. As lier in inspiration and a great saver of time. Each number is complete in 
Class Recitation Records Mohammed shrewdly foresaw, the Mecca itself and adopted to the season indicated. 


pilgrimage binds togetler his disciples 


into a unity which could be effected in ‘Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 


Each isc, Postage 3 cents 












































. er, convenient size. 
Globes no other way. ‘‘ Mecca,’’ says Dr. Samuel pap far - - E ry , 
+ pode ge al Stand Globe...... S40 M. Zwemer, of Arabia, ‘‘las become the Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superinteudent. 
, religious capital and the center of uni- Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. . Complete in one Cl cloth b bound volume, { $l 50° 
Maps 1 pil ima e for one-seventh of the 
versal pilgrimage fo 1 
Set of 8 Maps. Fp. - human race.’’—W. 7. Ellis, in Harber’s COMBINATION PRICES 
rollersin fine hardwood case $10.00. . id Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr. 1.60 
jor November. Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr.... 1.60 
ee Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book.. +» 1.60 
), . Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments sees 1.60 
oA TALOG- ak ON REQUEST Four things come not back—the Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, L yl. ...ccccccceeccccceeseuaevnse 1.60 
4 WHOLESALE spoken word, the sped arrow, the past For any Three Publications renner ry ny ondve 38, $2.20; for any Four, $2.80; for any 
CES Y EVERYTHING life, the neglected opportunity.—Haz/itt. The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the above combinations 
FOR 7 + in ag 0 f E Day Pl is set out with the distinct derstand! that if 
> Jf yy, 4 that every set of Every Day Plans out w 1¢€ distinct unde: nding tha 
£ 1 of, f | THE LIBRARY OF CONGK ESS 4+] Remember th arued nd ths 7 4. 
y, A {f. ZZ Vin “Md Led Po. asebneed "ha , den Of the not entirely satisfactory, they may be ret and money be refunde 





















RF ey way #0600." Summary of hi F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, e DANSVILLE, N. Y 
Life, 2for 10c, Wm. H, Gibbs, Pub, Niagara Falls. N. Y 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs for Close of School 





The finest in the market. Send 2¢ stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion 





the past six years. 


Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes “I have ord2red my souvenirs of you each year for 
Each order has been filled satisfactc ‘y.” We can please you equally as well. 

















teed to be first class and will not fade. 


for twelve years, 


in colors and gold 
irs we have seen stands out so strong that i- 
case with our No, to. 
being embossed in plain white gives the photo a very fine effect. 
The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in 
and we iim: ugine it would be itapossible to improve it. 
The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled “Opportunity.’ 
(This poem we used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have dowidea 
vu will be more than pleased with it we are sure. 


as shown here 


to use it againthisyeor.) Y: 
We print for you on the inside the names of School, 
School Board, Teacher and Scholars, which matter you must send us w hen you order, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. 
you must send us your photo and we wil! make a small photo for each souvenir. 
you want the best results send us a good clear photo—one that i 
Size of Photos, 14% x 2! 
Price list Postpaid. 12 or less without photo Ze. Additional ones 5c each. 12 or less with photo 90c. 
ones 6c each. Transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 


The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest 
thing in the line of School Souvenirs you have ever seen. we mean every word we say. 

We have published meny fine souvenirs durisg our twelve years in business, but our new 
design is .he tinest and most eiaborate of them 
the same low price we have been charging heretoxore. 
The Scuuvenir is 34x 5 inches and contain: twelv- pages including the cover and is printed 
just enough color to make chem look well. 
makes them look cheap. 
*s Souvenir is the very best—the design around the photo 


all. 


The embossing on * 


not too small. 
4 inches. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded, 


Seibert Printing Co. The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm. Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 











ind the beauty of it is, 


We can copy a large or small photo or from a group, but if 
Your photo will be returned uninjured, 


We pay the postage. 
That’s the way 


we are selling them at 
The coloring on most of the Souven- 
You will find this is not the 


It is tied with a fine silk tassel just 
he country 


District No., Township, County, State, 


If photo souvenirs are wanted 


Photos are guaran- 


Additional 


we have been doing business 











Photographs Reproduced 


The question of supplying a considerable number at 
comparatively small cost is solved by our process of 
reproducing any number that may be desired 
from any photograph you may wish to use. 


UP-TO-DATE MOUNTS | 


. The above illustration shows the front or cover de- 
sign, of one of our new folder mounts with same 
form open in back ground, These mounts are very 
popular as the photo is not pasted on but inserted. 


Our Art Department has reproduced posteemehs 
for more thaa one hundred thousand customers. 
guarantee reproductions to be as_ good as the 
photograph which you send, and return the 
original in as good condition as when received, 


PRICES 


Folder Mounts, 2°(x67 inches, with oval photo 
inserted 1},x2', inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 

Folder Mounts, 3% x9 inches, with photo in- 
serted 24, x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder Mounts. 


We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Full 
information, price list, etc. On request, 

Note. Many of our customers order a small num- 
ber of photographs from local photographers, send 
one tous and get any number desired at less than 
half price, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 


We make a specialty of making Photographic 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 
ortilm. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed. We have exceptional facilities 
for developing films, and doing printing from them. 
Thousands of reguiar and satistied customers, Prices 
10c per roll upward according to size of films. Send 
for price list. 

Materials Used in all our photographic work are 
the best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Art Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping 


LEARN brsticcome 


By MAIL—Splendid Positions Open 


Great possibilities. Easy to learn in few weeks by our 
unequalled methods. Smali cost, easy payments. All 
books and materials FREE. Mention course and write 
me today for particulars, E. P. Sumption, Pres. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUT 
D37 Kalamazoo, 





Telegraphy 











Colors, brushes, etc.; 


some in every way; 


are both. 


Fulton an. William Streets, New York 















OU lay the foundation for good work by your pupils, 
when you supply them with Devoe School Water 
because true colors of uniform 
quality —like Devoe — help to start right. 
The box shown above is one of 30 different styles 
made by us expressly to meet the requirements of color 


study in the public schools; scientifically arranged, hand- 
very attractive to children. 


It is better to be makers of best art materials than the largest - 
Write us for special prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Devoe box No 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover: 8 col- 
ors in new improved half pans: 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
a Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray; 
and one No. 7 brush. 


we 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
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A SPLENDID, HELPFUL BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Twenty Talks To Teachers 


BY THOMAS E, SANDERS 


“Management and Methods,” * 
Five Hundred Thought Problems,”’ 


Note the Titles: 


Author of 
ernment," ** 


The “Talks” are practical. 


i. Am I Fit to Teach. - 
. Shall Teaching be my Life Work. 
. Securing a Position. 
. Passing the Examinatio ‘ 
Problems of the Young "Teacher. 
Grading a School. 
ning Exercises, 
t e Spirit of the Teacher. 
. The Teacher's Library 
10. The Teacher Outside the Schoolroom. 


OPINIONS 


CBNOUSWN 


‘A charming hand-book for young teachers.” ‘Helpful and inspiring.” 
” “Twish I had had it twenty years ago.” 
” “The author knows the schoolroom and how to help young teachers to meet its 
We older fellows like it too.”’ 


“Sane, safe pedagogy, well written, 
The evidence is on every page. 
problems.” “ Yousay tt is for young teachers. 


Exercises for Opening School,” 
“An Outline of Arithmetic,” * 


‘An Outline Guide to Civfl Gov- 
The anders Report Card.” 


‘ 


Good Teaching Conditions. 

Keeping Good Conditions 
jakes a Good School. 

Ten Time Killers. 

The Value ofa a School Course. 

A Talk about Spell 

Arithmetic in the School. 

Teaching Literature. 

The i 

The 1 


eee 


Da om kk kk 
SO BNO tome 





tio 
feacher’s View of Life. 


“4 storage battery of inspiration.” 
“You have been over the ground. 


SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 65 CENTS 


Normal Instructor 1 yr. and Sanders’ ‘Twenty Talks to Teachers” 
Primary Plans | yr. and Sanders’ Twenty Talks.to Teachers” 


Send us two yearly subscriptions to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at $1.00 each and we “will send 


‘Twenty Talks to Teachers” FRE. 
F. A. OWEN 


you Sanders 


To the same or different addresses. 
‘ PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Teachers Pecan Plantation 


Offered especially to School Teac hers. This is your op” 
portunity to secure a few acres in a pecan orchard that 
will bring you_an immediate income, We guarantee 
your profits. Only a a acreage for sale. Write 
at once for free informatio 


Georgia Paper Shell Pecan Co., Albany, Georgia 


—Don’t waste your time in incor- 
Learn to Write rect practice but send at once for 
an Armograph. It fits any hand and compels muscular 
movement writing, Price 35c. Agents wanted. 
J. A. EUBANKS Greenfield, Ohio 


WE PAY *36 4.WEEK 22 ores 


AL. MFG. CO., Dept. 41, 

















Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE HOME STUDY 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Grammar Schooi Agriculture 
High Sehool Poultry 
Normal Domestic Seience 


Professional Civil Service 
Pennmanship Engineering 
Typewriting Drawing 
Shorthand English 


Bookkeeping Language 
100 Branches from which to select 


Work endorsed by prominent 
educators. Thousands of students 
enrollec. Tuition only 
year to first five students from 
each post office. Typewriters rented and solid 
at only $3.00 per month. This is your oppor- 
tunity. May we send you full information? 
Shall we “doit now’? For ‘Special Tuition 
Scholarship” apply at once to 


No, 15 D. Street, Rogers, Ohio 


4 





Dr, A, A, Galbreath 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 





|runningofit. * * 


| accord 








| Illustrated. 
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Book Reviews 


‘*Girls and Education.’’ By LeBaron 
R. Briggs.- 16mo, 102 pages, cloth. $1.00 
net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book by the President of Radcliffe 
College and Dean of the Harvard Faculty, 
deals with some of the difficult problems 
that confront girls and their parents in 
the field of education. In the light of 
his ripe and humorous wisdom, many 
knotty questions are seen to be of easy. 
solution. Specially noteworthy is the 
initial paper upon ‘‘The Girl who would 
Cultivate Herself,’’? which will be of wide 
helpfulness. The book is in the best 
sense one of charm, inst: uction, and in- 
spiration. Dean Brige%’ previous books, 
‘*School, College, and Character’’ and 
‘*Routine and Ideals,’’ have had a wide 
circulation. 


‘*A Handbook of Health,’? Book Two 
of the Woods Hutchinson Health Series. 
By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 
12mo, 348 pages. Cloth. 65c. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘* Looking upon the human body as the 
most perfect, most ingeniously economic- 
al and most beautiful of living machines, 
the author has attempted to write a little 
handbook of practical instruction for the 
An adequate supply 
of clean-burning food-fuel for the human 
engine is so absolutely fundamental both 


| for health and for efficiency—we are so 


literally what we have eaten—that to be 
well fed is in very fact two-thirds of the 
battle of life from a physiological point 
of view. The whole discussion is in 
with the aim, kept in view 
throughout the book, of making its sug- 


gestion and advice positive instead of 
negative. If we actively do those things 


that make for health and efficiency, and 
which for the most part, are attractive and 
agreeable to our natural instincts and un- 
spoiled tastes—this will of itself carry us 
safely past all the forbidden side paths 
without the need of so much as a glance 
at the ‘Don’t’? and ‘must not’ with 
which it has been the custom to border 
and fence in the path of right living.’’ 
These extracts from the author’s preface 
give an index of the style and purpose of 
the book. Dr. Hutchison is well known 
asa writer upon health subjects in several 
popular publications, and he brings the 


same readable and forceful manner inte 


this book, treating the matters of the 
body, of liygiene and health in a lam 
guage that all can understand and profit 
from. There are questions and answers 
on all of the thirty-seven chapters of the 
book, an extended glossary, a complete 
index and over one hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations from pliotos and dia- 
grams, some of them colored. 


‘*Kurope on $4.00 a Day,’’ (How to Go 
It Alone.) By A. Rollingstone, (Charles 
Newton Hood). Published by the Rolling 
Stone Club of America, Medina, N. Y. 
50c. 

This is the fifth revised edition of the 
little book. Although practical in every 
line it is yet written so fascinatingly 
that people read it and re-read it, for it 
tells of an actual, experimental trip made 
by the author and his wife to prove: that 
a seventy-five day tour could be made 
from New York back to New York, fcr 
$300 each, almost luxuriously, including 
every detail of expense of steamship and 
railroad fares, hotel bills, admissions, 
carriages, tips, and everything else. In 
describing tlis trip the author plans your 
trip down to the last detail. There is 
nothing left for you but to read the book, 
line by line, do just as it says and go 
along and enjoy yourself. It tells how 
to spend more than $4.00 a day if you 
want to and still get value received and 
it also tells how it can be done even less, 
but the author says $4.00 a day is thie 
right amount to spend to have everything 
fine and see Europe iu entire comfort. 





In the new states of Arizona and New 
Mexico, five per cent of the net proceeds 
of the sales of public lands and in addi- 
tion four sections in each township will 
be devoted to schools. Besides there are 
large grants to individual institutions. 
Eight states of the union have less area 
than that which will endow the educa- 
tional institutions of these states. 





PP} nt te WANTED TO READ LIFE 
“Robert Morris. The Financier of Revolution’’, to 
their scholars, 2for 10c, Wm. H. Gibbs, Publisher. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
c eee + wine, —= 
studen’ an, teachers, nis 
' ee Serves euntebention olterel tay state 
in the Union. These examinations were pre- 
nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Fay © Draper, State er of 
Edueation for New York. 
GEW YORK STATE EXA! TIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. Drarzr PAST — WITH COMPLETE 
[is Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans..25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, ) with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geography, .with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, _ with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, ith 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. §.. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. tany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, ith Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
po weg given to ah ~~ = 1“ 
jee of any one subjec' een su) 1, 
the 82 eubjects complete for $2.00, whieh is less rag pane 
for cach subject. 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














ranted TY PEWRITERS wiiés 


Ail the Standard Machines 4 to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., leago, Il 






























Arithmetic Leaflets (graded), 
Supplementary used in Cleveland Public 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
EUROPE England, Holland, 
erland, France. More ex- 
tensive tours including 
for boooklet, D. H. TEAR, Principal Gladstone 
School, Chicago, Illinois. ” © 
Pens that have Wi 
elasticity—make either a fine a 
spread—retain perfect writing 
points after long, hard use, 
| Sample card of 12 different styles with 
" 2 good penholders sent for 10 cents, 
a 
349 Broadway, N.Y. [ i 
by. Chas. W. Eliot, will be sent FREE OF 
CHARGE to anyone who will write Miss JESSIE M. 
appliances and materials for developing and 
printing plates and films. 


Schools. Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
$340. The Rhine, Switz- 
Italy, Scotland, Ireland. Personally conducted. Send 
| hata eet 
@@ or a coarse stroke—and don’t stay 
' Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
“The Religion of the Future” 
éligion of the Future 
YounG, 11 Hutchings Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Our Art Department is well equipped with best 
PRICES FOR DEVELOPING 


Films 
6 Exposures 244 X 34% or smaller.......ceeeeeeees $ .10 
12 Exposures 234 x 314 or smaller........ccceeeeees 15 









6 Exposures 234 x 415 
12 Exposures 244 x 4'q4.... 
6 Exposures 314 x 4*4 or ? 
12 Exposures 3'4 x 444 or 4 
6 Exposures 4 X 5 or 314 x 
12 Exposures 4x 5 or 3'; x5 








6 EXpOSures 5X7 ..... eee ccecccceccccvcecevesseues 
Plates 
4X5 Per DOZEM .....ccccccerccccvcccccce covccvecce $ 45 
Gx 7 Pek TOG Foi. cis cect esdccccccovccvecesessece 75 
61g X 8!g Per DOZEN ......ccccscccccccccccccvcvccecs 1.2 
Film Packs 
28g X 31g Per Dowem .... ....ccccccccscccccccccccecs $ .40 
344x444, 344 x 54g, and 4x6 Per Dozen ........6. .50 
HXTT Per DOTED.....ccrccccccccccscccccsessevcsecese o 75 
PRICES FOR PRINTING 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
24 x 314 or smaller...........-seeeeceeceesees $ .02 each 
2'4 x 44, 344 x 444, or 33g X 34g 03 each 
4X5, 3'4 X°546....... 04 each 
OE Dsievccis.oe Fovgeuccones . 07 each 
ake Special Post Cards of Your Pictures 
6 or more Of OME Kind ........ce eee eee eeeeeee $ .03 each 
Less than 6 Of & Kind.......s.ccscseeeeeseeens .04 each 


All materials used are of the best quality and work 
guaranteed satisfactory 

In mailing films or aie: be gyre that they are 
properly protected. tk package plainly with 
name and address. 

Send remittance to cover full price of work. If 
Fone exposures are not suitable for printing or 
amount is overpaid for any reason, balance will be 
placed to credit on other orders or retugned, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





| Cloth, 


‘ler, assisted by Frances Jenkins. 
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Books Received 


_ Onder this heading we will mention each month, 
books which have come to our desk. This will em- 
brace both new books and new editions, More ex- 
tended notice will be given such books as occasion 
demands and our space will allow under Book Re- 
views. 

‘*The Riverside Readers.’’ By James 
H. VanSickle and Wilhelmina Seegmil- 
54x8 


ins. Cloth. Illustrated. ‘‘Primer.’’ 128 
pages, 30c. ‘‘First Reader.’’ 128 pages. 
35c. ‘‘Second Reader.’’ 192 pages. 4oc, 


‘“Third Reader.’’ 256 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
‘*Bird Stories from Burroughs.’' 
Sketches of Bird Life Taken from the 
Works of John Burroughs. 5%x8 ins. 
174 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 60c. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘*The Night Riders of Cave Knob.’’ 
By Quincy Scott. 5x7%4 ins. 294 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Motor Work and Formal Studies.’’ A 
Provisional Syllabus for the First Three 
Primary Grades, By Ciiarles Davidson, 


50¢. 


| Ph. D., assisted by Frank G. Wadsworth 


and Winthrop H. Stanley. 5x7 ins. 

128 pages. Cloth. 75c. Paper6oc. Thie 

Study Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘*Dictation Day by Day.’?’ A Modern 








Epeller. (Sixth Year.) By Kate Van , 
Wagetien. 5x7% ins. 127 pages. Cloth. 
2oc net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘*Horace Mann Readers.’’ By Wa-lter 
I. Hervey, Ph. D. and Melvin Hix, B. 
S. 5%x8ins. Cloth. Illustrated. 
“*Primer.”’ 122 pages. 30c. net. ‘First 
Reader.’’ 154 pages. 32c net. 
Reader.’’ 277 pages. 48c wet. 
Reader.’’ 324 pages. 60c net. 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

‘*A History of the United States for 
Schools.’’ By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
A. M., LL. B., and Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne, Ph. D. 5x8 ins. 498 pages. 
Illustrated $1.00 net. D. Apple- 
ton Co., New York. 

‘*The Coward of Thermopylae.’ 
Caroline Dale Snedeker. 5x7% ins. 
pages. Cloth, Illustrated. $1.20. 


‘* Fourth 


’ By 
466 
Dou- 


| bleday, Page & Co., New York. 





3} Noel, 
| de la Ramee. 





| Ph. D. 


| pages. 


‘*Klementary Algebra.’’ 
Colaw and James K. Powers. 
374 pages. Cloth. gocnet. B. F. John- 
son Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

‘‘Expression, Phonic and Articulation 
Drills for Readiny.’’ Selected and ar- 
ranged by Katharine Isabel Bemis. 5 x 7 
ins. 76 pages. Cloth. 25c. A. Flan- 
agan Co., Chicago. 

‘*Thackeray’s English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century.’’ (Lake English 
Classics.) Edited and Annotated by J. 
W. Cunliffe, D. Lit., and H. A. Watt, 
4x6% ins. 271 pages. Cloth. 
Scott, Foresman & Co,, Chicago. 

‘*The Lawrence Reader and Speaker. ’ 
A Compilation of Masterpieces in Poetry 
and Prose. By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 
5x8 in. 351% pages. Cloth. 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Some Commentaries on the Teaching 
of Piano-fcrte Technique.’’ A Supple- 


ment to ‘‘ The Act of Touch’’ and ‘‘ First | 


Principles.’’ By Tobias Matthay. 6x8 
ins. 55 pages. Cloth. 50c net. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

‘A Dog of Flanders.’’ A Story of 
(Canterbury Classics). 
Edited by Rose C. Swart. 
4%x7 ins. 100 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Home Geography and Type Studies.’’ 
By Alexis Everett Frye. 6x8 ins. 116 
Cloth. Illustrated. 35c. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 


‘‘Hassan in Egypt.’’ A Geographical 


Reader. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald 
and Julia Dalrymple. 5x7% in. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 60c. 114 pages. Little, 


Brown & Company, Boston. 

‘*Child’s First Book for Home and 
School.’? By Florence Bass. 534x7 in. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York. 

‘*Tennyson’s IRdylls of the King.’’ 
Edited by Chas. W. French, A. M. 
44%x54 in. Cloth. 435 pages. 25c. net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. , 





_ YOU CANT TEACH THE HISTORY 

of Our Country. unless you know Robert Morris, The 
Financier. Suminary of His Life, 2 for l0c, Wm. 
H, Gibbs, Publisher, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 


Third | 


Long: | 


| 
By John M. | 
5x7% ins. | 





$1.50 net. | 


| 


By Louise | 








“I 





Relieve 
the Tedium 
of Study 


If you have never used a 
microscope in the class room, 
you have missed -a valuable 
aid. 


schools and colleges in the 


Most of the principal 





“Wing of a Mosquito life size 
and as seen through a micro- country 
scope” 


Rausch lomb 


Microscopes 


Our BH-2 has a 7.5 x eyepiece, 16 
revolving nosepiece and carrying case with lock and key. 
75 and 320 diameters. 

Price $31.50. Special discount to schools. 


Write today for new booklet on “School Kquipment” and “A Manual of Elementary 
Microscopy.” Address Dept. 18A. 


are equipped with 


mm and 4 mm objectives, double 


Magnifications— 


Our name, backed by over half a century of 


experience ts on ail our products — lenses, 


microscopes, field-glasses, projection apparatus, 
engineering and other scientific instruments, 





NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 

















School Souvenirs 


For the Close of Your School 


Nothing you could give your pupils would be 
valued and appreciated as our Style A School Sou- 
venir for 1912, a 12 page booklet, cover design a 
‘ | reproduction of high grade water colors, produced 
/ . | from special copper plates, a process only from 
ip. which this effect can be procured. Design is also 

. | nicely embossed. 
P| Greetings from 









Contents are as follows: teacher, 
| ‘Memories of School Days’’ an illustrated poem, 
‘‘Open Thy Heart’’ a poem by Johanna Ambrosius, 
an illustrated quotation from Grymestone and on 
| last page a pretty panel scene. 
| Also name of school (city or village if any) 
Dist. number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teacliers, school year, pupils and school 
board, which copy you must send us plainly written, 

If you desire your photo on souvenir, send us 





Style A p : ; 
photo to copy from and same wi!l appear on eacli souvenir, as large as it dare be 
made and maintain harmony in size between cover and photo. 

Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned to you. 


Our photo’s do not fade. Should you not desire your photo, there will appear in- 
stead, pretty landscape. ) 

Booklet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design. This 
design and all composition within is of high order and will please the most exact- 
bs . 
ing teachers. ‘ 

FRE with every souvenir order leaving our office this year will be inciuded a neat, pretty and 
useful article, which should be possessed by every teacher, and we are sure you will 
appreciate it. J ‘ . ‘ 
We entered the Schoo! Souvenir business sixteen years ago and from our experience, we know that 
our style A souvenir with premium will please you. 
PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO 12 or less 75¢; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO 12 or less 90¢ ; additional ones Ge each 
Embossed tissue envelopes for above, lozen, 5e 
We use security mailing boxes, which insures safe and perfect delivery, We solicit your order and 
in return guarantee satisfaction. If you desire samples aud order blank, they are free to teachers. 


Address COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H. Mansfield Ohio. 
BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
|} you can earn a large salary, Write foronr new Cata- 


| logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
5 ), 









Class Memorials 


Bronze Tablets for every purpose. 
Historical Tablets, Medallions, ete, Our 
Lincoln Gettysburg-Address Tabfet 
is just the thing for a Class Memoria]. One 
ought to be in every school building or 


library. 
yim WRITE FOR PRICES 

The Monumental Bronze Co. 

425 Howard Ave., Bridgep=rt, Conn. 


ST. LOUIS, ri 


LEARN TO MAKE INK 
Big Profits Send a dime for full 


instructions, etc. 
| E. J.Pappe, A-15 Metropolitan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| 125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 125 ENVEL- 
| OPES, white, pink, blue or green, printed, $1.0 post- 
paid, Samples. KINNEAR, Box 206, Brooklyu, N. Y, 
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‘‘ To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.” 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LIi ERATURE SERIES 
has been made up. It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 











for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly well qualified to provide for those aah. 


5c Series Classics and Supplementary Readers 5c Series 


We are constantly adding to the extent and variety of this Series. 
announced in this list. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with ditierent and attractive designs, 
are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. 


It is the latest and most complete series of 


‘ive Cent Books published. Twenty-two new titles 
They 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed, at a 


cost of only five cents for each ¢ hild. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious ‘“» provide thcir own, ora very small amount raised by enter- 


tainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 


and the interest in all your grades increased. 


By the use of these books you will find your course of study greatly enriched 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon,— 


27 Aesop's Fables— Part L— Reiter 
“28 Asop’s Fables —Vart bL—Reiter 
29 Indian Maths Kush 

10 Nursery Tales Suylor 

174 Sun Myths— Weites 

175 Norse Legends, | ~ Reiley 

Nature 


1 Little Plant) People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part TT 
Chase 
40 Story of « Sunbeam— Miller 
jt Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
> (hase 
History 
82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
‘lag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
48 Stories from Andersen— Jaylor 
44 Stories from Grinum-— Taylor 
46 Little Red Riding Mood-~ Reiter 
47 Jack and the Beanstalk — Keifer 
88 Adventures of a Brownte— 
Beiter 
176 Norse Lowends, 1lL—Keiter 








Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
— Chase 
a4 Litthe Wood Friends— Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings —dlatifas 
4l Story ot Wool Vayne 
2 Bird Stories irom the Poets— 





History and Biography 
43 Story of the May tower--MeCabe 
45 Boyhood ot Washington--Reiler 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home. (Nos, 164, 165, 
166 ave stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
Literature 
Ib2Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


4 Evangeline 
. sat is | 


102 Thurmbelina and Dream Stories 
— Reiter | 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other | 
Stories 
177 Legends of the Rhineland — 
McCabe 
Nature 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruits-J/ayne 
52 Story of Flax— Mayne 
51 Story of Glass—Zanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
135 Little Peopleof the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Reifer 
7 Story of Longfellow— MeCahe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—AMcCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—Mecabe 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcou-Bush 








132 Storyvof Frantlin— Faris 

60 Children of the Northland 
Rush 

62 Children of the South Lands 
1 (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

63 Children of the South Lands 
[1 (Africa, Hawaii, The Phillip- 
ines) — Mckee 
64 Child Lite in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam )—Bua/er 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
If (Pennsylvania).-Baker 

66 Child Life inthe Colonies—I1I 
(Virginia)—Buker 

#8 Stories of the Revolution— 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—MeCube 

49 Stories of the Revolution— [1 
(Around Philadeiphia)—MeCabe 

79 Stories of the Revolution— [11 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
MeCahe 

71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 
4rd, dth and Sth Grades) 

167 Great Artists—Landseer and 
Bon heur— Petlicrew 


Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusve 
— Bush 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal—Mchane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifac 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 





Reiter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Chase 


136 Peeps into Bird Nooks —I -- 
Isl Stories of the Stars—McFre 

History and Biography 

5 Story of Lincoin— Reiter 

56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

79 A Little New England Viking 
— Baker 

81 Story of De Soto — Hatfield 

82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 

83 Story of Printing—MeCabe 

84 Story of David Crockett— Reiter 

85 Story of Patrick Henry —Litt/e- 
Jield 

86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 





17 Greek Myths—Alingensmith | 


ney and Fulton)—faris 
87 American Inventors—IT (Morse 
and Edison)— Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 


Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
91 Story of Kugene Field-—McCabe 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories. (Any Grade) 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

93 Story of Silk—Brown 

4 Story of Sugar—Reiter 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 


58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
459 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
History and Biography 

I6 Explorations of the 


1838 A Dog of Flanders—/+ 


186 Heroes from King 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected. 


History and Biography 
5 welis Heroes (Alfred, 

Richard the Lion-lHearted, The 
Black Prince.)—Bush 

117 Later English Heroes 


163 Stories of Courage, 
1s7 Lives of Webster and Clay— 


26 The Minotaur— Hawthorne 





Nvooks—II— 


Northwest. 
. Cabots—Mc Bride 

7 Story of the Norsemen--Hanson 
story of Nathan Hale—MeCube 
¥ Story of Jeflerson— 
Story of Bryant—Mc kee 
Story of Robert E, fee-- 
5 Story of Canada—Doud'as 
Story of Mexico—McCabe 

7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 


MeCabe 


McKune 


Story of Grant—McKane 
4 Story of Steam—MeCabe 
Story of Mckinley - 
Story of the Flag— Baker 
Story of Father Hennepin— 


McBride 


191. Story of LaSalle—Mc Bride 
5 First Crusade— 


River- 


Touch— Hawthorne 
] > (Sheridan's 
Bell, 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

Aladdin and of 


la Ra- 
Stove —Dr 


Arthur. 


(Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.) —MNMelee 


| eee Cities—L ( Lon- 

don and Paris) —Bush 

5 Cities—IL 

(Romeand Berlin) —Bush 
i ; Cities — ILL 

‘t. Petersburg and Constanti- 


(Crom- 
Gladstone)— 
Revolution— 


I—Bush 


188 Story of Napoleon— Bush 
189 Stories of lleroism—Bush 


10 The Snow Image—Jlawthorne 
11-Rip Van Wink! 


—Treving 
JLollow — 


22 Raband Ilis Friends—Brown 
Apples — diaw- 


“ne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 


1°20 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 

12] Selections from Holmes (The 
Wondertal Oue Hoss Shay, Old 
Tronsides, aud other poems) 

Izz The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Curbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiphotham's Catastrophe, 
Snow flakes — Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies -— HMuwthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline— Longfellow 
*15 Suowbound — Wiei/tier 
20 The Great Stone Pace, Rill from 
the Town Pump—Harwthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
zd selections from Shelley aod 
Konts 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
ot Venice 





and 





147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Teonyson— Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
Jlale 
1W2 Story of Jean Valjean. 
195 Selections from the Sketch Book 
—lLrving 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 noch Arden — Tennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Lauufal—Lowelz 
#19 Cotter’s Saturday Nighit--Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Gold- 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
17 Gray’s Hlegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
130 Selections from Henry the VIII 
131 Selections from Macheth 
*142 Scott's Lady of the Lake — 
Canto I 
*154 Scott's Lady of the Lake — 
Canto 
148 Beiidingofthe Ship and other 
Poems— Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Orgtion— Ic! Oster 
141 Gold Bug, The— Je 
#153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Lin 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joscph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Sinith 
170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—DLink 





*These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explantory notes. 











Order by number, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozenor $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found 


satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


With introduction, 


250 Evangeline. Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- 
ical introduction, oral and written exercises, and explanatory 
TOUOS . cee eeeseecee 
251 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow, With imtro- 

Auction and Notes, ......eeeeeeeeeeee Secsusdcdvavwcdhbnoosees ebcees 1 








252 Visien of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- vm 
duction, notes, questions and outlines for study....).- outa th 10c pep bacny te ob<bane he ae “ 
; pas | 9 be ” ‘ke 
233 Enoch Arden. ‘eunyson, Biographical sketeh, introduc- ea A ¢ brintmas ( arol, rarles re ens. 
tion, explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions,...... 10c | 260 Familiar Legends, Inez N. Mcbee. 


234 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical sketch-intro- 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for StUGY. «6.2... seer ee eee 1 
255 Brownine’s Poems, Selected poems, with notes and out- 
Limes OT StUGY.....ccececceeeceeceeeereereseeenereetesereseeereees 
256 Werdsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 
notes ald Outlines for StUGY...ccrcceccccrcececsscvecscvececceces 


257 Sohraband Rustam. Arnold. 
and Outlines fOr SLUGY....cececeecseeeeeeeeeees 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 
clides the following titles. Most of these are carefully edited by c:ipable 
teachers of English, with Introduction. Notes and Outiines for Study as 


noted, 


They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 


Various grades, Prices are given after each book, 


notes 


© | 258 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 





children of the primary grades, 
Oc exercises, Outlines, written and 
poems. By Lillie Faris, Ohio 


with explanations, language 

i selected 

Teachers College, Athens, 

db epebucesctmenassoeres ee 

wee SOC 

A book ot old tales 
retold for young people..... Reseccovecehes Seda canes 

261 Some Water Birds, Inez N.} 
and stories of, for Fourth to Sixth or gecassereapaRernes 

354 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas. Dickens. Complete......10c 

350 inate. Longfellow. With introduction, notesand vo- 


PRPS Ree Ee THERE TEER EE TEE TEESE EE EEE TEESE SEES SEES Ee 


Oc 


Description, habits 


Cc 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





352 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 

. Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C,. Blaisdell, Prof- 
essor of English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural 
College, Supervising Editor, Contains biographical sketch 
and introduction, with numerous explanatory notes and 
questions for study; critical comments and pronouncing 
vocabulary of PLOPET DAMES. .cccececcccsccccccscccccssccse’** seh SC 


333 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 


questions for study on each chapter, critical commeuts and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 
for class study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C! Blaisdell, professor -of 
English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural College, 
Supervising Editor. 238 pages. PapeF....+. sereeeseceessess BOC 
In Cloth DINdING...ccccceccevevecsseseces 
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| Educational Tablet Company, | 


March 1912 
WHITE CROSS NURSE 


WHY NOT BE A NURSE? 


Earn $12 to $30 a Week 
Any intelligent woman can easily 
beconie a nurse by. our new 
simple course of instruction ina 
few months, 


ent, our system many 
men ‘Earn while 
they learn,”’ This is a 
great advantage tothe 
woman who must earn 
her own living. 
Why I should learn 
nursing: It is today 
a profession; an hon 
orable profession thai 



















pays well and b % 
to those eng: ain tt the bless. 
ings of the afflicted and the 
spect of all war nd. 


Write us today. We will send you wituout cost full 
partienters in regard to our advanced method of teach- 
| Fill out the coupon below—just write your name 
and address, mail the coupon to us and it will bring you 
all the information you require, together with a beau- 
tiful picture of a true to life nursing scene. 
it will alse make you a member of the White Cross Association, which will 
pay leg tos special discount should you take up the study of nursing at 
our schoo: 


WHITE CROSS SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. T, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Please send me full information regarding the WHITE CROSS SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, 
Name... 





oni pte aaensaieaeaaaaaa: 
EDDINGS! oe Amipameemsenns $2.50 
100 "Visiting Cards 'S">. Samples on request 
THE RUBEN PRESS, 547 S.Salford St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
$100 FOR YOU jeri engeconeaeent 


p- 
ital required. YOUR OPPORTUNITY, Will you im- 
prove it? Write today for our liberal terms 


MOORE MONUMENT CO,, 55 East 3rdSt. Sterling, Ill. 


1 
RINT pate roa? Fur return tard postpad 
for only 25 cents; 250 for 0c. Pe wa quality, 
100 for Price List Free. 














You can make $100 a mouth 





@ do all kinds of Printing. 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 





Last Day School Music! 


We have prepared a pamphlet of eight rous- 
ing songs that will please you for your last day 
of school. Nothing Better. You can’t af- 


ford to do without them at our prices. 5c per 
copy, 25c per doz., 3 doz. for 50c. 


Free to Institute Instructors 
We willsupply you with enough copies of 


our Famous ‘Revised Field’s School Songs”’ 
for yourusein County and Township Insti- 
tutes. You can use them Free of Charge if 
you actasouragent. They are great sellers, 
Agents wanted fcra!! our musical publica- 
tions. Write to us for terms. 

TEACHERS! Send us 15c for sample copy of above 
book. $1.50 per doz. not prepaid. Address 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC CO. 

Grabill Indiana 








Mh ERE are over 10,000,000 onan SUFFERERS in 
as Au States and only one Guaranteed Remedy. 

CIENTIFIC KEROLENE INHALER, sent 
oan Tes “Day “ Free Trial, if its satisfactory send us the 


price $1, . fy return it. W rite for complete outfit 
today, LENE INHALER BREEZE CoO., 
Kerolene Be Th Cup California. Dep’ tL. 








An Independent Business for a Lady 


A simple, honorable, dignified plan whereby a lady 
may establish a permanent, pay ing business of her own 
without capital er special experience, thru light, con- 
genial work with no sacrifice of social position. More 

an six thousand gentlewomen have found in our 
offer the solution of the problem of self support. 
Write for full details today. 
Franco-American Hygienic Co, 128 East 13th St., Chicago 


Remingtons,Dens- 
Clearance Sale mores, dewetts, 
Manhattens, $11.50 each. Frank ptap 
Chicagos, Postals, Hammonds, $9 each 
Bargains in Underwoods, Smiths and all 
others. All guaranteed. Supplies, 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23Q Park Row, New York. 


ART STENCILS 5c. EACH 


F shit y other article: 
bo straciting ¢ “Weare Bh mo SSS CLEAN C CUT: Stencils tH 
80) . Fruit, Animals, 

















aus: 
aeage 
Seay" 


for only $1 poatoess 

e 

Stencile yor rs a eg Mon: ren Up tic, Gand codes ts dag = Big 
otler ever ie 

RELDEN STENCIL SHOP, Dept. B, 2488 Perry Bi., aes 





LITERARY HELP FOR YOU 

Any subject for any occasion written to order by | 

experienced writers. Send stamp for terms etc. to | 

THE LITERARY HELPER (formerly the Eastern 

branch of The Putnam Studio) 180 Second Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


OUTLINE MAP BOOKS | 



































For : Contains 40 
Geography Fo] (| Outline Maps | 
and History. | ° For Geogra- 

or 
$x10% uae Work | 
Punched to For Addition- | 
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The Acme and Ideal Educational Series 
. JUST ASK US 











Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| 5x74 in. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR , 9 


‘*The Carroll and Brooks Readers.’’ 
By Florence F. Carroll, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rocliester., N. Y. and Sarah 
C. Brooks. 5%x7¥% in. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Sixth Grade, 290 pages; Seventh 
Grade, 290 pages. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

‘*A Handbook of Heatlh.’’ Book Two 
of the Woods Hutchinson Health Series. 
By Woods Hutchinson, A. M. M. D. 
5x7% in. 65c. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

‘‘Kducation for Citizenship.’? By Dr. 
Georg Kerschensteiner, Director of the 
Public Schools of Munich. 5%x8¥% in. 
/133 pages. .Clotii. 75c. Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago. 

‘The Story of Cotton,’’ and the De- 
velopment of the Cotton States. By 
Eugene Clyde Brooks, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Trinity College, Durham, N. C, 
5x7% in. 368 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in half-tones. 75c. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 

‘*An Introductory Algebra.’’ By John 
H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City. 5%x7% in. 
220 pages. Cloth. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 

‘Fundamental Facts for the Teacher.’’ 
By Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Colgate University. 534x8 in. 
Ill pages. Cloth. $1.00. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 

‘*Selected Letters of Pliny.’’ Edited 
by Hugh Macmaster Kingery, Ph. Di, 
Wabash College. 5x7% in. 242 pages. 
Cloth. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Primary Speller.’’ By Edwin S. 
Richards, Principal Public School, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. Cloth. 130 pages. 25c. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

‘*Manual of Ship Subsidies.’’ An His- 
torical Summary of the Systems by = 
Nations. By Edwin M. Baco 
44%4x7'%4 in. 105 pages. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

‘Stories of Famous Musicians, for 
Young People.’’ By David Clymer Ward. 
5x7 in. 147 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
3oc. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

‘*Mathematical Canetehetion,”? Grades 
One and Two. By N. Louise Laffin of 
the Chicago Schools, 5x7in. 129 pages. 
Cloth, Diagrams. 50c. ‘A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. 

‘*A Primer of Teaching Practice.’’ By 
J. A. Green, M. A., Professor of Educa- 
tion and C. Birchenough, M. A., Lecturer 
in Education in the University of Shief- 
field. 5x7% in. 262 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Two Colored Plates and Six- 
teen Figures in the Text. 
Green & Co., New York. 

‘*The Adventures of Pinocchio; A 
Marionette.’’ Arranged by Emily Gray. 
79 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

By Dallas 
134 pages. 

Houghton 


30c. 
‘*The Fall of the Year.’’ 
Lore Sharp. 5'%x73<in. 
Cloth. Illustrated. = 60c. 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 
‘*Morning Exercises 


for. Public 


Schools.’? By Edwin C. Thompson. 58 | 


pages. 43x7 in. Paper. 20c. A. 
Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Middlebury (Vermont) College Bulle- 
tin, Oct. 1911, is entitled ‘‘The High 
School Teachers’ Professional (Wibrary. 
It gives titles and descriptions of one 
hundred books, properly classified. It is 
compiled by Raymond McFarland, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, and is 
| published by the College. 

‘*A Course of Study for the Preparation 
of Rural School Teachers in Nature Study, 


| Elementary Agriculture Sanitary Science 


{and Applied Chemistry.’’ By Fred 
Mutchler and W. J. Craig, Western Ken- 
nigel State Normal School. Bulletin 
No. I, 1912, (whole number 469) United 
States Bureau of Education, W sabingten; 
Do, 


U. S. Government Positions 
Open To Teachers. 


The Government will hold examinations every- 
where during April and May, from which several 
thousand positions will be filled. 

Teachers desiring positions in the Postoffice; Cus- 
toms; Internal “thevenve or Washington D. C 
departments, should. write to Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t 





T-113, Rochester, N, Y. for list of positions 
open: schedule of examinations and free specimen 
questions from previous examinations. 





SKALOOSA COLLEGE: Standard courses offered 
by mail leading to the degree Ped. B. Write tor 
circular, Box 478, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Cloth. a | 


Longmans, 


World’s Great Paintings 
reproduced at a price that 
brings them. within the reach of 
every child. Are you helping 
your boys and girls to know them? 


ONE CENT EACH 


in lotsof 250r more. Size 5}¢x8. 

2250 subjects. Postpaid. 

Half-Cent Size, 3x3}. 
of 50 or more. 

Extra Size, 10x12. In Sepia. 
Seven cents each for 5 or more; 
15 for $1.00. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Col- 
ors, 7x9. -Two cents each for 
13 or more. 

Large Pictures for School- 
room and Home Decoration. 
22x28 including margin, Price 
75 cents each; 8 for 35.50. Por- 
traits, $1.00. 

TODAY send 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 miniature 


a or ed wetse® “"* The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden,Mass. 


a colored Bird picture. 


GET YOUR PLAYS EARLY 
From THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


Avoid Worry and poor performance by sending at once for our Help U Catalog. 
It is a Genuine Help 


For COMMENCEMENT and CLOSE of SCHOOL 


The Rea Woodman Plays for High Schools, are clean, clever and catchy. 
Here they are. ‘*Sweet Girl Graduates,’’ 35 cents, ‘‘The Professor,’’ 35 cents, 
*sHis Uncle John,’’ 25 cents, “Rescue of Prince Hal,’’ 25 cents, ‘Bess Goes to 
Europe,’’ 25 cents, “Galliger,”’ 25 cents, “Preserving a Smith,’ 25 cents. 

Being Exclusive Dealers in Entertainments we believe we can make you a regular 
customer when you need Plays, Drills, Action Songs, Operettas, Speakers, Etc. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 


‘The Perry Pictures 


In lots 


THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 























| 
| it Will Enrich Your Course of Study and Add Much to the Interest in 


Your Classes to Make Use of the 


5¢e Classics and Supplementary Readers 
OF THE 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 








One Hundred and Eighty Titles For All the Grades 


The List Comprises 
| Fables, Myths, Nature Stories, History, 
Biography, Geography, and Literature 
See Full List on Page 8 


iF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








SCHOOL CRAYONS 


The school room quickly determines the quality of a crayon. 
The chalk-makers art is shown in our Liberty and Colonial Bra nds oO 


chalk crayons for school use. 
Colonial 
Chalk & Wax 


Crayons 


are made in a variety of styles. Hard and soft dustless chalk crayons— 

sanitary and economical. Wax crayons of assorted colors 

and lengths—suitable for kindergarten and school work. 
Complete catolog F and prices on request. 


COLONIAL CRAYON CO., 
AKRON, OHIO. 
“As ye buy, so shall ye sell.” Look sharp 


in biiying anid the. selling will lookout for itself. 
—Col. Crayon 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances~22d District No. 1—Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Victor in the schools” 


What does this 


HE Victor is one of the few things that may be 
purchased as school equipment, that is useful 
in every grade, from the Nindergarten to the 

University, and delightful to every single child, in 
evcry class room. 

Money invested in a Victor for a school will reach 
more children, vive more service to all, do more to 
engender a fine school atmosphere, be of greater 
assistance in preserving discipline, give more real 
culture, more education in the development of the 
artistic sense, will reach for good and right ideals 
more hearts, than //ce times or /e7 times the amount 
invested in any other article of school equipment. 

Nearly all apparatus purchased is useful and 
must be assigned to some one particular grade, and 
no matter how excellent for that particular purpose, 
is not of value elsewhere in the school. 


Not so the VICTOR. 


mean to YOU? 


Itsserviceis democratic, suited to every crack and cranny 
of school work—of YOUR school work. The Victor is 
now in successful use in more than two hundred cities in 
every part of the country. You need not go far to see 
them in daily use. 

School Music Supervisors everywhere endorsethe Victor 
and are keenly alive to the great impetus that is being given 
to music as a factor ineducation through the wider dissem- 
ination of real music among the children, by our splendid 
records. You may have any and all of the great artists to 
sing or play for YOUR pupils, any day in the year. 

You may teach your rote songs in any grades, directly from the 
Victor School Records. You may have your children skip, sway, 
gallop, run, fly, dance, march, in perfect rhythm, accompanied by our 
full A/ilitary Band, They may sit with closed eyes and betransported 
straight to fairyland, while listening to our violin, flute, harp or 
light orchestra records, as played by the great artists, that 90% of 
the children may never otherwise hear—but the Victor brings it all 
straight into the hearts and lives of the children. 

_ Do you know of anything better? Can you think of any single 
thing that approaches it in value to the schools? 3 

Any Victor Dealer will gladly send an instrument to YOUR 
school for a demonstration. Ask him TODAY and then WRITE 
to the Educational Department for information. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Cc., Camden, N. J. 
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